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By the death of A. Marshall Elliott the Modern Lan- 
guage Association has lost its founder and first Secretary, 
the teacher of some of its foremost members, and a friend 
whose ample erudition, unflagging enthusiasm, and genial 
kindness were a potent influence in developing in America 
those studies and that fellowship among scholars which the 
Association aims to foster. 

Of English Quaker stock first settled in Pennsylvania, 
but early removed to the South, he was born in North 
Carolina, the son of Aaron and Rhoda Mendenhall Elliott. 
His childhood was spent near Elizabeth City. After com- 
pleting his secondary education at the New Garden Boarding 
School, he left the South to attend Haverford College, where 
he was graduated in 1866. A year was then spent in 
teaching in his boyhood’s school. Leaving his native state, 
whither he never returned for any prolonged stay, he 
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entered Harvard College in the autumn of 1867 as a 
member of the Senior class. His instructors were Krauss, 
Cutler, Torrey, Bowen, Peabody, and Lovering. Upon 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with high rank 
(he was third in his class), he started for Europe as a private 
tutor, and remained abroad, pursuing various studies in many 
countries, for the greater part of eight years. In Paris he 
attended lectures at the Collége de France and*the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war in 1870 he had a thrilling experience in escaping from 
the metropolis on the day before its investiture by the Ger- 
manarmy. Fora couple of years he busied. himself with 
Sanskrit and other things in Florence. In 1873 he was 
diligently applying himself to the acquisition of Arabic at 
the University of Madrid. Spain was the scene of another 
exciting adventure, his capture and rough treatment by 
a band of Carlists. The next year found him in Ger- 
many, where he devoted himself to the Oriental languages 
at the universities of Tiibingen, Vienna, and Munich until 
the autumn of 1876. It was during this formative period 
of his life that he laid the broad foundation for his lin- 
guistic attainments. At one time he was able to speak 
Russian and Modern Greek; be was familiar with San- 
skrit, Arabic, and Persian; he became acquainted with 
the chief languages of western Europe and with many of 
the Romance dialects. Later he added Rumanian and 
Reetian, as well as Canadian French, and continued his 
investigations of many local forms of speech. 

Early in 1876 he began to correspond with Dr. Daniel 
C. Gilman, the first President of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; and on June 5, 1876, he was appointed an Asso- 
ciate for Languages in the wewly founded institution, in 
whose service the remainder of his life was to be spent. 
At first it was his intention to devote himself to the Eastern 
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tongues, but he very soon relinquisht this project and turned 
his attention to the Romance field. An evidence of the 
transitional stage is to be found in the title of the first paper 
which he read before the Johns Hopkins Philological Asso- 
ciation early in 1878: Do the Romance Languages bear the 
same relation to the Latin that the modern Prakrit dialects do 
to Sanskrit? Romance studies were then, as is well known, 
in a discouraging state in America, and it was necessary for 
Elliott to do much pioneer work at the beginning of his 
professorial career. At first, in addition to his guidance of 
older students, he gave instruction in French to under- 
graduates ; but he was soon able to transfer this task to his 
assistants and give himself entirely to graduate courses. It 
was not until 1881 that the first doctor’s degree was granted 
to a Romance scholar at the University ; but Elliott lived 
to see the fiftieth such degree bestowed on one of his pupils 
néarly thirty years later. His fondness for travel never 
forsook him: he crost the ocean more than sixty times, and 
spent in all some forty summers in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Of an eminently social disposition, and prized both 
for his talents and for his never-failing cheerfulness, he was a 
member of an extraordinary number of clubs and other organ- 
izations. At the end of 1883 the Modern Language Associa- 
tion was founded, and for nine years (1884-92) he labored, as 
its Secretary and editor of its Publications, to make it a worthy 
organ of American scholarship. He was President of the 
Association in 1894. In 1900 he was an official delegate to 
the Paris Exposition, and in 1907 the French government 
awarded him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Various 
honorary degrees were conferred on him by American insti- 
tutions of learning. When, in his last years, disease came 
upon him, he visited several health resorts ; his last summer 
was spent in Atlantic City, after nearly six months’ stay in 
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the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Finally, in October, 1910, 
he returned to Baltimore to die in his own home. 

During his long academic career he taught a great variety 
of subjects. Persian poetry, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Rumanian were treated by him. For 
many years he lectured on popular Latin as a back- 
ground for Romance developments, and followed this up by 
extended comparisons of the usage of Old, Middle, and 
Modern French. Annually he gave a course on the dialects 
of northern France, and occasionally also on the Italian 
dialects. His Dante lectures, broad in scope, were regularly 
delivered for many years. The science of phonetics was 
practically taught in connection with French pronunciation, 
and linguistic ethnography came in for a share of his atten- 
tion. In his seminary he in the early period of his service 
examined a number of the oldest French texts; then for 
nineteen years he concentrated his attention on the prepara- 
tion of a critical edition of the Fables of Marie de France, 
projected on a monumental scale. This work he left only 
half completed. For seven years he also conducted a pro- 
seminary in which the lay of the Bisclavret by Marie de 
France was made the basis of a comparative study of French 
syntax and etymology. In his study of this Old French 
authoress he ranged far in the field of comparative literature. 
Genealogical researches, in connection with the two branches of 
his own family, occupied much of his time. For twenty-five 
years he edited Modern Language Notes. Some fifty articles 
were contributed by him to various periodicals. He accumu- 
lated a library of about five thousand books and pamphlets, 
which he bequeathed to the Romance Seminary. At the 
same time he founded a Romance scholarship. In the last 
year of his life active work was begun by his pupils on a 
volume of studies in his honor, which is now in press. 
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Such a volume is indeed the most fitting monument to one 
who, in the midst of many cares and occupations, always 
gave the best of himself to his students, in whose welfare 
he never ceased to be actively interested. The achieve- 
ments of his former pupils and their affectionate regard for 
him bear sufficient witness to the success of his labor. 





I.—SHUL AND SHAL IN THE CHAUCER 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Before we may hope to solve some of the problems which 
confront the student of Chaucer we must gain a clearer 
understanding of the relationship in which the extant mss. 
stand to the text written by the poet’s own hand. In the 
hope of throwing some light upon this relationship it 
occurred to the present writer to apply to all the Chaucer 
Mss. thus far printed a very obvious grammatical test by 
noting their usage in the case of the plural present indicative 
of the verb shullen. The use of this test first suggested 
itself as a result of my observation that in these forms there 
is a curious variation among different Mss., and even in the 
same Ms. in different portions of Chaucer’s text. These 
reversals of usage in the same Ms. are best illustrated in 
Camb. Gg. 4, 27, for this manuscript contains not only the 
Cant. Tales, but also Troilus, the Parl. of Foules, and the 
Legend of G. W. In the Parl. of F. one finds the plural of 
the present indicative written schul eight times and schal 
only once; in Jroilus, on the other hand, there are no less 
than forty-one schal’s as against eight schul’s. Much the same 
ratio is found in the Legend, which has eleven schal’s and 
only two schul’s. Moreover, among the several tales of the 
Canterbury collection this manuscript shows marked differ- 
ence of usage, swinging abruptly from six to two in favor 
of schal in the Man of Law’s Tale to nine to one in favor 
of schul in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, which immediately fol- 
lows. Similar examples of reversal of usage in these forms 
might be cited in nearly all the printed mss. Such alter- 
nations between schal and schul on the part of the same 
scribe are evidently due to variations in the mss. from which 
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he was copying. In other words, the responsibility for this 
variation in usage does not rest upon the scribes of the 
extant Mss.,—though they may have added to the confusion 
already existing. It is clear, then, that this confusion be- 
tween shul and shal must proceed, either from scribes inter- 
mediate between Chaucer and the extant copies or—from 
Chaucer himself. 

It will be well, before plunging into the details of the 
manuscript readings, to consider briefly this latter possi- 
bility. How far are we justified in supposing that Chaucer 
himself was consistent in distinguishing between schal and 
schul? To this it may be answered, in the first place, 
that whether his perception of the grammatical distinction 
between these forms were clear or dim, Chaucer would 
hardly write schuwl in the Parl. of F. and then change to 
- schal in Troilus and the Legend, or write schwl in some of 
the Cant. Tales and schal in others. 

A more convincing answer to this question, however, is 
found by appealing to Gower’s usage in the Confessio Aman- 
tis, Fortunately, in the case of Gower’s poem there is pre- 
served a manuscript—Fairfax 3—which, according to Mr. 
G. C. Macaulay, was actually written and revised under 
Gower’s own direction. It has therefore practically the 
authority of a holograph. I give the following tabulation 
of the plural schwl’s and schai’s which appear in the text of 
the Conf. Am. as it is printed from the Fairfax ms. by Mr. 
Macaulay : 

First Person 

schul—v 1914. 


Second Person 


schul—t 1258 ; v 3544, 5766; v1 1915,1928; v111 3055. 
schull—t 3197; v 2337; v1 2041; vir 903. 
schal—viir 1212. 
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Third Person 


schul—t 3246; v 5672, 7433 ; v1 1225; vir 506, 3335. 

schull—v 786, 2104, 2157, 2587; v1 1938; vir 1752: 
vill 1782. 

schol—Prol. 1034. schullen—1 2251. 

schulle—t 2558 ; rv 2239; vir 4825. schule v 3529. 

schal—t 1456, 1466; 111 2588; 1v 2650, 3669 ; vi1 2192. 

schall—t 77. 


Possibly another case of the plural schal is to be recognized 
in the line,— 


The pledour and the plee schal faile (11 3416). 


It seems to me more likely, however, that here, as in 
Chaucer’s line,— 


His bestes and his stoor shal multiplye (C 365)— 


the verb is to be regarded as a singular in agreement with 
the adjacent substantive rather than as the plural with a 
compound subject. 

Gower’s use of schal in the plural, it will be noted, i 
confined almost exclusively to the third person. And it is 
to be observed further that, with one exception (1 77), these 
forms occur in the phrase men schal, in which men is not 
the substantive but the indefinite pronoun. This raises the 
question, which we shall have to consider later in the case 
of Chaucer, whether this indefinite pronoun was felt to be 
plural or singular. In any case, it is clear that in the 
phrase men schal as it is used by both Gower and Chaucer 
we are dealing with a grammatical idiom. If we leave out 
of account the six instances of men schal, we have left only 
two cases in the whole Confessio Amantis in which the 


1 Stafford ms., in the Tale of the Jew and Pagan, cut out of Fairfax. 
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singular form schal appears ungrammatically in plural con- 
struction. It is certain, therefore, that Gower clearly recog- 
nized the grammatical distinction between schal and schul, 
and that he carefully observed it. 

It is a reasonable assumption, it seems to me, that Chaucer 
was no less careful, though in his case, unfortunately, we do 
not have the advantage of working with mss. which were 
prepared or revised under his direction. Certainly the 
extant Chaucer Mss., in the forms which they give us of this 
verb in the plural, show wide variety: schul, shul, shull, 
schull, schulle, shulle, shullen, schullen, schol, scholl, scholle, 
schollen, shal, schal, shall, schall. For our purpose, however, 
ignoring mere orthographic variation, it is sufficient to divide 
these forms into two classes: (1) those which show the 
vowel “u” or “o”—the latter spelling being confined 
almost wholly to the Lansdowne ms.; and (2) those which 
show the vowel ‘a”—improperly carried over from the 
singular. For convenience I shall refer to these two classes 
as “a”’-forms and “u’’-forms, including among the latter 
the instances of “ o”-spellings—which, after all, represent 
dialectical rather than grammatical variation. 

The shorter minor poems offer only a few scattered cases 
of plural shal’s or shul’s, and upon these it is impossible to 
base any inference. For the sake of completeness, however, 
I cite the few instances which occur, with the manuscript 
readings. My collations depend throughout, it is almost 
needless to state, upon the Chaucer Society’s prints. 

The ABC—one case (line 37): “u”-form in Camb. Ff. 
5. 30, Bedford (now Addit. 36,983), Bodl. 638, Harl. 2251, 
Harl. 7578, Pepys 2006 (“B”); “a”-form in Camb. Gg., 
Sion Coll., Hunterian, Fairfax 16, Laud 740, St. John’s 
G. 21, Pepys 2006 (“ E”’). 

The Dethe of Blaunche—one case (line 205) : all three Mss. 
(Fairfax, Bodl. 638, Tanner 346) read shu. 
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The Compleynte to Pite—one case (line 28): “u”’-form in 
Fairfax, Bodl. 638, Phillipps’ (now Addit. 34,360), Trinity 
R. 3. 19, Harl. 7578, and Longleat ; “a”-form in Tanner 
346 and Camb. Ff. 1. 6. 

The Envoy to Seogan—two cases (1) line 28: “u’”-form 
in Fairfax and Pepys 2006 (“E”); “a’’-form, Camb. Gg. 
(2) line 33: “u”-form in Pepys 2006: “a”-form, Camb. 
Gg. and Fairfax. 

The Proverbs of Chaucer—one case (line 1): shul in Fair- 
fax ; shal in Addit. 16,165. 

In the Parlement of Foules there are altogether eight cases 
of the verb shullen in the present indicative plural. They 
are found at lines 55, 80, 83, 229, 400, 402, 524 and 658. 
The following table exhibits the division of the mss. between 
the “u’’-forms and the “ a’”’-forms. 


Parlement of Foules 





| First Person Second Person Third Person 


66g? | 669? oak Set 6697 | 66% 








~ 


re 


RE 
SEE, Si bskiibnescacedscmieodecses 
Tanner 346 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ii igactigsmenassd-— sam 1 
Te . | 
Pepys 2006 (‘‘B’’) 

SPIOMRT Bis, De BO ciciccasccscesces 
Longleat 

Seld. B. 


> ee Cor bo Co bo OO 
> oe be OO DD DD OO he ee he 


bo Co bo bo 


DO he he DS G9 CO et tt et 


1 


| 


1 Including line 400, where Ms. corruptly reads ‘‘they’’ instead of 
“ ye. ”? 

? Including line 590, where all other mss. correctly read ‘‘ shuld.’’ 

5 Occurs at line 635 in the spurious conclusion found only in this Ms. 

* Ms. breaks off at line 365. 

5 Ms. runs only to line 142. 
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Of these mss. only one—Camb. Gg.—goes back to the 
early fifteenth century. Three others—Fairfax, Bodl. and 
Tanner—were written toward the middle of the century; 
and all the rest date from the second half of the fifteenth 
century. It will be observed that as one comes down the line 
to these later mss. there is a constant tendency to replace 
shul’s by shal’s. Indeed, in Selden B. 24 (written by a 
Scottish scribe) and Camb. Ff. the shul’s have entirely 
disappeared. Obviously only the earlier Mss. have any 
authority as to the Chaucerian usage in the matter under 
consideration. And in these mss., it will be observed, the 
“u”-forms are greatly in the majority. Indeed, in Bodl. 
638 the only instance of shal which appears is at line 524 
in the phrase men shal, where the use of shal seems to be 
idiomatic. Oddly enough, however, in this instance Camb. 
Gg., Trinity and St. John’s read schul. 

Miss Hammond! has shown that the Mss. of the Parl. of 
F. divide themselves into two groups, headed respectively 
by Camb. Gg. and by Fairfax, Bodl. and Tanner—these 
three being copies from the same original. It is important 
to observe that in the leading representatives of both groups 
—which represent different lines of textual tradition—there 
is the same preponderance of “u”’-forms. 

Less satisfactory is the situation in the Hous of Fame. 
Here also there are eight cases of our verb in plural con- 
struction : lines 512, 525, 1615, 1616, 1619, 1634, 1667, 
1717. But here the “a”-forms outnumber the “u’’-forms, 
as will be seen from the following table : 


Second Person | Third Person 


66g? by? a’? by? 








| 
| 





1“*On the Text of Chaucer's Parlement of Foules,’’ Decennial Pubs. of 
Univ. of Chicago, First Series, Vol. vi1, 1903, p. 8. 
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One of these “a”-forms (“shal men see,” 525) is 
explained, no doubt, by its use with the indefinite pronoun. 
Even when this is subtracted, however, the shul’s do not show 
the preponderance which they have in the Parl. of F. The 
difference in this respect appears to be due to inferior manu- 
script tradition. It is to be remembered that no early ms. 
of the Hous of Fame survives. 

A conspicuous departure, however, from the comparatively 
regular usage which characterizes the Parl. of F. meets us in 
the Troilus and the Legend of Good Women, though in the 
case of these texts we have earlier manuscripts to deal with 
than in the case of the Hous of Fame. 

In the Troilus, which I consider first, the present indica- 
tive plural of shull/en occurs fifty-four times.’ The following 
table shows the number of “a’”-forms and “u”-forms 
respectively in six of the seven Troilus mss. printed by the 
Chaucer Society, the seventh—Harl. 3943—being reserved 
for special consideration for reasons which will appear later : 








| First Person | Second Person|| Third Person 
| i] ' i] ’ 
Ba es } 66 ag 9? |] 46g 99 ei uy ’ 
Be APE ee EN MEE ROR REE te RN Pie : 

} 
Campsall cubtiedl 


| 
| 
| 


8 
3 


i 3 
| 
| 17 
| 17 


12 
15 
17 
16 
15 
13 


i 


Crom 1 bo 


Harl. 2280 

Camb. Gg 2 
St. John’s Camb 2 | 
Renee 4 


3 
3 


19 
i7* 





a 
3 





1 The following list of the cases in Troilus may be convenient for refer- 
ence : 1 122 (twice), 245; 1 92, 280, 1021, 1114, 1391; mm 171, 181, 564, 
660, 661, 667, 771, 877, 884, 952, 1298, 1384 ; rv 112, 311, 406, 626, 688, 
779, 787, 790, 794, 966, 1183, 1196, 1313, 1321, 1322, 1347, 1462, 1471, 
1485, 1489, 1516; v 398, 478, 769, 791, 854, 893, 894, 900, 918, 968, 
1544, 1545, 1640. 

? Including tv 1321 which wrongly reads, ‘‘schal ye.’’ 

3 Written by two (contemporary) hands; the second begins at 11 231. 

* Including 111 660 which wrongly reads ‘‘ ye shal.’’ 

5 Including 11 1114 which wrongly reads ‘‘ he shal.”’ 
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Even in the Campsall—which among the mss. of the 
Troilus enjoys the pre-eminence given to the Ellesmere in 
the Tales—the abnormal “a”-forms equal in number the 
normal “u”-forms; and in all the other ss. the “a ”’-forms 
are greatly in the majority. 

The appearance, in even the best Mss., of such a formid- 
able array of “a’’-forms is impressive. It should be noted, 
however, that of the cases of shal in the Third Person no 
less than eight' occur in the phrases men shal or shal men, 
In these cases we are probably to recognize the idiomatic use 
with the indefinite pronoun already pointed out. Neverthe- 
less, even after these eight cases are accounted for, the 
problem of sha/’s in the Troilus remains a perplexing one. 
When one proceeds to inquire concerning the relationship of 
these six Mss., the difficulty is increased. For it will be 
observed that Camb. Gg., which, as Professor Skeat? has 
remarked, “exhibits a different type of text” from the others, 
is quite as liberal as the rest in the use of “a”-forms. Can 
the responsibility for these ungrammatical shal’s, then, be 
carried back to Adam Scriveyn himself, whose carelessness 
in copying the text of the Zrot/us is a matter of record ? 
This would be an easy solution of the problem—though we 
should then be forced to confess that Chaucer did not 
“rubbe and scrape’ enough when he corrected his scribe’s 
copy,—but the fact is that our present knowledge of the 
relations of the Troilus Mss. is so incomplete as to make this 
conclusion perilous. If we had before us the long-promised 
collations by Professor McCormick of the still unprinted ss. 
it might be possible to reach a definite opinion in this matter. 
Meanwhile, I wish to call attention to the remarkable bit of 
evidence presented by Harl. 3943—the ms. which so pro- 


17 122, 245; 11 280, 1391; rv 1347; v 791, 968, 1640. 
2 Oxford Chaucer, 1, Ixx. 
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voked Professor Lounsbury’s contempt.’ This Ms. has been 
written by two scribes—the earlier hand about 1440. If 
we divide the cases of shal and shul between these two scribes 
the result is startling : 





| First Person | Second Person) Third Person 


; Mah | 6&y?? | 66g Lr ad by 





First hand a | ee ae 
Second hand | | a; oe. a 





The regularity of the earlier scribe in writing shud is not 
approached, it will be seen, even by the Campsall ms. How 
are we to explain these shu/’s? It is possible that a scribe 
writing as late as 1440 was such an accurate grammarian 
that he corrected the shal’s which had eluded the vigilant eye 
of Chaucer when he went over Adam’s copy? The improb- 
ability of this explanation is vastly increased when one notes 
that in other matters—metre, for example—this scribe makes 
sad blunders. The shu/’s preserved in Harl. 3945, we must 
conclude, stood in the Ms. from which this seribe copied. It 
is of interest, therefore, to collect any evidence which is 
obtainable as to the ancestry of this Ms. 

From a collation of the larger part of the text of Harl. 
3943 with the other printed mss, I find that the portion 
written by the earlier scribe shows remarkable agreement 
with Camb. Gg., against all the others. That it can not have 
been copied from Gg., however, is established by the fact 
that it contains lines (1 85, 1 616 and 1146) which in the 
latter are omitted. On the other hand, the portion of Harl. 
3943 written by the later hand was evidently copied from 
another original, for it shows no peculiar resemblances to 
Gg., but instead agrees with the others where they differ 
from the Cambridge Ms. This statement may easily be tested 


1 Studies in Chaucer, 1, 398. 
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by turning to Book Iv : from line 113 to 196 Harl. 3943 (the 
older hand) and Gg. closely correspond, but with line 197 
(where the new hand begins) these resemblances instantly 
cease. The two parts of Harl. 3943 being thus quite dis- 
tinct—not only copied by different scribes but from different 
originals—it is clear that the authority of the two parts must 
be separately judged. 

It is not_my intention to enter into the vexed question of 
the filiation of the Troilus mss.—for the settlement of this 
we must await the publication of Professor McCormick’s 
researches. Our present inquiry is merely as to the trust- 
worthiness of the tradition transmitted by the first scribe of 
Har]. 3943. It is possible to form some opinion on this 
point by comparing this scribe’s text with that in Camb. 
Gg. It will be found that where these two agree they give 
us for the most part excellent readings—in a number of 
cases readings which are to be accepted in preference to those 
found in any other Ms. The effect of this comparison must 
be to increase our confidence in the textual tradition repre- 
sented in these two Mss. At the same time it affords us a 
valuable check upon the scribes who wrote these two extant 
Mss. by enabling us to detect, in large measure, the errors 
which they have themselves introduced into the text.' The 
scribe of the Cambridge Ms. especially, it is now seen, has 
been guilty of extreme carelessness. In some cases he has 
blundered most unintelligently. For example at 1 404, 
Iv 296 and v 640 he wrote “turnement” instead of “tur- 
ment.’ That this error did not stand in his original may be 


1In discussing the relation between the first hand of Harl. 3943 and 
Camb. Gg., in order to avoid complexity I have spoken as though these 
two scribes copied from the very same original. Asa matter of fact there 
may have been intermediaries between this original and the two extant 
mss. The existence of such intermediaries, however, would not affect the 
inference which we are basing upon the peculiar relationship which these 
uss. exhibit. 
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inferred from the fact that Harl. 3943 in the older portion 
(1 404) reads correctly. 

Let us return now to the question of the shul’s, which, as 
we have seen, appear with such remarkable regularity in the 
older portion of Harl. 3943. This older portion, so far as I 
can judge, derives from a particularly good original and has 
not been contaminated by any of the other extant Mss. We 
have, then, good reason for accepting the shui’s in this text 
as fortunate survivals from earlier manuscript tradition. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how they can be accounted for 
on any other basis, for fifteenth-century scribes, far from 
showing a tendency to displace shal’s by shul’s, are every- 
where prone to write shal even where it does not rightly 
belong. Camb. Gg. supplies a good illustration of this 
tendency. Though derived from the same original as Harl. 
3943, the Cambridge manuscript shows an overwhelming 
majority of shal’s.' All that can be said, in conclusion, as 
to Chaucer’s use of shal and shu in the Troilus, is that 
though the extant Mss. as a whole show a liberal use of the 
incorrect “a”-form, a single (and somewhat tenuous) line 
of tradition preserves the “u’’-forms with remarkable regu- 
larity. Recent scholars? find reason for the opinion that the 
text of this poem was afterwards revised by Chaucer himself. 
It may be that such a revision—in which the sins of Adam 
would presumably be purged from the text—gives the solu- 
tion to the discrepancy in usage which confronts us. But no 
theory in regard to this can profitably be advanced until the 
readings of the unprinted mss. have been published. 


1 This fact is in itself a strong indication that there were intermediaries 
between Gg. and the ms. which served as the common ancestor of Gg. and 
Harl. 3943. For the Cambridge scribe does not show a uniform tendency 
to prevert shul’s into shal’s, as is attested by his copy of the Parl. of F. and 
Group A of the Cant. Tales, where the ‘‘u’’-forms appear in overwhelming 
majority. 

2See Tatlock, Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, p. 1. 
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The situation which meets us in the Legend of Good Women 
is, if anything, more puzzling than that in the Troilus, The 
eleven cases' which occur are divided between “a ’’-forms 
and “u’’-forms in the six most important Mss. as follows :— 





| First Person ||Second Person!! Third Perso® 


























ta” by? | ca ke | e897? | Hg? 

j | 
NN icc cicesnessonseinne 2 1 5 ai | 8 | 
IRIEL Mi stntrssnnsonesenssonscces 2 1 4 1 j} 3 | 
TRG iihicwcnce.csocsiccccs 2 1 5 site zz 
Trinity BR. 8. 19...........0c.000 2 1 3 2 8 
Addit. 28,617 ?..........0..0000. 1 2 oe | 2 
PRIN Rs sw ddiccisoescnccossccees 1 2 5 ed 5 








Besides these six, the Legend has been printed from Selden 
B. 24, as well as from fragmentary texts in three other Mss. 
The Selden ms., being the work of a Scottish scribe, sup- 
presses all the “u”-forms in the Legend as in the Parl. of F. 
For this reason I thought it hardly worth while to include it 
in the table. Similarly, the fragmentary mss., Addit, 9,832 
(lines 1-1985) and Addit. 12,524 (lines 1640-end) show in 
every case the spelling “shall.” Pepys 2,006 (“B”’), which 
breaks off at line 1377, reads “ shall” at lines 12 and 281 
and “shull” at line 1088. In the Legend we meet again 
the phrase “men shal” at line 12; and here also all the 
Mss. agree in the use of the “a”-form with the indefinite 
pronoun. “Men shal” also occurs at line 302 of the revised 
Prologue, found only in Camb. Gg. 

The ratio of ‘“a”-forms in the Legend, it will be observed, 
is certainly not lower than that found in Troilus. Moreover, 
in the case of the Legend a special problem is presented by 
the double Prologue. Of the mss. which contain the first 
form of the Prologue the earliest, as well as the best, are, 


1 The following is a list of the cases in the L. G. W.: 12, 281, 1088, 
1386, 1618, 1710, 1927, 2003, 2627, 2661, 2689. Two additional cases 
appear in the revised Prologue (Camb. Gg.): 302, 364. 

? Ms. is very incomplete. 


2 
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Fairfax, Bod]. 638, and Tanner 346. These three compose 
what is known as the “ Oxford group,” the first two manu- 
scripts being sisters and the third a cousin to the others. It 
becomes a matter of interest, therefore, to compare the usage 
of these three Mss., not only in the Legend but in the other 
Minor Poems, in order to determine to what extent the 
scribes of the extant texts followed their original and to what 
extent they varied from it. 





Fairfax Bodl. 638 





ma 66a? ey” 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Compleynte to Pite 

WU Fn Ws nn sss deesededecnes aoe ae 
Hous of Fame a 
Leg. of G. W | 10 





(lacking } 
a a 





bo DD Te eS 








The essential agreement which this comparison discloses 
establishes the fact, important for our purpose, that the scribes 
of these mss. followed with reasonable fidelity the shal’s and 
shul’s of the lost archetype—which, however, as Miss Ham- 
mond has shown, “cannot very well date earlier than? 1415,”! 

Camb. Gg., recent scholars agree, contains the revised 
form of the Prologue. If Chaucer in the course of this 
revision had come upon ungrammatical shal’s introduced 
into the text by the heedless Adam, one would suppose that 
he would have taken this opportunity to correct them. Yet 
if he made such corrections we shall look in vain for any 
trace of them in the extant manuscript. At line 281 of the 


,’ 


Prologue in its earlier form we read, “ ye shal here’’; in the 
revision this passage was transferred to a position before the 
Balade, but we still read (at line 184) “ye shal here.” 
Moreover, in the revision of the “gold in -cofre”’ phrase 
(Fairfax 380), Camb. Gg. actually adds another instance of 


1 Chaucer Bibliog. Manual, p. 338. 
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the incorrect “a’’-form: “they shal hit profre” (364). To 
judge, then, from the extant text of the later prologue, one 
is likely to conclude that in the work of revision Chaucer’s 
mind was taken up with other matters than grammar. 
Whatever our opinion may be on this point, we must 
conclude, I think, that the “a”-forms in the Legend of 
Good Women, as well as those in the Zroi/us, were introduced 
into the text very early. I think it not unlikely that they 
even proceed from Chaucer’s own scribe. We have Chaucer’s 
own word for it that Adam did a careless piece of work 
with the Troilus. And, to judge from the extant Ms., the 
scribe whom he employed to copy the Legend was equally 
careless—at least in the matter of shal’s. On the other 
hand, we may suppose that the scribe employed to copy the 
Parl. of F. was a “ pre-Adamite.” This would enable us 
to account for the radical difference in shal and shul forms 
between the Parlement on the one hand, and Jroi/us and the 


Legend—a difference which extends to widely separated Mss. 
like Camb. Gg. on the one hand and the Oxford group on 
the other. This explanation, I grant, is highly conjectural, 
but I am unable to put forward any other hypothesis which 


will account for the facts. 

On the whole the results gained thus far are instructive 
chiefly in providing new illustrations of the original sin of 
Adam. They show, at least, the large allowance which must 
be made for the scribe in considering the orthography of 
Chaucerian texts. In the Canterbury Tales, on the other 
hand, to which we turn next, the collation of sha/’s and 
shul’s leads, I believe, to more positive results. By furnish- 
ing a new test which may be applied to the separate Tales it 
throws some light upon the problem of the evolution of the 
collection, 

The tables which follow exhibit the cases of ‘a ”-forms 
and “u”-forms respectively which appear in each of the 
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eight mss. of the Cant. Tales printed by the Chaucer Society, 
In every case I have arranged the Tales in the order of the 
manuscript. 


Ellesmere MS. 





~~ a | ° 
First Person | Second Person | Third Person 
ae Wadd “ee cnt 6a” ee) 66g? | ey 





Group sea 4 1 
Man A Law (with head- link)| SS 


Ww ife of Bath 


wes a 


sino: 


Squire 

Franklin 

Physician 

I pc ecediccasssaphscadesice 

Shipman-Prioress (including| 
end-link) 

Sir Thopas (no cases) 

I ids tissah Aaiinccchineennnns 

Monk-Nun’s Priest 

Second Nun 

Canon’s Yeoman 


eoronoc: 2: 


. 
ae 


bo oo Go: 


> bo 




















Parson ; Po | 





Hengwrt MS. 


First Person | Second Person|| Third Person 
6g 9? | 66 yy? ee Vdd 669? “S71 ew" 











3 1 


9 
- 


Group A 
WwW ife of Bath 


bon 


Summoner . 
Monk-Nun’s Priest............. 
Manciple 


Man of Law (with head-link) 





Melibeus 


- : : ; 
DEOL! Hroccr am: ror: 





























1Ms. defective. 
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Cambridge MS. Gq. 








First Person | Second Person Third Person 
agi} 1% {56g 6a oy? 


es TS. bea 





9 | 9 
_ 


1 


Group 
Man Me (with head-link) 
Wife of Bath 


Crm @ 


Merchant 


Squire 


a 


> wwe sTEOD: 


Shipman-Prioress............... 





Monk-Nun’s Priest............. 
Second Nun 

Canon’s Yeoman 

Manciple 








CO DOD NRK Dee bebe: ft 





1Ms. defective. 
Including line 939 where Ms. wrongly reads ‘‘schal we. 


Corpus MS. 





| First Person | |Second Person! Third Person 


| arr | ey? | ree t ee ba? oy”? 


I vossesccsntcccacesinsscceses | 2 


pi 2 if 3 | 
Gamelyn 1 9 || 8 c-4 
Man of Law ( with head-link ) | 
Squire (and M. of L.end-link )} 
W ife of Bati:? 


| 
| 


eo: : 








Pardoner 
Shipman-Prioress 
Melibeus. 
Monk-Nun’s Priest... 
Manciple 

Parson! 


~~ . 
WW ATID DON AR: 





1 Ms. incomplete. 
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Petworth MS. 





' =~ | . 
| First Person | |Second Person}; Third Person 
| 66g? | bey? | ta” jy? ee" te” 


esa > SR ee 
1 eS eae 
1 

| 

| 


| 

NRT i cthcocnpscnsaseemnanta 2 
Gamelyn Ea 
Shipman-Prioress Pe iz 
| 

' 

I] 





1 ane 
Man of Law ( with head- fink) | “aa 1 
Squire (and M. of L.end-link) ; i 
Merchant 
Wife of Bath 





Second Nun 
Canon’s Yeoman 
Physician 
Pardoner 
Melibeus. 
Monk-Nun’s Priest 
Manciple 





oo . . 
IW ROM WDOWAW: > 





ry 





1Ms. defective. 
2 Including A 1747 where Ms. wrongly reads ‘‘ he shul.”’ 


Lansdowne MS. 





| First Person | 'Second Person | Third Person 
66g? | ey || og oy? poe) 


1 





Group A...ccocccccccocccecroessore rae 
Gamelyn 5 5 
Man of Law (with head-link)} ... | 1 
Squire (and M. of L.end-link) 1 ia 
Wife of Bath ae a 
PD y cipesitas Aibsedterssdssneesses we 


bo: : 


bo: 


a 





mrocrorban: : 


_. 


Abdo mm: 
is) : 
bobo bo Cle Rm OD 


Monk-Nun’s Priest. ........... 
NEE od. ssciccavrcesciccssee wy 2 os i 
SAREE SERRE sony cee 1 e 


} 


1 Including line 678 where Ms. wrongly reads ‘‘ sche schal.’’ 
? Including G1105 where Ms. wrongly reads ‘‘ we schal.”’ 
5Including F 1474 where ms. wrongly reads ‘‘ sche schol.’’ 











| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 


13 || 27 
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Harl. MS. 7334 





xe IS, 
First Person | Second Person! | Third Person 


cide 
an 
| 


otal Seca [ta ) « uv’? | 





| 
| 
| 
j 


Group A 

Gamelyn 

Manof Law (with head- link) 
Wife of Bath 


torn @oeo 
— 


Summoner......... 


Squire 

Franklin? 

Second Nun 
Canon’s Yeoman 
Physician 
Pardoner 
Shipman-Prioress 


te 
bobo RP WF DW ORD DAI: 


Monk-Nun’s Priest 
Manciple 
Parson 


— 











1 Ms. incomplete. 
? Including B 1176 in Man of Law’s end-link. 


Cambridge Dd. 4. 24 





. 1! 1 ‘ 
First Person | Second Person!| Third Person 
Le dd 66? || Sa 66? ha”? | $y? 





Group ! 
Man of Law (with head-link)| 
W ife of Bath 


Or 


PET baling ascadssbeccanasioncad 
Squire 
Franklin 





— 
> POA woarkbo wor: 











1Ms, lacks A 505-1931. 
2Ms, breaks off at G 853. 
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Perhaps the most striking fact disclosed by these tables is 
the extraordinary regularity of Camb. Dd. in the use of 
“u’’-forms. For the entire Cant. Tales—or rather, since this 
Ms. is defective, for the Tales as far as this Ms. extends— 
Camb. Dd. shows only 11 cases of shal. The ms. which 
stands next to Dd. in this respect is Corpus, but in this 
MS.—comparing only the portions common to Dd.—one 
finds 31 shal’s.' Harl. 7334 comes just after Corpus with 
37 shal’s. 

The question at once arises, whether the “u”-forms in 
Dd. are traditional or whether they are the result of scribal 
alteration. In favor of regarding them as traditional is the 
fact that Dd. is an early text, and one of the best, of the 
Cant. Tales. On the other hand, the fact that in Dd., out 
of a total of 157 instances of the plural form, one finds 
no less than 134 times the spelling shu/n—a spelling very 
infrequent in nearly all the other Mss.—awakens the sus- 
picion that this uniformity is attributable to the Dd. scribe 
himself.2 Moreover, Camb. Dd. belongs to the class of 
“edited ” texts, as they have been termed by Henry Brad- 
shaw and Professor Skeat, that is, texts in which the order 
of Tales has been changed, and the links which bind them 
together adjusted, by a post-Chaucerian editorial hand. It 
would be hazardous, therefore, to rely upon the “u”-forms 
in Dd. as traditional, when they do not appear in Mss. which 
are believed to represent the older arrangement of the Tales. 


1 Through defects in the text of the Wife’s and the Franklin’s Tales the 
Corpus Ms. has lost four instances of the word. Counting all these as 
shal’s, however, we should have a total of only 35. 

7On comparing Zupitza’s print of the Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale 
from the seven Mss. which make up the ‘‘ Dd. group’’ one observes that 
the spelling shuln is peculiar to Dd. Since the other mss. of this group 
are not, in Zupitza’s opinion, derivatives from Dd. it follows that shuln was 
not the spelling in the archetype of the group. 
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On the other hand, it is obvious that a considerable num- 
ber of the “a”-forms which appear in other mss. do not 
go back to the archetype but have been subsequently intro- 
duced through scribal carelessness. The Lansdowne Ms. is 
the greatest offender in this respect; here we find that the 
abnormal “a’”’-forms actually outnumber the “u”-forms.' 
Aside from this constitutional tendency on the part of the 
Lansdowne scribe, one finds also in the other manuscripts 
sporadic a’s which are unsupported elsewhere. In order to 
eliminate so far as possible the “a’’-forms which have crept 
into the text through the carelessness of these scribes let us 
leave out of consideration all those which are not supported 
by at least four Mss. Where four of the eight texts agree in 
writing shal instead of shul it seems reasonable to suspect 
that this may have been the reading of the archetypal manu- 
script. In the following table I follow the line numbering 
of the Chaucer Society prints. The tales are arranged in 
the order of the Hengwrt Ms., which Professor Skeat believes 
represents Chaucer’s original arrangement. The figures in 
parenthesis show the number of texts which agree in the 
a-spellings. 


*The most conspicuous example of this tendency on the part of the 
Lansdowne scribe is presented in the Tale of Gamelyn, where, the over- 
whelming proportion of shul’s shown in Corp. Petw. and Harl. 7334, is 
actually converted by Lansd. into a majority of shal’s (16 to 6). 
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A List of the “A”-forms which appear in four or more of 


the ‘‘ Kight-text’’ Canterbury Tales 





First Person 


Second Person 


Third Person 





Group A........scceeers 


3581 (4) 
3902 (4) 


1822 (4) 
2764 (5) 
2796 (4) 
4121 (6) 
4364 (6) 





Summoner. ............. 


2541 (6) 
[3186] (6) 
4174! (7) 


2262 (4) 





Manciple 





Man of Law 





98 (6) 
133 (8) 
238 (7) 
329 (7) 
349 (7) 
749 (6) 


(209) (7) 
[298] (7) 


~ 847 (8). 





188 (6) 
446 (5) 








Merchant 


2264 (7) 








Franklin 


1231 (5) 
1336 (4) 








182 (4) 


169(5) 





798 (6) 


618 (6) 





2464 (5) 
2487 (4 
2504 (4) 
2509 (5) 


~ -12047(8) 


383 (é 
[418] (7) 


[2207] ( 











538 (4) 








1 Dialect use of ‘‘sal.’’ 


2‘¢ 4 likewise in Sion Coll., Rawl. Poet., McCormick, Harl. 1239, 
Naples, Holkham, Longleat, and Phillipps 8299. 
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It should be explained that the nine cases in the Third 
Person which I have placed in brackets are occurrences of 
the phrase “men shal,” upon which I have already com- 
mented. This phrase being as I have shown idiomatic, 
these cases really should not be included in this list. In 
glancing over this table one is struck at once by the excep- 
tional occurrence of “a”-forms in Group A! and in the 
Man of Law’s Tale. The four “a”-forms in Melibeus out 
of a total of sixty-four, as well as the two in the Parson’s 
Tale out of a total of seventy-one, are wholly negligible. 
Absolute regularity in the use of shul and shal is too much 
to expect from the best of fourteenth-century scribes. In 
Group A, on the other hand, out of a total of fifteen cases 
there remain nine “a”-forms; and in the Man of Law’s 
Tale with eight cases in all, seven “a”-forms remain, and 
these are attested by not less than six of the eight texts, It 
will be observed further that the Squire’s Tale, out of a total 
number of three cases, shows two “a’’-forms. 

This predominance of “a”-forms in the Man of Law’s 
and the Squire’s Tales has an important bearing upon the 
question of the position of these two Tales in the Canterbury 
collection. An overwhelming majority of the extant Mss. 
agree in placing the Squire immediately after the Man of 
Law. And Professor Skeat, in his recent attempt to trace the 
different stages in the evolution of the Canterbury Tales,” 
holds that the Man of Law-—Squire sequence was not only 


a part of Chaucer’s original scheme but continued intact 
through the first three stages. The discovery in the texts 
of these two Tales, now, of a conspicuous fondness for 


1T am not forgetful of the fact that in four mss., viz., Camb. Gg., Elles- 
mere, Har]. 7334, and Camb. Dd., instead of a majority of shal’s one finds 
the majority strongly on the side of shul, A possible explanation for this 
change will be suggested below. 

* The Evolution of the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer Soc., 1907, p. 17. 
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“‘q”’-forms supplies an additional reason for linking them 
together. If it be true, as recent scholars believe, that the 
Tales circulated at first in fascicules, it would be easy to 
suppose that the Man of Law’s Tale and the Squire’s stood 
together in a single fascicule. Further color is given to this 
suggestion by the occurrence of shal at B1176 in the link 
connecting the Man of Law’s and Squire’s Tales.’ One 
finds, then, that the form shal is characteristic not only of 
these two Tales but of the link which joins them. These 
shal’s, moreover, must go back to an early scribe since they 
appear in such a large number of manuscripts. In short, 
the situation which actually presents itself is precisely what 
one would expect to find if the Man of Law’s Tale and the 
Squire’s had been copied by an “a’’-seribe and put into 
circulation in a single fascicule. 

In passing it may be worth while to call attention to the 
fact that the sha/’s stand not only in the Tale of the Man of 
Law but in the head-link which precedes it (B98). This 
observation has a certain negative value in connection with 
the view which has been expressed, that Chaucer wrote the 
Tale of Constance as a separate poem before he had the 
Canterbury collection in mind. If one had found shul in 
the head-link and shal in the Tale it would have given sup- 
port to this view by suggesting that they were written by 
different scribes and so presumably belonged to different 
strata. The occurrence of shal’s, on the other hand, in both 


1 This Man of Law-Squire link (B 1163-1190) is found in no less than 
21 mss., though not all of them use it to connect these two Tales. Seld. B. 
14 makes it link to the Shipman, and Harl. 7334 follows it by the Wife of 

3ath, though with obvious confusion since the link itself (according to this 

MS.) introduces the Sompnour. The form shal is strongly supported by 
the mss. which contain this link, occurring in 15 of the 21, while shul 
appears in only 3. The remaining three substitute here a wholly different 
line. 
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head-link and Tale does not, of course, overthrow this hypo- 
thesis, for it is quite possible to regard these “a’’-forms as 
originating with the scribe who wrote this fascicule. 

The Man of Law-—Squire fascicule as it stands breaks off 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence. The scribe laid down 
his pen only two lines after writing “ Incipit pars tercia,’— 
one wonders why he began the Third Part at all if he had 
only two lines of copy before him. Is it possible that the 
unfinished state of the Squire’s Tale is not due to Chaucer 
but to the scribe? The only other instance in the Canter- 
bury Tales of such an abrupt ending, curiously enough, 
occurs at the end of Group A—which likewise was written 
by a shal scribe—perhaps the same person. That practically 
all the Mss. preserve unbroken the sequence: Prol., Knight, 
Miller, Reeve, Cook, though from this point on they vary 
greatly in the order of the Tales, makes it certain, I believe, 
that Group A composed a separate fascicule. Directly follow- 
ing Group A—in seventeen Mss.—is the Tale of Gamelyn. 
In Gamelyn, is to be observed, the shul’s are preserved with 
exceptional regularity,’ showing conclusively that it was not 
copied by the shal scribe who wrote Group A. The juxta- 
position of Group A and Gamelyn, therefore, supplies another 
important piece of evidence for the fascicule theory. Finally, 
as if to make the transition from “u’’-forms to “a”-forms 
as sharp as possible, twelve of the Mss. which contain the 
Gamelyn follow it immediately by the Man of Law’s Tale 
with its shal’s. 

But by what right, one may very properly ask, is Group 


1 An exception to this statement should be noted in the case of Lans- 
downe, which makes havoc with the ‘‘u’’-forms in Gamelyn, leaving only 
six of them against sixteen ‘‘a’’-forms. This preference for ‘‘ a’’-forms, 
however, characterizes the Lansdowne ms. throughout the whole of the 
Cant. Tales, as has already been remarked. Its treatment of Gamelyn, 
therefore, is in accord with the general usage of this scribe. 
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A assigned to the shal scribe when in four Mss.—Ellesmere, 
Harl. 7334, Camb. Gg. and Dd.—the “a”-forms are dis- 
tinctly outnumbered by “u”-forms? This raises again the 
question which was touched upon above in commenting 
upon Dd.’s peculiar fondness for “u”-forms. Ellesmere, 
Camb. Gg. and Dd., though excellent Mss., give us what is 
regarded as an “edited” text of the Cant. Tales. The 
arrangement of the Tales which one finds in these manu- 
scripts is supposed to be the work of an editorial hand. In 
these mss. the Man of Law—Squire sequence—-so illuminating 
in its bearing upon the fascicule theory—has been broken. 
In Harl. 7334 also the Man of Law-—Squire sequence is 
broken, and the Squire’s Tale transferred to the same posi- 
tion which it holds in the “edited” text. Moreover, scholars 
agree that this Harleian manuscript presents a “ revised ” 
form of the text—though opinion is divided as to whether 
this revision was the work of Chaucer or that of an editor. 
It is highly significant now, it seems to me, to discover that 
the very Mss. which break the Man of Law—Squire sequence 
convert the larger number of shal’s into shul’s. It is clear, 
therefore, that the question of these shal’s and shul’s is 
directly connected with the problem of the order of the 
Canterbury Tales, and particularly with that presented by 
the “revision” in Harl. 7334. Obviously these larger 
problems lie beyond the scope of the present investigation, 
even though they are directly related to it. My present 
object is attained in calling attention to the fact that such 
relationship exists. 
CARLETON Brown. 








II. —THE CATALAN MASCARON AND AN EPISODE 
IN JACOB VAN MAERLANT’S MERLIJN 


A popular allegorical subject in the Middle Ages was that 
which represented the struggle of the good and evil powers 
for the possession of man’s soul. Frequently the evil power 
is centralized in the devil or his procurator, and the contest 
is excited by the harrowing of Hell and the release of the 
damned souls by Christ. According to some of the Church 
Fathers, the devil had certain rights over man after the first 
sin, a right which was the more legitimate since it was 
sanctioned by God himself. The whole subject is closely 
connected with the dogmatic traditions of the Church 
concerning the redemption.’ In the twelfth century, Hugo 
of St. Victor in his commentary on the fifteenth Psalm 
gives an account of a dispute between Christ and Satan, in 
which the devil asserts his right to man as having been 
consigned to him after the Fall.? We find this reproduced 
in an Italian version of the thirteenth century entitled Piato 
del Dio col Nemico.* According to other versions, the 
Virgin Mary undertook the defense of man against the 
claims of the devil. This idea was a product of the worship 
of the Virgin which affected so many of the doctrines of the 
Church. As the protecting Mother of sinners, she was the 
natural adversary of the forces of evil. Mary, the Queen 
of Heaven, was thus contrasted with Lucifer, the independ- 
ent ruler of Hell. In certain cases, the story represents a 


1See Roderich Stintzing, Geschichte der populiiren Literatur des kanonisch 
rémischen Rechts in Deutschland, pp. 259-271 ; Roediger, Contrasti Aniichi, 
Florence, 1887, p. 95; Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels, Vol. 1, p. 228. 

* Hugo: Misc. Annotationes Elucidatoria in quosdam Psalmos David, Cap. 
xu. Migne, cLxxvu, pp. 596-7. 

* Edited by F. Roediger, Contrasti Antichi. Florence, 1887. 
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trial scene in which Christ appears as the judge, the Virgin 
Mary as the advocate of mankind and Mascaron, the devil’s 
procurator, as the plaintiff. This version is found in three 
texts, Dutch, Latin, and Catalan, which show marked 
similarities. 

The Dutch version forms a part of the poem entitled 
Merlijn, attributed to Jacob van Maerlant,' Chap. viti—x111, 
and composed about the year 1261.7 The account there 
given is as follows. The devils, seeing that they have been 
deprived of their prey by the harrowing of Hell, call a 
council and choose Masceroen to go before God as their 
procurator and lay claim to mankind. He presents himself 
before Christ and asks for justice. Christ examines his 
credentials, in which mankind is summoned to hear the 
procurator’s demands, and appoints Good Friday for the 
hearing of the case. Masceroen protests against the 
appointment of a holy day, but his objection is not admitted. 
On returning to Hell, he tells his companions how miserably 
he has fared, but Lucifer, despite his protests, bids him 
return early on the following day. In the heavenly court 
he chooses a high place and waits. When at midday no one 
has appeared to answer his claims, he goes before God and 
demands the judgment by default. God, however, silences 
him by saying that the case is set for the evening. As night 
approaches, Masceroen again becomes impatient and cries 
loudly : “‘ Lord, where is justice, which, men say, dwells in 
Heaven?” God postpones the trial until the next day, and 


1 Jacob van Maerlant’s Merlijn, ed. by van Vloten, Leiden, 1880. The 
relation of this version to the allegory of the Four Daughters of God, or 
Procés de Dieu, has been studied by Miss Hope Traver in her monograph, 
The Four Daughters of God, Philadelphia, 1907. I am indebted to this 
work for many suggestions. 

? Jan de Winkel in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, 11, i, 458 
and 465. 
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Masceroen again returns to Hell in discomfiture and is 
again forced by Lucifer to prosecute his claim on the morrow. 

Meanwhile the Virgin Mary, feeling a mother’s sorrow 
for mankind, offers herself as advocate, at which there is 
great rejoicing among the angels. When the hour comes, 
God takes his place in his consistory, surrounded by count- 
less hosts of angels, patriarchs and prophets, and when 
Mary, attended by a multitude of angels, has entered and 
seated herself beside her son, the trial begins. She asserts 
her readiness to answer for man and challenges Masceroen 
to present his claim. He, unable to raise his eyes to the 
brightness of her glory, turns fretfully to God, saying ; “In 
every case there must be three: the judge, the plaintiff, and 
the defendant. You are the judge, I the plaintiff, but I do 
not see the guilty one.” Mary interposes with a second 
assertion of her intention to act as man’s representative, but 
Masceroen objects, saying : ‘It is contrary to all justice that 
a woman act as advocate; besides, she is your mother and 
bound by kinship.” Mary indignantly replies, and after 
much opposition, she is recognized as advocate. Then fol- 
lows prolonged argument, Masceroen seeking to establish 
his right to man and Mary insisting that his right has been 
lost and forfeited to Christ. Masceroen then takes from his 
pocket a Bible and quotes Genesis ii, 17, and presses his 
claim so hard that Mary, weeping, begs her Son to help her. 
Moved by her distress, He would dismiss Masceroen, but 
the latter suggests a compromise. “I will take my speech 
from the Scriptures and confirm it by heathen law. When 
there is strife between two parties, what does the judge do 
but make a division? Therefore give to me the evil, to 
your mother the good. Put mankind in the scale. Her 
part will be bitterly small.” Christ is about to yield, but 
Mary cries that the weighing has already been done through 
the death of her son. Thereupon Masceroen demands advo- 

3 
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cates, and chooses Justice and Truth. The angels urge 
Mary to likewise choose advocates, and she decides upon 
Mercy and Peace. The four virtues appear and the debate 
is given over to them. Gerechtecheit and Waerheit would 
condemn man without pity, but Ontfermecheit would give 
pardon to the repentant sinner. Vrede then proves that 
God’s sentence of death upon those who had eaten the apple 





has already been accomplished, since before this sin, man 
i) was immortal. She then claims that David’s prophecy be 
| fulfilled, in that Ontfermecheit and Waerheit meet and she 
‘| and Gerechtecheit kiss. This is granted, whereupon Masce- 
| roen in rage and dismay flees to Hell, where eternal enmity | 


is vowed against Christ. 

As was pointed out by Miss Traver,' the story is a com- : 
bination of three separate elements: (1) a trial scene in 
which the Virgin and Satan’s representative contend for the 
possession of man; (2) the motive of the scales in which 
man’s good and evil deeds are weighed; (3) the debate 
between the four virtues, two of whom condemn man and 
two plead in his behalf.’ It is only with the first of these 
elements, the trial scene, with which we are here concerned. 

No definite source is known for this Dutch version. 
Inasmuch as the Merlijn is for the most part merely a trans- 
lation of the French Merlin, it is reasonable to believe that 
Maerlant also followed a French original in this episode. 
- Miss Traver sums up as follows her investigation of the 
source. ‘ When one remembers that Maerlant for the rest 
of the poem, was merely a translator, one must doubt 
whether the credit for inventing the ‘Processus Belial’ 







belongs to him. I cannot but feel, therefore, that an earlier 












1 Op. cit., p. 55. 

?See Miss Traver’s monograph for a study of the allegory of the Four 
Daughters of God, or Procts de Dieu, based upon Psalm Ixxxiv, 11, 
Misericordia et Veritas obviaverunt sibi; Justitia et Pax osculate sunt. 
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version of similar character must have existed in either 
Latin, Spanish or French, and that from this the allegory 
in Merlijn was derived.” ' 

About one hundred years after Maerlant, another Nether- 
landish poem appeared which repeats almost exactly the 
above-mentioned episode of the Merlijn. This is the Mas- 
cheroen,” which may have been written by Jan Boendale, a 
disciple of Maerlant. Only two important changes occur. 
The council of devils with which the scene in Merlijn opens 
is preceded in the Mascheroen by another council in which 
the devils, dismayed that their efforts to tempt Christ were 
vain, learned through studying the Scriptures that the object 
of the incarnation is the redemption of man through the 
death of Christ, and accordingly planned to prevent His 
death by sending a vision to Pilate’s wife. The other 
instance where the two poems materially differ is in the 
arguments employed by the four Virtues, and need not con- 
cern us here. 

Stintzing* mentions two Latin versions which offer a 
striking similarity to the account contained in Merlijn. The 
first, entitled Processus judiciarius, begins : Accessit Mas- 
caron ad dei omnipotentis prasenciam et ait, ete., and ends 
thus: Litigacio Manscaron (sic) contra genus humanum finit 
feliciter.* The second has as heading: Libellus procuratoris 
in quo dyabolus producit litem coram judice omnipotente deo 
contra genus humanum, pro quo beata virgo Maria tanquam 
procuratrix et advocata comparens tandem pugnam obtinuit 


1 Op. cit., p. 62. 

°F. A. Snellaert, Nederlandsche Gedichten wit de veertiende eeuw, van Jan 
Boendale, Hein van Aken, en anderen, Brussels, 1869, pp. Ixiii-lxxviii and 
493-549. It is found in a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Marshall 
Coll., No. 32, of the late fourteenth century. 

8 Op. cit., p. 265. 

*I have not been able to see a copy of this version, which formed a part 
of Stintzing’s own collection. 
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et inimici versuciam confudit. It begins ; Accessit Ascaron 
ad omnipotentis dei presentiam et ait, etc., and ends thus: 
O clemens o pia o dulcis Maria. Amen, Venetiis per Gerar- 
dum de Flandria. 1478.’ 

The account begins with the appearance of the procurator 
infernalis nequitice, who is called in the first, Mascaron, and 
in the second, Ascaron. Aside from this, the two versions 
agree in the main. The trial scene is interlarded with count- 
less citations of Roman and Canon law, so that the purpose 
of juristic instruction is plainly evident. Near the end of 
the narrative, when Mascaron feels that he is hard pressed, 
he asks for the assistance of two advocates, Justice and 
Truth. On the advice of the angels, Mary chooses Mercy 
and Peace to aid her, and, as in Merlijn, the case is brought 
to an end by Peace. Stintzing believed that the name Mas- 
caron gives us a clue to the source of the account. He says 
that Mascaron in Spanish and French names means Fratzen- 
gesicht. The root word mascra, masea, Larve (mask) whence 
mascara (personatorum turba, according, to Du Cange) 
has thus passed from Arabic into Romance, for in 
Arabic Maschara means Possenspiel. Thus the name leads 
us to France or Spain. ‘Ist man iiberdies versucht, in 
manchen Wendungen der Rede den Einfluss orientalischer 
Vorstellungen zu erkennen, so méchte man den Ursprung 
der Schrift in Spanien vermuthen.” ? 
version, Miss Traver arrived at the same conclusion: “ This 
name implies a Spanish origin for these versions, and I have 
found references to a Spanish version called Mascaron, but 
have not succeeded in finding any copy of these versions or 
any information as to their date or character.” * 


In considering this 





1T owe to the kindness of Prof. A. L. Stiefel a transcript of a copy of 
this version which is found in the Stadtbibliothek of Munich. In study- 
ing this version, I shall designate it by the name Ascaron. 


2 Op. cit., p. 266, 3 Op. cit., p. 61. 
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The Spanish version, in reality Catalan, the existence of 
which was suspected by Stintzing and Miss Traver, has been 
published in the Coleccién de Documentos inéditos del Archivo 
general de la Corona de Aragon, Vol. x11, pp. 107-117, 
edited by D. Préspero de Bofarull y Mascaré. Mila y 
Fontenals speaks of it as follows in his Origenes del teatro 

P g 
catalén: “Técanos mencionar ahora un documento de nuestra 
literatura, no porque le juzguenios mfs antiguo que el mis- 
terio de que luego hablaremos, sino poryue ofrece la forma 
q ’ 1 
de transici6n que consideramos anterior 4 la de los misterios. 
Tal es el Mascarén, obra conservada en cédices de San Cucu- 
> 
fate y de Ripoll, escrita hacia fines del siglo. La semejanza 
de argumento con los autos castellanos y muy especialmente 
D5 ’ 
con el de La Residencia del hombre de principios del siglo 
XVI, y la forma del relato en que intervienen y dialogan el 
demonio Mascar6én, como acusador del linaje humano, el 
’ Ly ’ 


Criador como juez y Nuestra Sefiora como abogada, asemejan 
. fo) b 


esta obra 4 los verdaderos misterios, y aun se ha supuesto 
con visos de verosimilitud que estaba destinado 4 ser reci- 
tado por diferentes personas, siendo una de ellas la encargada 
de la parte del narrador ; creemos que si se recité en ptblico, 
lo fué por un lector solo, No se opone en rigor 4 la recita- 
cién alternada el que la parte narrativa sea muy extensa y en 
nada manifieste que se dirige 4 espectadores, ni menos el que 
la designacién de los personajes esté puesta en boca del nar- 
rador (E dix lo Criador . . . E dix la advocade . . .), pero 
si, 4 nuestro ver, una circunstancia al parecer minuciosa : las 
palabras de un interlocutor estén una vez interrumpidas por 
el narrador: Yo, dix Mascaron, demanam si es algu,”’ ete.’ 

It is difficult to believe that this version was intended to 
be recited, although it is possible that its source was a 
primitive form of mystery play, and that the form which 


1 Obras completas, Vol. v1, Barcelona, 1895, pp. 216. 
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we have is a remaniement in narrative style. It is unfortu- 
nate that Mila y Fontanals did not state clearly to what 
century Mascarén might be attributed. The editor of the 
text ascribes the manuscript to the end of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the fifteenth century. José Sol y Padris, who 
first mentioned it, says that the manuscript is of the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century.’ 

The Catalan version narrates merely the suit of Mascaron 
against mankind, which is defended by the Virgin Mary, 
but the trial scene is not so fully developed as in the Dutch 
and Latin versions. The element of weighing the good and 
evil deeds of mankind does not appear, nor is any mention 
made of the participation in the case of the Four Daughters 
of God. The juristie element was not fully developed, 
although one can see how the account offered material 
capable of serving as a model of legal procedure. In many 
passages, there is absolute agreement. I wish to point out 
some of the most striking parallel passages in the Catalan, 
Dutch and Latin versions. I shall designate the Catalan 
text as Mascaron, the Dutch as Merlijn, and the Latin text 
which I have used as Ascaron. I have not attempted to 
correct the Catalan text, which, as Morel-Fatio? has said, is 
erbdrmlich incorrekt. I shall take up later the introduction 
in the Catalan text, which does not appear in the other 
versions. 

The devils hold a council and send a procurator to appear 
before God. 


Mascaron. E per tal com les dites raons los dits dimonis vaerense 
escarnits e enganats, hordonaren e feren 1 procurador per 
nom Mascaron, 1 demoni molt savi e discret e estelati que 
en la presencia del fil de Deu ana legir pleyt denant aquel 
contra lumenal linatje. 


1 Biblioteca de autores espafioles, Vol. 11, p. 152n. 
? Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, Vol. 11, 2, p. 88. 
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MERLIJN, Ll, 2013-23. 
Doe die Duvele zagen daernaren 
Dat zy aldus bespottet waren, 
Doe riepen zi te samene gereede 
Alle die hellesche quaethede, 
Ende koren onder hem allen daer 
Enen procureere scalck ende zwaer, 
Die was geheten Masceroen ; 
Dien wart befolen al hoer doen 
Ende dat hi soude varen mede 
In Onses Heren jegenwordichede, 
Gelijck dat procureere plegen. 


This is followed in Masearon and Mertlijn by casuistical 


arguments to justify the appearance of the procurator of 


Hell as a plaintiff before God. The arguments agree in 
the main in the two texts, but are more fully developed in 
Merlijn. This introduction is not found in Ascaron. 

Masearon then appears in the presence of God and de- 
mands a hearing. 


Mascaron. E Creador de totes coses, tu es vera justicia e jo son procura- 
dor de tota la inquesia infernal. E pux que tu es vera jus- 
ticia e dins tu es nade e de tu es axida, placia a tu quem 
vules hoyr en justicia. E dix lo Creador—si tu es procura- 
dor, mostrem la tua procuracio e fem daquela pliena fe e 
plena justicia. 

MERLIJN, 1]. 2049-55. 

‘*O schepper, ende aller dinge gerechtecheit, 
Ick ben procureere alre quaetheit 
Van der Hellen, dy moet genoegen des, 
Want dy van der Gerechticheit angeboren es 
My te hoeren, alse bode der Hellen.”’ 
Onse Here antworde den fellen : 
‘* Bistu procureere, toge dine brieve nu.’’ 

ASCARON. Accessit Ascaron ad omnipotentis dei praesentiam et ait: 
Creator omnium, ubique iusticia? Ego sum procurator totius 
nequicie infernalis; placeat iusticie dignator me audire. 
Cui dominus ait: Si tu es procurator, exhibe procuratorium. 


Mascaron replies : 
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Mascaron. E espos (sic) Mascaron procurador al Creador—jo primera- 
ment vul infernar sobre 1 gran article qui tocha lo mesels de 
totes les penes infernals e feta aquesta infernacio, jo mostrare 
carte de ma procuracio. 

MeERuIsN, ll. 2056-60. 

Masceroen zeide : ‘‘Ick wille eer iu 
Bevroeden op een punte wel hoge, 
Die roert die gene al onse vermoge 
Die in der Hellen zijn, ende op dat 
Beziet onse procuracie nu ter stat.’’ 
Ascaron. Respondit procurator. Volo te informare super quodam 
arduo articulo qui tangit medullitus omnes inferos et infor- 
matione facta, exhibebo procuratorium. 


God then threatens to turn the procurator out of Heaven 
if he does not show at once his credentials, and Mascaron 
thereupon shows his paper. 


Mascaron. E lo demoni tement lo Creador lo qual no vae que li fo 
jutge forable, mostra con era fet procurador de tota la 
iniquitat infernal e perlant axi com a umenalment pot hom 
perlar, la carta fo feta axi bastant e sofecientment que en 
alguna manera in pert no avia defaliment ne la pogera hom 
anullar en nula manera. 

MERLIN, Il. 2069-74. 

Dese ontsach den rechter doer das 

Ombe dat hy des onwillech was ; 

Dus toende hy die procuracie, zijn teken 
Daer wy af gemeenleke spreken, 

Dat herde wel gedichtet was dan, 

Dat daer niet te beterne was an. 

ASCARON. Qui formidans iudicem, quem sibi gratum non videbat, ex- 
hibuit procuratorium. Et ut more humano loquamur, sic 
sufficienter factum quod in nulla ipsius parte patiebatur 
calumpniam. 


The devil then makes a formal claim for all the souls 
which had been released by the redemption, and asks that 
mankind be summoned to hear the suit. He wishes to 


recover possession, not only of all the souls in Heaven and 
Purgatory, but also of all those born and to be born. The 


Creator replies : 
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Mascaron. E dix lo Creador—jo te be entes tu demoni demanes que sia 
fet dia asignat al umanal linatje que respona a la tua de- 
mande. 

MERLIIN, Il. 2105-06. 

Onse Here sprack: ‘‘ick hore wel dy, 
Du begeres enen dach daer by.”’ 
Ascaron. Respondit dominus: Audiui te. Modo agatur de die. 


The procurator urges that a day be at once assigned for 
the hearing, and God names Good Friday. 


Mascaron. E respos lo Creador al dit procurador infernal—fil de demoni 
ede dapnacio iniquicia e falcedat malvat demoni tu casent 
del cel e si erets lo mig del cel e de la terra jo a tu al 
umenal linatje asignat sert die a comparer denant mi, ¢o es 
a saber lo divenres sant de la mia pacio en lo qual jo fuy 
crucificat. 


MERLIJN, ll. 2113-21. 
Doe sprack Onse Here ende zeide : 
‘*Sone des viants ende alre quaetheide, 
Verdomede scalck, al vallende onwaerde 
Hevestu gemeten tusscen hemel ende aerde, 
Ick legge dy dach alse procureere gerede, 
Ende den menscheliken geslechte te komene mede 
Vor mi als tot enen zekeren dage 
Alse in den heiligen vrydage, 
Op den welcken ick gecrucet was.’’ 

AScARON. Respondit dominus ei: Dyabole fili iniquitatis et ingratitu- 
dinis nec nurum damnate nequam, tam cito mensurasti inter- 
vallum inter celum et terram, unde assigno diem certam tibi 
ad respondendum hic coram me scilicet diem veneris sanc- 
tam, in qua fui crucifixus. 


The procurator refuses to accept a festival day, but God 
is unwilling to change his decision. 


Mascaron. E respos Mascaron—jo aquex dia nol pren cor en aytal dia 
nol podia nul hom ans hon que sia es feriat. E respos lo 
Creador—jo e fets los drets axi jo dispon e vul que sia aquel 
dia. 

MERLIJN, Il. 2122-26. 

Masceroen antworde te hant na das : 
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‘* Dien dach ick niet ontfangen sal 
Want dien dach viert men overal.’’ 
Onse Here sprack : ‘‘ ick makede dat recht 
inde ick latet hierop nu ende echt.’’ 
Ascaron. Respondit procurator: Istam diem non accepto, quia est 
ubilibet feriata. Respondit dominus : ego iura condidi. Sic 
hoc dispono. 


God then summons the angel Gabriel and bids him send 
for mankind. 


Mascaron. E de continent lo Creador apela Jo beneyt angel Gabriel e 
dixli—aparela tot humanal linatje que conparega soficient- 
ment e sia que vega e no sera anantat en aquest negosi axi 
com orde de dret e de rao ho requer. 

MERLIJN, 1]. 2127-29. 

‘*O Gabriel, roep des menschen diet 
Dat zi komen tesen dage ; en komen si niet, 
Men sal voert dat recht doen scinen.”’ 
Ascaron. O gabriel, voca genus humanum ut compareat sufficienter, et 
siue compareat siue non, procedetur ut ius dictabit. 


The procurator then returns to Hell and relates how he 
has fared. The devils are very angry, but Lucifer com- 
mands him to appear on the following day to prosecute the 
suit. Mascaron consents, but adds that he would rather be 
tortured than appear again before God. 


Mascaron. E respos Mascaron—jo mes emaria aci estar crucificat e tur- 
mentat cruelment que comparer denant lo Creador en lo qual 
es tot goyg e tota alegria en nula manera quant veyg aytal 
goyg, non pux alegrar ans hom mes lo veg lo dit goyt e mes 
e de dolor e de turment e de pena, mas enpero axi com aquel 
a qui jo son tengut de hobeyr, fare com que mes. 

MeEruiJn, ll. 2144-52. 

Masceroen zeide: ‘‘ ick hadde liever twaren 
Hier met iu werden gepynet voerwaer, 

Dan weder te gane voer hem daer, 

Daer alle blijtscap is van vrouden, 

Ende daer ick niet af mach vervrouden, 
Maer meer my bedroeven hierby 
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Ombe hoer blijtscap die niet mach en my ; 
Maer ick moet gehoersuem wesen, 
Ende oeck doen dat staet te desen.”’ 

AscARON. Qui Ascaron respondit : mallem potius hic vobiscum cruciari 
quam ibi ubi est omne gandium esse, quoniam ibi nullo modo 
gaudeo sed potius doleo, cum gaudereincipio. Sed obedientie 
datus, faciam quod incumbit. 


Early on the appointed day, the procurator of Hell enters 
the court of Heaven and waits for the hearing. 


Mascaron. E parlar umanalment comparech Mascaron denant lo Creador 
en lo dit dia vench en hora dalba. E estant en lo palau tot 
sol en 1 angle e sabia be que major deuria esser la contumacia 
daquel qui demana que daquel qui es demanat e per aquesta 
rao era vengut axi mati per tal que no li pogues lo jutje 
escriure fadiga en lo plet e tenia abdoses les oreles be 
aparelades que en lo palau no fes naguna cosa contra el. 

MERLIN, Il. 2153-64. 

Op den dage, die daer geset was, 

Quam Mascheroen, sijt zeker das, 
Recht in den dageraet, ende ginck 

In eenen winkel na die dinck 

In dat pleidoen, want hi wiste dat 

Wel, dat des eyschers stat 

Eerst ende gestadiger moet wesen, 

Dan die men eyschet tot desen ; 

Ende daerombe quam hi vroe, God weet, 
Ende hadde beide sine oren gereet 
Ende sine ogen opgedaen oeck wyde, 
Ombe te hoerne ende ziene in elke zyde. 

Ascaron. Ut more humano loquamur, comparuit Ascaron in aurora 
diei, stans in consistorio dei solus in quodam angulo. Bene 
autem sciebat quod maior erat contumacia actoris quam rei. 
Et ideo tempestiue venerat et ambas aures apertas habebat et 
paratas semper, ne quid contra eum fieret. 


At midday, Mascar6n complains that mankind has not 
yet answered the summons, but God sends him back to his 
place. 


Mascaron. E con fo hora de mig die vench Mascaron a la presencia de 
Deu e dix—Pare Sant, jo som vengut mati e encara esper 
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lumanal linatje e encare no es vengut feen aco. E dix Jo 
Salvador—ve, ve, ve que encara no es pasat lo dia. E lo 
dimoni tornasen estar en lo dit angle del palau. 
MERLIJN, Il. 2165-72. 
Ende doe t den middage begonste naken 
Quam Masceroen voert met sinen saken 
In die jegenwordicheit Godes, ende zeide : 
‘* Heilge vader! ick quam voer ende nae beide ; 
Nu doe my recht, ick beide te lanck.’’ 
Doe zeide Cristus: ‘‘ Duvel, nu ganck, 
Want al dese dach ten rechte staet.’’ 
Doe keerde hy weder ten winckel, die quaet. 

AscARON. Appropinquante autem quasi iam meridie, accessit Ascaron 
ad presentiam dei dicens: pater sancte, ego veni diluculo et 
semper expectaui; fac mihi iusticiam. Dixit ei dominus: 
Uade, vade ; tota dies cedit. Tune demon rediit in angulum 
et expectauit usque ad horam extremam. 


At Vespers, the procurator again demands that the case 
be heard, but again his claim is not allowed, and he must 
return to his place. This is not found in Ascaron. 


Mascaron. A ora de vespres lo dit Mascaron vench ab gran brogit denant 
la presencia del Creador dient—Senyor Deus, hon es justicia? 
E respos lo Creador—malvat, no e dit que encara no es pasat 
aquest dia? E ladonchs lo dit dimoni tornasen en lo dit 
angle del palau e espera tot lo dia tro a la completa. 


MERLIJN, ll. 2173-80. 

Ontrent Vespertyde gaf hy doe wt 
Enen vreesliken, gruweliken geluet, 
Ende sprack : ‘‘ God, waer es Dyne gerechtichede ?”’ 
Onse Here antworde hem ter stede : 

«Ja, en zeide ick dy niet, vule quaet, 
Dat al dese dach ten rechte gaet?’’ 
Doe keerde hy weder in dem winckel daer, 
Ende wachtede bet der nacht wel naer. 


‘ 


At nightfall, Mascar6n again appears before God, accusing 
Him of injustice. After considerable discussion, the hearing 
is postponed until the following day. Here the three ver- 
sions agree. The Dutch version is the fullest, but adds 
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nothing important. Then the Virgin Mary, moved to pity 
by the danger which threatens mankind, offers to be its 


advocate. 


Mascaron. E com Madona Sancta Maria sabe quel humanal linatje era 
citat, moguda de gran pietat axi com damor maternal parlant 
humilment, ach despleer e dix publicament al humanal 
linatje—no tiens paor que jo dema e tots temps sere avocade 
del humanal linatje. E ab aytant tota lorde dels angels 
salegra e ach plaer de gran leticia. 

MERLIN, Il, 2231-40. 

Alse dese beroepinge quam te voren 
Der reyner maget wtverkoren 
Bedroevede zi hoer ombe dien pleit 

Met moederliker ontfermicheit ; 

Ende doe si vernam dat verlenget waer 
Die dach, sprach zi doe openbaer 

Totter menscheit : ‘‘nu laet iu sorgen 
Want opten dach van morgen 

Sal ick uwer aller vorsprake wesen.”’ 
Dat hemelsche volck verblide van desen. 

AscAron. Cumque clamor ad aures virginis Marie pervenisset, re gesta 
audita, materno amore condoluit. Audiens tamen eomi- 
nationem factam esse, nec ultra processum, publice dixit : 
Non terreamini, quia die crastina humani generis aduocata 
ero et in hoc totus chorus angelorum conquieuit. 


The next day, the Virgin Mary appears in the Heavenly 
court, accompanied by angels who sing her praise, and 
having seated herself beside her Son, says that she will 
undertake the defense of mankind, and asks that Mascarén 
be summoned. The three versions agree here. The angels 
rejoice at this announcement and send for the procurator of 
Hell. 


Mascaron. E ladonchs los angels e los amichs de Deu ageren gran plaer 
e apellaren Mascaron diens—vine Mascaron dapnat e repro- 
vat, cor ara as trobade part qui defendre lumanal linatje. 

MERLIN, ll. 2275-79. 

Ende hieraf verblide die Hemel al, 
Dat zi een vorsprake wesen sal, 
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Ende riepen den verdomeden totter stede : 
‘*Coemt, verwysede ende verbannen mede, 
Du vindes hier wedersake in dit doen.’’ 
Ascaron. Tunc omnes angeli de tanta aduocata gloriantes vocauerunt 
dampnatum dicentes—veni condempnate et reprobe ; inuenies 
partem. 


Mascar6n enters, but is unable to raise his eyes to the 
Virgin, who looks at him angrily. 





Mascaron. E Mascaron ple denveja e de tot engan vench e no gosa levar 
los uls ves la care de la avocade qui al ul de dona irade lo 
guardava axi com Mascaron ho podia conexer. 

MERLIJN, 1]. 2280-82. 

Aldus zo quam daer vorwaert Masceroen, 
Ende en dorst niet, sonder waen, 
Sine ogen op onse vorsprake slaen, 

AsSCARON. Accessit autem demon plenus inuidia omnique dolo nec fuit 
ausus oculos erigere in aduocate faciem que ipsum ita turbato 
oculo respiciebat. 


God bids him speak, and Mascarén replies that three 
persons must be present at a trial; the plaintiff, the defend- 
ant, and the judge. The judge and plaintiff, he says, are 


present, but he does not see the defendant. 


Mascaron. E dix Mascaron—tot hom sap que judici esta en III persones 
go es a saber, lo jutja e aquel qui demana e aquel qui es 
demanat. Vet tu qui est jutje e jo qui son demanador; la 
persona del demanat ne lo ich veig sens la qual no sera agual 
lo judici. 

MERLIN, II. 2293-2301. 

Doe sprack hi: ‘‘ick wil dat elck verstaet 
Dat in elcken rechte voertgaet : 

Drie persone heb ick vereest 

Die vader, die zone, die heilge geest ; 
Der rechter sie ick alset behoevet, 

Dat ick eyscher ben isser geproevet 

By mynen brieven, als men ziet, 

Den sculdegen persoen en zie ick niet, 
Sonder wien dat recht es twint.’’ 
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Ascaron. Dixit demon: Cuncti sciunt quod iudicium constat ex tribus 
personis scilicet iudicis, actoris et rei. Iudicem video, 
quod ego sum actor probatur per citatorium ; personam autem 
rei non video sine quo nullum est iudicium. 


The Virgin Mary replies that she represents mankind. 
Mascar6n objects to this because she is a woman and also 
because of her relationship with the Judge. After a long 
debate in which Mascar6n proves himself an “ audace 
contradittore e buon loico,”’ the Judge decides to allow Mary 
to appear in behalf of mankind. Mascar6n then takes a 
Bible from his pocket and reads the verse of Genesis which 
promises punishment to Adam and Eve if they disobey the 
command of God and which constitutes the basis of the 
claim of Lucifer against man. Mary refutes this claim, and 
here the Catalan text stops quite unexpectedly with a “ Deo 
gracias.” The Latin and Dutch versions agree in the main 
with the above, but the scene is more fully developed, and 
in Ascaron the juristic element, with the many references to 
Canon law, is more prominent. As I have said, the Catalan 
text stops at this point. In the Dutch and Latin versions, 
Mary, when hard pressed, has recourse to tears and begs her 
Son to help her. Then the procurator suggests a compro- 
mise, and Justice, Truth, and Mercy take part in the 
dispute, which is finally settled by Peace. The suit of 
Mascar6n is dismissed, and he returns in disgrace to Hell. 

A comparison of these three texts shows, I believe, that 
the Catalan version is the earliest. Here the subject is 
merely the claim of a representative of Hell for mankind. 
The other two elements, the proposal of Mascarén to weigh 


the good and evil deeds of man and the dispute between the 


four Virtues, evidently did not form a part of the original 
story. It is likely that the Catalan version was translated 
into French, and this lost French version was translated into 
Dutch and Latin. Not only does the primitive character of 
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the Catalan text furnish evidence that it was the earliest, 
but also the name Mascar6én points to Spain. Van Maerlant 
and the Latin translator added the two new elements, both 
of which were popular themes in medieval literature. The 
author of the Latin version gave to the story a certain 
juristic coloring, but, as may be seen by the parallel 
passages, both agree with the Catalan text, so far as it goes, 

In one other important respect the Catalan version differs 
from Merlijn and Ascaron. It contains an introduction in 
which the devils are represented as holding a council. They 
had been uncertain whether Jesus was really the Messiah, 
and had finally learned that he was the Redeemer. Fearing 
that he would release the souls of the damned by his death, 
they sent a dream to the wife of Pilate, urging her to pre- 
vent the crucifixion of Jesus. It was only after this plan 
had failed that they sent Mascarén to lay claim to mankind 
before God. This explanation of the dream of Pilate’s wife, 
which was well known in medieval literature,’ is not found 
in Merlijn nor in the Latin version, Ascaron, but it serves as 
introduction to the Dutch poem Mascheroen, written about a 
hundred years after Merlijn, which in other respects it fol- 
lows almost exactly. We may infer that the author of 
Mascheroen worked from a French translation of the Cata- 
lan text in the form in which it has been preserved, while 
Van Maerlant used a version which did not contain this 


introduction. 


1 This interpretation of the dream of Procula, the wife of Pilate, is found 
in the Gospel of Nicodemus, cap. 11. In La Passion de Jésus-Christ by 
Arnoul Greban, Il. 23342-52, Satan succeeds in bringing about the death 
sentence of Jesus, but Lucifer is not satisfied and a messenger is sent to 
appear to Pilate’s wife in a dream and to urge her to prevent the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. See Wieck, Die Teufel auf der mittelalterlichen Mysterien- 
biihne Frankreichs, Leipzig, 1897. The same subject is treated in the Eng- 
lish York and Coventry plays. See L. W. Cushman, The Devil and the Vice 
in the English Dramatic Literature before Shakespeare, Halle, 1900, p. 17. 
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There are several Spanish plays indirectly connected with 
the subject treated in Mascarén. M. Léo Rouanet considers 
Mascar6n to be the source of the Aucto de Acusacién contre 
el género humano. “ L’auteur de notre auto semble s’étre 
borné A supprimer ces formules, & negliger les passages 
narratifs et & mettre en vers la prose catalane. Au demeu- 
rant, les deux ceuvres ne sauraient se ressembler davantage, 
tant dans la marche de Il’action que dans les moindres 
détails.” However, there are certain differences which 
show that the Aucto de Acusacién contre el género humano 
is not based directly upon Mascarén. In the former, the 
name Mascarén does not appear, and, besides, the trial ends 
with a formal sentence against Satan, who prosecutes his case 
in person. Its source is the version attributed to Bartolus, 
entitled : Questiones ventilate coram domino nostro Jesu Cristo 
inter Virginem Mariam... et dyabolum, published in 1473 
but written in 1311, which had extraordinary vogue through- 
out the Middle Ages.? The subject of Mascarén is recalled 
by the Farsa Sacramental de la Residencia del Hombre and 
the Auto de la Residencia del Hombre.’ In these plays, Con- 
ciencia summons Hombre before Justicia because he has 
been disobedient to her commands. Hombre enters accom- 
panied by Angel de la Guarda, who acts as his procurator. 
As witnesses against Hombre, Conciencia summons Mundo, 
Carne, and Lucifer, who tell of his sins. Hombre, on the 
advice of Angel, confesses his faults and is pardoned by 
Justicia, As M. Rouanet says, these plays only recall the 
aforementioned versions by their juristic setting. “II n’y 


1 Coleccién de autos, farsas y coloquios del siglo X VI, Vol. tv, p. 287. The 
Aucto de Acusacién contra el género humano is published in Vol. 1, p. 449. 
* The version of Bartolus was also the source of the French L’ Advocacie 
Notre-Dame ou la Vitrge Marie plaidant contre le Diable, a fourteenth century 
play ascribed to Jean de Justice. Ed. by Alphonse Chassant, Paris, 1855. 
* Ed. by Rouanet, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 152, and Vol. m1, p. 330, 
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est nullement question du péché originel, qui exige une 
expiation impossible aux étres humains, mais du péché en 
général, qui peut ¢tre effacé par la contrition et la pénitence. 
Le diable n’intervient pas en qualité d’accusateur ; on le cite 
comme témoin. L’auteur n’a point en vue les mystéres de 
Vincarnation ou de la rédemption, e’est & celui de l’eucharis- 
tie que tend son action dramatique.”' A play entitled La 
demanda que pone el demonio al género humano, represented 
at Seville in 1575,? and El Pleito del demonio con la Virgen, 
the work of three poets, which appeared in the Parte sexta 
de los mejores ingenios, Madrid, 1654, probably treat the 
same subject as that found in the version attributed to Bar- 
tolus. The Auto de las Pruebas del linaje humano* and Lope 
de Vega’s Los acreedores del hombre are only remotely con- 
nected with the same subject.‘ 


J. P. WickERSHAM CRAWFORD. 


1 Op. cit., Vol. Iv, p. 155. ? Arjona, Anales, p. 54. 

3 Ed. by Rouanet, Paris, 1897. 

‘Published in the Academy edition of the plays of Lope de Vega, 
Vol. 1. 





III.—SPENSER, THOMSON, AND ROMANTICISM 


Many students of English literature are agreed that the 
Eighteenth Century stands in special need of reconsidera- 
tion. In earlier days Wordsworth, Keats, and many more, 
with the new dawn on their lips, consigned their Augustan 
fathers and grandfathers to an ill-considered damnation. In 
our own age we have tried to be more tolerant. But our 
methods have been unfortunate. We admit the Eighteenth 
Century to be interesting, but interesting only in so far as 
it anticipates romanticism. In consequence all scholarship 
on the Eighteenth Century literature of England has become 
a mad scramble in search of romanticism. Since Pro- 
fessor Beers and Professor Phelps traced its growth in the 
Eighteenth Century it has become so fashionable to detect 
signs of revolt against neo-classicism that some brilliant 
critic of the future may gain distinction by turning the tables 
and by proving that a school of Pope actually existed. Of 
the many conceptions of the Eighteenth Century one of the 
most exaggerated is the notion that the influence of Spenser 
was one of the main forces that made for romanticism. It 
is the purpose of this study to examine the Spenserian 
problem by a brief analysis of those poems which fashion 
dubbed Spenserian Imitations. My contentions may be 
made more clear by departing from the strict chronological 
method and by taking Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, a very 
composite poem, as a climax. 

For purposes of definition it is sufficient in the present 
instance to enumerate a number of the most commonly 
accepted types of romanticism, realizing how seldom they 
exist in combination, and that they are often utterly unlike 


one another, occasionally even irreconcilable. The most 
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distinctive feature of Coleridge’s romanticism, in his greatest 
poems, is the passion for mystery in the most exalted sense, 
the power of suggestion, the devotion to things that may be 
eal. The romanticism of Wordsworth lies in the intimate 
relating of man’s soul and nature. In Byron it appears as 
intense subjectivity and the spirit of revolt. Sometimes the 
romanticism of Keats, a luxurious heaping up of exquisite 
details is the exact opposite. It may be the passion for 
things as they are. The delight in the bee and the flower 
is often sufficient of itself and does not necessarily bring a 
yearning for things as they should be. Often Keats is the 
idealist with a spirit of intense longing. Again, Keats in a 
few lines in the Ode to a Nightingale, in La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, in The Eve of Saint Mark, is with Coleridge. In 
Shelley it is, more broadly, the spirit of revolt; at its best, 
a peculiarly refined and intense spirit of aspiration and of 
intellectual adventure. In Scott it is merely a passion for 
the grandeur of the past. Mr. Phelps has found many 
bewildering dicta on the nature of romanticism to contain in 
common an insistence upon: “ Subjectivity, Love of the 
Picturesque, and a Reactionary Spirit.” The famous phrase 
of Theodore Watts-Dunton’s, with its rich connotations, 
has become justly popular— The Renaissance of Wonder.” 
These qualities, while they may not absolutely define roman- 
ticism are sufficiently inclusive of those generally urged in 
defence of all newly discovered Eighteenth Century roman- 
ticists so that we may use them as touchstones. 

It is certainly true that great poets, if not all poets, are 
both romantic and classical. But one temper predominates. 
It will take a hardy investigator to find much romanticism 


‘in the first few decades of the Eighteenth Century. For 


my own part, beginning as a romanticism-hunter, I have 
gradually parted with my hopes and returned to the 
generalizations of the older text-books. The amount of 
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neo-classical survival, even in the poets of the first third of 


the nineteenth century, is much more striking than the 
amount of significant romantic material even in the last half 
of the Eighteenth. The neo-classical despotism, once fully 
established, was profound and lasting. 

There is a wholesome lesson in a study of the develop- 
ment, for better or worse, of Spenser-criticism in the hands 
of the classicists and romanticists. It shows the inability of 
one age to appreciate all the merits of a supreme poet at one 
time. Because of ephemeral whims men term one aspect 
bad which the next age will admire. The neo-classicists 
appreciated sides of Spenser to which the romanticists 
became stone-blind. The romanticists revealed beauties in 
Spenser that had been tarnished by the disregard of a 
century and some beauties which had never before been 
observed. Yet even after the experience of centuries, we 
are as hide-bound in many respects as the Spenserian critics 
of any age. 

Two fallacious ideas about the neo-classical attitude 
toward Spenser are current: that he was an object of indif- 
ference even to literary men, and that the Augustans 
approached him in a spirit of mockery. Professor Phelps, 
for instance, quotes some platitudes in Addison’s boyish 
Epistle to Sacheverel to indicate how little Addison knew or 
cared about Spenser. But he does not take into considera- 
tion a series of admiring references in Addison’s mature 
work, including a prose allegory professedly in the manner 
of Spenser which Addison had once aspired to develop in 
poetic form.' Similarly Professor Phelps makes too much 
of the Spenserian burlesque, The Alley, which Pope and 


‘For the comments of Mr. Phelps on Addison see The Beginnings of the 
English Romantic Movement, Boston, 1893, p. 49. For examples of Addi- 
son’s mature appreciation of Spenser see Spectator, Nos. 62, 183, 419, and 
Guardian, September 4, 1713. 
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Gay wrote in a few moments of triviality. If we examined 
consistently all the vulgar parodies in Eighteenth Century 
poetry and made the same sort of deductions we should be 
forced to conclude that the Eighteenth Century poets 
admired nobody, ancient or modern. Eighteenth Century 
England devoted frequent moments of recreation to. that 
peculiarly pointless type of obscenity that is now current 
among boys at grammar schools. As for Pope the statement 
to Hughes, quoted by Mr. Phelps himself, is a sufficient 
counterblast to the parody. “Spenser,” writes Pope, “has 
ever been a favorite poet to me; he is like a mistress, whose 
faults we see, but love her with them all.” Mr. Phelps 
thinks that “if his appreciation was sincere he did not dare 
to avow it publicly.”' But to his 1717 edition of his 
Pastorals he prefixed a Discourse on Pastoral Poetry which, 
though following Dryden in a measure, is by far the best 
criticism of The Shepheards Calender that had yet appeared. 
The Pastorals themselves owe much more to Spenser than 
has hitherto been noted.’ 


1See The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, pp. 53, sq., for 
the quotation from Pope and Mr. Phelps’ remarks. 

?Mr. Phelps quotes the assertion in Dr. Johnson’s Life of Philips that 
Pope took Virgil for his pattern. This is to overlook a very substantial 
indebtedness to Spenser. Pope avowedly grouped his eclogues according 
to seasons in imitation of Spenser’s arrangement by months. Minor indi- 
cations of direct Spenserian influence are plentiful, e, g.: 


Pope, Spring, ll. 3 and 4: 

‘*Fair Thames, flow gently from thy sacred spring, 

While on thy banks Sicilian Muses sing ;’’ 

and Spenser, Prothalamion, refrain : 

‘*Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song.”’ 
Pope’s Summer, line 16 : 

‘*The woods shall answer, and their echo ring.’’ 
Spenser, Epithalamion, refrain : 
‘«The woods shall to me answer, and my Echo ring.”’ 
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The essential truth is that the neo-classicists had a genuine 
admiration for Spenser and that they appreciated a great 
aspect of his genius now misunderstood through the influ- 
ence of literary epicures from Leigh Hunt down to our 
“Art for Art’s Sake” men who know not what they do. 
The Augustans appreciated Spenser’s moral earnestness and 
his allegory. Nowadays we have a morbid fear of didacti-} 
cism. We consider it all bad. The Augustans considered # 
it all good. The golden mean is to know the difference 
between crude didacticism—almost any sermon, The Essay 
on Man—and artistic didacticism—the last lines of the Ode 


to a Grecian Urn. 
The Augustans also knew and often named many of Spen- 
ser’s qualities which we admire to-day : his sweetness, his 


peculiar kind of naive simplicity, his copious fancy. But the 
vital point for us is that their Spenserianism had little or 
nothing to do with the rise of romanticism. They wrote so- 
called Spenserian “imitations” neither as mere literary 
exercises nor as romantic outbursts but because one of their 


Pope’s Summer, Il. 39, sq.: 
‘*That flute is mine which Colin’s tuneful breath 
Inspired, when living, and begueath’d in death : 
He said, ‘Alexis, take this pipe, the same 
That taught the groves my Rosalinda’s name.’ ’”’ 
Pope, Winter, ll. 89, sq.: 
‘* Adieu, ye vales, ye mountains, streams, and groves, 
Adieu, ye shepherds’ rural lays and loves ; 
Adieu, my flocks, farewell, ye sylvan crew ; 
Daphne, farewell ; and all the world adieu !”’ 


Spenser, December, the last stanza : 
‘* Adieu, delights that lulled me asleepe ; 
Adieu, my deare, whose love I bought so deare ; 
Adieu, my little Lambes and loved sheepe ; 
Adieu, ye Woodes, that oft my witnesse were : 
Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was so true, 
Tell Rosalind, her Colin bids adieu.” 
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fundamental ideals was to imitate an established classic. By 
far the greater of the Eighteenth Century and not a few of the 
Nineteenth Century imitations of Spenser were purely neo- 
classical. Yet the Augustan imitations of Spenser are no 
more unlike their model than their Virgilian imitations are 
unlike their supreme favorite. Occasional verses for king 
and patron, vers de société, satires, and moralizing poems 
were favorite forms in Augustan days and their Spenserian 
inspiration was promptly poured into these moulds. A brief 
examination of some of these poems, extending as they did 
even to the days of Coleridge and Keats will make more 
clear the composite nature of Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, 
the greatest poem of this group. 

One of the most active groups of Augustan Spenserians 
followed Mathew Pxrier who seems to have been the origina- 
tor, in his Ode to the Queen, (a professed but superficial 
imitation of Spenser) of a variation of the stanza of the 
Faérie Queene that was more tuneful to neo-classical ears. 
He disregarded Spenser’s subtle linking of quatrains and 
final couplet. Spenser’s rhymes lead on and on in their 
caressing leisurely manner. Prior’s scheme, ababedced 
e E, was doubtless pleasantly distinct to Augustan ears ever 
craving the rest of the couplet-end. The preface to Prior’s 
imitation throws interesting light on Augustan-Spenserian- 
ism. Dryden and others cherished Spenser by comparing 
him favorably with their idol Virgil. Prior finds that 
Spenser had the happy faculty, in common with his supreme 
master, Horace, of giving pleasant instruction in verse, a 
virtue praised by all notable writers on poetics until our 
“ Art for Art’s Sake” men degraded the function of poetry 
into something similar to that of a choice confectionery. In 
Prior’s Colin’s Mistakes‘ (1713-21), we find a poem steeped 


1 Colin’s Mistakes, once only ascribed to Prior, is now generally accepted. 
Mr. Phelps (p. 52, note) has some excellent arguments. Mr. A. R. 
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in Spenser yet running smoothly in the starched manner of 
the days of Queen Anne. Colin lives by the banks of Cam. 


‘¢ Lays Greek and Roman wou’d he oft rehearse, 
And much he lov’d and much by heart he said 
What Father Spenser sung in British Verse. 

Who reads that Bard desires like him to write 
Still fearful of Success, still temted by Delight.’’! 


Colin sees a beautiful woman who rides like an Amazon 
clothed in scarlet. He thinks her the goddess Pallas. 


. . ‘Well I ween 
Dan Spenser makes the favrite Goddess known ; 
When in her graceful Look fair Britomart is shown.’’ 


At noon, at the castle, Colin sees her with Munificence 
standing near. Decent State obeys her. Charity guides her. 
Surely now he knows the lady. 


‘Tn Latin Numbers Juno is her Name. 


Certes of Her in semblant Guise I read ; 
Where Spenser decks his Lays with Gloriana’s Deed.’’ 


Then follows a rifacimento of Spenser’s description of 
Belphoebe. Spenser’s lovely huntress is metamorphosed 
into an elegant lady of the age of Queen Anne. 


** As Colin mus’d at Evening near the Wood ; 
A Nymph undress’d, beseemeth by Him past: 
Down to her Feet her silken Garment flow’d ; 
A Ribbon bound and shap’d her slender Waist : 
A Veil dependent from her comely Hair, 
O’er her fair Breast and lovely shoulders spread, 
Behind fell loose, and wanton’d with the Air. 
The smiling Zephyrs call’d their am’ rous Brothers : 
They kiss’d the waving Lawn, and wafted it to Others. 


Waller, Prior’s latest editor (Dialogues of the Dead and Other Works in 
Prose and Verse, Cambridge University Press, 1907), includes it without 
question. 

‘Whoever doubts the genuineness of the poet’s desire may read Prior’s 
praise of Spenser and new aspirations in his remarkable preface to his 
execrable Solomon. 
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‘* Daisies and Violets rose, where She had trod ; 
As Flora kind her Roots and Buds had sorted : 
And led by Hymen, Wedlock’s mystic God, 
Ten thousand Loves around the Nymph disported. 
Quoth Colin; now I ken the Goddess bright, 


. great Venus she is call’d, 
When Mantuan Virgil doth her Charms rehearse ; 
Belphebe is her Name, in gentle Edmund’s Verse.’’ 
Yet, after these elaborate fancies, we are gallantly assured 
that Colin was mistaken. 


** Bright Ca’ndish-Holles-Harley stood confest, 
As various Hour advis’d, in various Habit drest.”’ 


I have quoted freely from this drivel to show how poets 
could write in a Spenserian vein without a sign of romanti- 
cism. I repeat that this is as near Spenser as most Virgilian 
imitations by Prior’s contemporaries are near Virgil. 
Colin’s Mistakes is the work of a man who knew and loved 
his Spenser well. Yet nothing could be more neo-classical. 


Prior’s variation of the Spenserian stanza was popular 
even into the Nineteenth Century. It was employed by 
poets as far apart in time and talents as Chatterton and 
Felicia Hemans. Typical Augustan Occasional Verses and 
didactic poems ran neatly in this mould. Yet the writers 
often knew their Spenser as well as their Prior. James 
Scott’s Heaven, a Vision (1760), for instance contains an 
acknowledged imitation of Spenser’s Bower of Bliss." As 


1 Accessible in Cambridge Prize Poems, London, 1817. I can only list 
here a few of the poems in the Spenser-Prior stanza. Samuel Boyse: T'he 
Olive: An Heroie Ode (1736-7), Ode to the Marquis of Tavistock (1740), The 
Vision of Patience (1741?), a paraphrase of Psalm XLII, Albion’ s Triumph, 
An Ode on the Battle of Deitingen (1743), Stanzas Occasioned by Mr. Pope’s 
Translation of Horace, a modernization of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale supple- 
mented by Ogle’s modernization of Spenser’s continuation of Chaucer also 
in the ten-lined stanza of Prior (the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer Modernis’ d 
by Several Hands. Published by Mr. Ogle. London, 1761. First edition?). 
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for the statement that these are thin imitations of Spenser 
and prove no real admiration, I retort, at the risk of tedious 
iteration ; that for the most part the neo-classicists imitated 
Spenser as they imitated Homer, Virgil, the Odes of Horace, 


seriously but superficially. Let any man compare the 
Elegies of Hammond, then universally praised for their 
burning passion, with the work of their professed inspirer, 
Tibullus. If he can find any more real Tibullus in these 
echoes than he can find real Faérie Queene in almost any of 
the “Imitations”’ of Spenser, his vision is far keener than 


mine. 


Bishop Robert Lowth, a famous student of Hebrew Poetry: The Choice of 
Hercules (1747). John Upton: A New Canto of Spenser's Fairy Queen 
(1747). Thomas Denton: Jmmoritality : or the Consolation of Human Life 
(1754), The House of Superstition. James Scott : An Hymn to Repentance 
(1762). In the Gentleman’s Magazine (September, 1755): Written in Mr. 
Stanyon’s Grecian History, by a Gentleman lately deceased. Samuel Wesley 
(Poems on Several Occasions, second edition, 1763): The Battle of the Sexes, 
a versification of Addison’s prose allegory in imitation of Spenser, The 
Iliad in a Nutshell: or Homer’s Battle of the Frogs and Mice. Wesley proves 
his first-hand knowledge of Spenser by a Pastoral between Colin and 
Thenot which shows the influence of The Shepheards Calender. Albin and 
the Daughter of Mey, An Old Tale, Translated from the Irish, a pseudo- 
romantic poem of the Ossian type in Mendez’s Miscelany (1767). Gilbert 
West, in his once famous translation of Pindar: The First Pythian Ode. 
‘pWilliam Whitehead attempted a lyrical version of the stanza in his Hymn 
to Venus and used it regularly in his Vision of Solomon. In Benjamin 
Wakefield’s anthology, The Warbling Muses (1749) it was employed as a 
song-stanza (Song CLXxxviil), etc., etc. A few examples of Augustan- 
Spenserian gallantry, somewhat akin to Colin’s Mistakes may be added. 
William Hamilton of Bangor, a man with some real poetry in him, was 
capable of writing verbiage like: On Seeing Lady Montgomery Sit to her 
Picture. In Imitation of Spenser’ s Style (1748 ). 
“‘The while I gaz’d ah! felice Art, thought I,’’ etc. 


So Samuel Say, with more taste, utilized the beautiful love-story of Bel- 
phoebe and Timias to give point to his love-lyric, The Dream. So Dr. Dodd, 
whose divine efflatus may be estimated by the title of his very serious 
imitation of The Shepheards Calender, Diggon Davy’ s Resolution on the Death 
of His Last Cow, perpetrated a Sonnet Occasioned by Hearing a Young Lady 
sing Spenser’ s Amoretti. 
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William Whitehead, the dull laureate, who had employed 
the Prior-Spenserian stanza in his Vision of Solomon (1730), 
seems to have been one of the first of an Augustan group 
to employ another variation of the Spenserian stanza. In 
his two Odes to Charles Townsend he used the rhyme-scheme 
ababeC. This stanza was quite as popular as Prior’s 
variation. Christopher Smart, before he went mad and 
composed his superb ‘Hymn to David, used it in his Hymn to 
the Supreme Being on Recovery from a Dangerous Fit of 
Iliness, in a moment of dull sanity. Again it becomes 
absurd to argue that the use of this form indicates an igno- 
rance of The Faérie Queene. For the Wartons, deepest of 
the acknowledged lovers of Spenser, used it in their imita- 
tions of their idol. Thomas Warton, the elder, employed 
it in Philander, An Imitation of Spenser: Occasioned by the 
Death of Mr. William Jening, Nov., 1706.2 Thomas Warton, 


the younger, in The Pleasures of Melancholy, alludes to 


Spenser ina somewhat romantic spirit. 


‘Such mystic visions send as Spenser saw 
When through bewildering Fancy’s magic maze, 
To the fell house of Busyrane, he led 
Th’ unshaken Britomart.’’ ... .° 


But his own imitations, always in the aba beC stanza, are 


1E. g.: On Happiness and Palinodia, in J. Husband’s Miscellany of 
Poems by Several Hands (1731). Dodsley, the publisher, contributed two 
deadly effusions: Pain and Patience (1742) and On the Death of Mr. Pope 
(1744?). The Juvenilia of Thomas Gibbons contains An Elegaic Ode on 
the Death of the Reverend Mr. Mordecai Andrew, A Vision. Dodsley’s sup- 
plementary Collection (1783), contains a poem in this stanza, The Hospita- 
ble Oak, of more interest because it practically retells Spenser’s fable of the 
oak in Februarie with a liberal use of archaisms, etc., etc. The stanza has 
remained popular to this day. 

* The poem contains an allusion to Spenser’s elegy on Sidney, Astrophel, 
in the same stanza as Warton’s elegy (ababcc), though Spenser did not 
here employ the final alexandrine. Joseph Warton’s Ode on his brother’s 
death has a similar allusion in which he desires his master’s elegaic gifts. 
3 See ll. 28-69, passim. 
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so frigid and so remote from their model that were they our 


only evidence, as is the case with so many of our other 
poets, we might suspect, according to current argument, 
that Warton had no first hand acquaintance with Spenser. 
A Pastoral in the Manner of Spenser (1753), does contain an 
artificial suggestion of the master. A note tells us that it is 
in the stanza of Januarie and December.' It is a paraphrase 
of Theocritus but Warton uses certain radical archaisms, 
(e. g.: “bragly,” ‘ soote,” etc.), which appear only in the 
Shepheards Calender. But his other imitations are merely 
Augustan commonplace.’ 

Another series of Spenserian imitations may be grouped 
about Shenstone’s..tender and humorous poem in regular 
Spenserian stanzas, The School-mistress. Great capital has 
been made of Shenstone to support the assertion that Spenser 
was not taken seriously at first, that he was the inspirer of 
burlesque. We have already seen that Pope’s The Alley con- 
tributes little to this theory if examined in the light of his 
other utterances. I have already remarked the Augustan 
tendency to burlesque their most sacred idols. That popular 
type of Augustan poem that was neatly labelled “An Imita- 
tion of Spenser,” furnished comparatively few burlesques. 
Thomson and Shenstone, two of its greatest exponents, did 
infuse a strong tinge of humour. And occasionally the 
quaintness of the old master was used to edge a piece of 
pointless obscenity like The Alley of Pope and The Jordan 
(1747) by Christopher Pitt, the translator of Virgil. But 


' This is true except that Spenser did not use the final alexandrine here. 

* They are: Morning (written 1745), Ode vir1, An Elegy on the Death of 
Prince Frederick (written 1751), The Complaint of Cherwell (written 1761). 
Joseph Warton shows even less indications of Spenserian influence on his 
poetry. In his youth Joseph Warton sketched a stiff allegorical poem 
with pageants of Vices of a Spenserian cast. His Ode to Liberty, in tetra- 
meter couplets, is varied by two Prior-Spenserian stanzas. His poems in 
general contain occasional allusions to Spenser. 
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there were few masters, ancient or modern, whom the 
Augustans did not treat in the same blasphemous way. 
The heroic couplet was more frequently used to spatter filth 
than the Spenserian stanza. 

In 1737 Shenstone published his School-mistress, the most 
brilliant imitation of Spenser which the Eighteenth Century 
had yet seen. He is exceptional rather than typical in not 
seeming to have had any deep sympathy with Spenser, at 
first, but in being disposed to be merely amused at the 
quaintness of The Faérie Queene. He was artist enough, 
however, to see great possibilities in the style for the sort of 
thing he wished to do. Later he became an ardent and 
appreciative admirer of Spenser. In 1742 he wrote to 
Graves : 

‘*Some time ago, I read Spenser’s ‘Fairy Queen,’ and when I had 

finished, thought it a proper time to make some additions and corrections in 
my trifling imitation of him, ‘The School-mistress.’ His subject is cer- 
tainly bad and his action inexpressibly confused ; but there are some par- 
ticulars in him that charm one. ‘Those which afford the greatest scope in 
a ludicrous imitation are his simplicity and obsolete phrase ; and yet these 
are what give one a very singular pleasure in the perusal. The burlesque 
which they occasion is of quite a different kind to that of Phillips’s Shill- 
ing, Cotton’s Travestie, Hudibras, and the works of Swift.’ ? 
We have, then, external evidence of the most direct Spense- 
rian influence. The completed School-mistress appeared in 
1742. Few other poets ever succeeded in reproducing so 
beautifully one of Spenser’s most delicate graces, his tender- 
ness. For this, the element of gentle humour, that plays so 
waywardly through Shenstone’s poem, is potent assistance. 
It is a disgrace to the anthology-men that this poem is left 
to the student of literature, and not dragged out of the 
mildewed volumes of Shenstone to the popularity it could 
easily attain in fresh print between pretty covers. Nobody 
who reads can ever forget the little old school-mistress. 


1Letters, No. xxiii, To Mr. Graves. The Day before Xmas, 1742. 
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‘« A russet stole was o’er her shoulders thrown ; 
A russet kirtle fene’d the nipping air ; 
’Twas simple russet, but it was her own ; 
’Twas her own country bred the flock so fair ! 
’Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare ; 
And, sooth, to say, her pupils, rang’d around, 
Thro’ pious awe, did term it passing rare ; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 
And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground.”’ 


Her garden is a charming homely adaptation of the old 
Spenserian flower-passages. 


‘« Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak 
That in her garden sip’d the silv’ry dew ; 
Where no vain flow’r disclos’d a gawdy streak ; 
But herbs for use, and physick, not a few, 
Of grey renown, within those borders grew : 
The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Fresh baum, and mary-gold of chearful hue ; 
The lowly gill, that never dares to climb ; 
And more I fain would sing; disdaining here to rhyme. 


‘* Yet euphrasy may not be left unsung, 
That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around ; 
And pungent radish, biting infant’s tongue ; 
And plantain ribb’d, that heals the reaper’s wound ; 
And marj’ ram sweet, in shepherd’s posie found ; 
And lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom 
Shall be, ere-while, in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk amidst the labours of her loom, 
And crown her kerchiefs clean, with mickle rare perfume.’ ! 


This happy adaptation of Spenser’s method of cataloguing 
flowers with quaint utilitarian epithets does more than pages 
to show us how Shenstone imitated Spenser with the lover’s 
familiarity and the artist’s nice instinct. 

Shenstone, in his turn, marshalled a cohort of Spenserians 


? This is curiously like Spenser’s Muiopotmus, sts. 24, 25, a garden of : 


‘*The wholesome Saulge, and Lavender still gray, 
Rank-smelling Rue, and Cummin good for eyes,’’ etc. 
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under the banner of his master’s legion.’ As we all know, 
the movement reached a memorable culmination in Burns’s 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night (1786), which, begot scores of 
imitators.* The poem is far enough from Spenser whom 
Burns had not read. And it is fortunate. For he would 
have doubtless cumbered his poem with even more manner- 
isms in the way of all Augustan imitators. The worst lines 
of the poem, such soporific passages as : 


‘*Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride,”’ 


may be traced to the baneful influence of Beattie who could 
not lead his minstrel out among the mountains without 
recalling truisms about the World’s vanities. Had Burns 
taken his Spenserian stanza from Shenstone alone, Henley’s 
regret that Burns attempted the Spenserian manner at all 
might have been needless. For Shenstone had a sense of 
humour. As it is we must not waste time retailing the 
faults of The Cotter’s Saturday Night. There are times 
when the sophisticated critic must stand back and reverence 
the devotion of a wide-spread audience of simple folk who 
are the salt of the earth. When a poem is immensely 


1 Akenside’s..T'he-Vertnoso; a boyish poem in Spenserian stanzas, which 


appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1737, the year of the first edition 
of the School-mistress, may have been an imitation of Shenstone. It is the 
character-sketch of a curious old book-worm. See also: Z'he Parish Cler/: 
(no date), by W. Vernon (d. shortly after 1760); Henry Mackenzie: The 
Old Bachelor, After the Manner of Spenser, and The Old Maid, After the Same 
Manner; etc. Tom Hood’s burlesque The Irish School-master, in Spen- 
serian stanzas looks like a nineteenth century imitation of Shenstone, 
though Hood knew his Spenser well. I may mention here several of 
Akenside’s other poems listed by Mr. Phelps as Spenserian because their 
stanza-forms seem like variations of the Spenserian stanza: Ode to Curio 
(1744), Ode to the Author of the Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg 
(1751), To Country Gentlemen of England, all in ababccdee D. 

2 E. g.: William Finlayson, Andrew and Jock (1806); Isaac Brown, 
Refrewshire Characters and Scenery (1824); Alexander Balfour, The Plough- 
man’s Death and Burial (1825); Robert White, The Highland Emigrant 
(1867); etc., etc. 
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popular, and when it remains immensely popular, despite 
the gusts of whim and prejudice in the streets and market- 
places, it is time for the self-sufficient critic to reconsider 
and to ask himself the full meaning of what has given his 
humbler brothers an enduring faith. 

One later Shenstonian poem may be discussed to prove that 
the imitators of the School-mistress could draw from Spenser 
at first-hand too. From The Village Sunday, A Poem Moral 
and Descriptive, In the Manner of Spenser, an anonymous 
pamphlet probably issued at the close of the century, it is 
enough to quote from the preface. 


‘‘When a boy the School-mistress of Shenstone was to me the most 
delightful of all Poems. The public had not long been favoured with that 
exquisite production of Burn’s, The Cotter’s Saturday Night, when it 
caught my attention, and I was deeply enamoured with its Beauties ; but 
the Fairy Queene of Spenser soon fixed my admiration; it became the 
fountain-head of my poetical enjoyments, and its waters are now even still 
sweeter than when [I first tasted them.’’ 


Before we turn our attention to the gradual rise of roman- 
tic Spenserianism we must glance briefly at several other 
aspects of the purely Augustan treatment of Spenser. 
Critics have made much of the Augustan attempts to 
modernize Spenser as proofs of languid interest. One 
example will give sufficient text for comment. In 1729 
appeared An Imitation of Spencer’s Fairy Queen: A Frag- 
ment, By a Gentleman of Twenty.'. It is a paraphrase, in 
couplets, from the seventh canto of the seventh book of 


1 Published by James Ralph in Miscellaneous Poems by Several Hands. 
For.other modernizations of Spenser see: Spenser Redivivus (1687), the 
modernization of Spenser’s Cambel and Triamond episode appended to 
Boyse’s paraphrase of The Squire’s Tale mentioned in a note above (17637), 
Cantos in blank verse (18 pages, 1774), Cantos 1-rv in blank verse (1783), 
Prince Arthur, An Allegorical Romance (2 vols., prose, 1779). See The 
Monthly Review (1775), for an interesting attack on the sacreligious habit 
of modernizing Spenser. 
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The Faérie Queene. A few lines from the enervated rifaci- 
mento of Spenser’s merry description of October may be 
quoted as a melancholy example. 







: ‘October now came reeling from the Press, 
tT With drunken‘Splendour shining in his Face ; 
i For he had newly eas’d the pregnant Vine 
z 
+ 








And quaff’d the luscious Must of purple Wine. 
The nodding Clusters twin’d around his Head 
And dy’d his garments with a crimson Red.” 







Ph; This is what the elegant Young Gentleman wrung out of 


Spenser’s : 







‘* Then came October full of merry glee ; 
For yet his noule was totty of the must, 
i Which he was treading in the wine-fats see, 
|| And of the joyous oyle, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frollick and so full of lust.’’ 














Yet we must deal lightly with this upstart. 
given weighty precedent in the modernization of old authors. 
Nor was the spirit of the Young Gentleman more blas- 


Dryden had 
: i phemous than that of Pope when he rendered Homer into 
: 
: 
: 
i 
' 







smart couplets. The mental attitudes were precisely the 
same. But Pope was the more brilliant man. As in the case 
of the parodies, if we are to use such material as evidence of 

i Spenser’s unpopularity we must conclude that the revered 


















| i Ancients fared no better. 
Ff) I have already observed that the Augustans were fond 
| of imitating Spenser, as they imitated Horace, for purely 


if ‘moralistic purposes. In such poems there was no spark of 
j\romauticism. One example will reveal the type. In 1747 
t the world was edified by the Reverend Robert Bedingfield’s 
‘The Education of Achilles.” The poem gives an account of 

Hid certain allegorical comrades of the young hero at the cave of 
i ‘) Chiron, “ A lowly habitation, well I ween.” It shows an 


1Cf. The Faérie Queene, 1. 1, 34: ‘‘ A little lowly Hermitage it was.’’ 
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easy$mastery over some of Spenser’s more graceful if super- 
ficialjtraits. Achilles is instructed by Modesty, Temperance, 
and;others. Two stanzas will show that the good clergyman 
could be very pleasantly Spenserian in his moral lore. 


‘‘ Far in the covert of a bushy wood, 
Where aged trees their star-proof branches spread, 
A grott, with grey moss ever dropping stood ; 
Ne costly gems the sparkling roof display’ d, 
Ne crystal squares the pavement rich inlaid, 
But o’er the pebbles, clear with glassy shixe, 
A limpid stream in soothing murmurs stray’d, 
And all around the flow’ ring eglantine 
Its balmy tendrils spread in many a wanton twine. 


‘Fast by the cave a damsel was ypight, 
Afraid from earth her blushing looks to rear, 
Lest aught indecent should offend her sight ; 
Yet would she sometimes deign at sober chear 
Softly to smile, but ever held it shame 
The mirth of foul-mouth’d ribaldry to hear. 
A cautious nymph, and Modesty her name. 
Ah! who but churlish carle would hurt so pure a dame ?”’ 


Would not even the high-serious poet of The Faérie Queene 


have smiled, Shakespeare-wise, if he had seen this pretty 
91 


little Augustan-Spenserian prude ? 

Since satire was the favorite Augustan poetical form, poets 
of the scourge and bludgeon found no difficulty in using 
Spenser for their purposes. The Squire of Dames (1748-58), 
by Moses Mendez, is an excellent specimen. It takes 


1 For examples of other poems of this group: Gilbert West, the trans- 
lator of Pindar, printed On the Abuse of Travelling. A Canto, In Imitation 
of Spenser (1739), a typical Augustan moralistic and satirical poem with 
all the tinsel of Spenser, and Education ; A Poem written in Imitation of the 
Style and Manner of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, which contains an attack on the 
artificial gardening of the day. Gloster Ridley’s Psyche, a moral alle- 
gory, was first published in Dodsley’s Museum, April, 1747. Its popularity 
induced Ridley to expand it into four cantos. It was published post- 
humously as Melampus, or the Religious Groves (1781). See also Industry and 
Genius, a Fable attempted in the Manner of Spencer (London Magazine, 1751 ). 
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Spenser’s cynical episode of the Squire of Dames, supplies 
details, and gives the story a new turn at the end well cal- 
culated to please the Eighteenth Century taste for satires on 
woman’s inconstancy. The Squire tells Sir Satyrane of his 
quest for a chaste woman in obedience to the behest of his 
fair Columbel. Mendez relates his ill-success with great 
gusto. Finally the Squire arrives at the castle of Bon- 
Vivant. 
‘** And forth there issued the senechal, 

Of middle age he was, if right I ween, 

He was in personage both plump and tall, 

Ne wrinkle deep was on his forehead seen, 

But jovisaunce sat basking on his brow, 

At every word he spoke, he smil’d atween, 

His temples were ycrown’d with myrtle bough, 

And virelays he song with matchless grace, I vow.’’ 
He is L’Allegro. Bon-Vivant laughs at the Squire’s quest 
and tells him of the ravenings of the Blatant Beast. In the 
second canto the Squire finally goes to Merlin’s cave where, 
in the magic mirror, he sees his beloved Columbel abandon- 
ning herself to another paramour. 

This satirical aspect of Spenserianism is seen alive as late 

as 1807 in George Crabbe’s The Birth of Flattery. He 


begins with an affectionate invocation in Spenserian stanzas, 


** Muse of my Spenser, who so well could sing 


The passions all, their bearings and their ties,’’ 


and soon launches forth in his satire proper in heroic 
couplets but still in the manner of Spenser. 
**Tn Fairy-land, on wide and cheerless plain, 
Dwelt in the house of Care, a sturdy swain”’ 
called Poverty. In the same plain lived the nymph Cun- 
ning. The two were wedded but soon fell into dissension. 
But the wife told of a vision which prophecied that their 
daughter would mend their fortunes. A beautiful child was 
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born. But Envy came in the guise of an aged woman, 
pressed the babe to his breast, and cursed her. Despair fell 
upon the parents. But a vision instructed the mother to 


take courage. 


‘« Be Flattery, then, thy happy infant’s name. 
Let Honour scorn her and let Wit defame ; 
Let all be true that Envy dooms, yet all, 
Not on herself, but on her name, shall fall ; 
While she thy fortune and her own shall raise, 
And decent Truth be call’d, and loved as modest Praise.’’ 


Crabbe was doubtless really influenced by Spenser for 
whom he frequently expressed the warmest admiration. But 
the methods here employed were not native to him. The 
Birth of Flattery is only successful in an occasional vengeful 
satirical thrust or in brief touches of characteristic grey 
realism." 

In the eagerness of students of English literature to 


1 For other examples of Augustan-Spenserian satire see Richard Owen 
Cambridge’s Archimage (1742-50), a rather graceful bit of vers de societé 
with some playful satire on his friends. The poem shows a distinct appre- 
ciation of and a power to reproduce Spenser’s qualities. He also wrote On 
the Marriage of His Royal Highness, Frederick Prince of Wales ; In Imitation 
of Spencer (1736), A glance at the poet’s other work will show how un- 
comprisingly neo-classical he was. Robert Lloyd’s The Progress of Envy 
(1751) is a virulent Spenserian satire on Lauder, the Scotch tutor, who 
spent his learning in the endeavour to convict Milton of plagiarism. Lloyd 
attacked Spenserian ‘‘ Imitations’’ in a tirade against imitation in general : 
To... about to Publish a Volume (1755). Dr. Johnson was the force who 
encouraged a wave of protest against the Augustan ideal of imitation. 
Lloyd’s poem is not to be seriously reckoned with. He even attacked those 
who strove to imitate ‘‘Mat Prior’s unaffected ease,’’? a thing which he 
himself never ceased doing throughout his career. Equally cursed were 
those who imitated Milton or Pope. William Wilkie’s A Dream, In the 
Manner of Spenser (1759) may be mentioned as literary satire in part. He 
revolts, in thought, against the neo-classical ‘‘Cobweb limits fixed by 
fools.’”’? But the style of his poem, like that of his fossilized epic, The 
Epigoniad, which he is defending, is thoroughly neo-classical. See also 
Cowper’s Anti Thelyphthora, A Tule in Verse (1781), occasioned by his ire 
over a tract by Martin Madan defending polygamy on scriptural grounds. 
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discover romantic traits too little attention has been paid to 
the tenacity of neo-classicism. Another argument that the 
influence of Spenser was not a cause of romanticism lies in 
the fact that Spenser was imitated in a purely Augustan way 
long after the romantic cause was safe. We shall find 
Augustan imitations of Spenser among the most radical 
romanticists themselves. An instructive example of neo- 
classical tenacity is to be found in Hugh Downman’s, The 
Land of the Muses. A Poem in the Manner of Spenser 
(1768), and his recension in heroic couplets (1790). The 
poem was devised: “As if to be inserted in the Second 
Book of the Fairy Queen, between the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Cantos.” It takes up Spenser’s narrative then, after Guyon 
and Arthur had rescued the House of Alma from a rabble 
of besieging monsters. Guyon had departed to destroy the 
Bower of Bliss but Arthur remained to cure his wounds. 
Downman interpolates an episode : 
‘*The Prince nigh cured of mortal stowers, 
Alma to entertain, 
Shows him Dan Phoebus’ magick bowers, 
Where the Nine Ladies reign.”’ 

Spenser, then, is to be used for an allegorical treatise on 
poetics. Downman interjects his canto very neatly. He 
had an easy mastery of his characters and included even the 
lesser figures with great adroitness. The poem opens in the 
moralizing vein usually borrowed from Spenser’s preludes 
by his Augustan followers, with some reflections on Temper- 
ance. Arthur, cured of his wounds, listens with delight to 
the sage words of Alma and to the sweet music discoursed 
by the maidens, Praise-Desire and Shamefacedness. One 
evening he saw a land beyond the river which Alma told 
him was inhabited by Apollo and the Muses. At Arthur’s 
request they took a gondola steered by Good-Culture. Upon 
landing, Arthur and Alma met Youth and his spouse 
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Hygeia, leading their son, Content, and bearing a babe, 
Simplicity. Alma was directed by Youth to Faney. 
Downman’s romantic theories are here allegorized. They 
found the haunt of Fancy. 


‘Tn that retired vale oftimes she sate, 
Where Nature strayed wild, by Art not found ; 
But not therein immersed was her state, 
Nor yet y-pent in any fixed bound, 
Free and at large she raung’d creation round, 
Or, breaking thro the brazen gyre, would steer 
Her flight, with cheek not blanch’d, nor heart astound, 
The din of Chaos and Confusion hear. 
Ne all the ever-bickering elements would fear.’’ 


Fancy whirled them through the air to her tower, of glass 


seemingly frail, but outlasting all the works on earth. It 
was filled with pictures which Fancy saw in her ranging 
and would tell to a virgin named Description, a cunning 
painter. A neo-classical “ reverend Eld,’”’ however, called 
Judgment, held her pallette. They looked down and saw 
an enchanting country full of flowers and groves and gar- 
rulous brooks where shepherds, fairies, satyrs, and dryads 
played and danced. They saw the God of Love on a gentle 
lamb, on the one side Sincerity, on the other Innocence, then 
Novelty with Admiration, Friendship with Sans-Self-Love, 
Youth with Hygeia, and many more.’ Fancy showed them 
other visions, but told Arthur that he could not hope to see 
Apollo and the Muses until he had gone forth and fought 
many hard battles. Plainly Arthur symbolizes the young 
poet himself, 

But with all his romantic theories, so ingeniously alle- 
gorized, Downman, in his maturity, recast his poem in tame 
Augustan couplets. He published his revision in 1790 with 


1 This is obviously an imitation of Spenser’s ‘‘ Maske of Cupid,’’ (F. Q. 
3, 12) where Love enters riding on a lion, accompanied by Fancy and 
Desire, Fear and Hope, and many more. 
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some interesting dedicatory verses to Dr. Blacklock, the 
blind poet. 


‘* For thy amusement first I tuned the lay, 
And dressed my thoughts in Spenser’s antique stile, 
Twas but a frolic task, a youthful play, 
Whose best reward was thy approving smile. 


“* Tt scarcely claim’d th’ offended Critic’s rod, 
We love to imitate what we admire ; 
The Persian thus adores the Solar God, 
And lights, faint emblem, his terrestrial fire. 


‘* No longer inexperienced I presume 
On fancied worth, beneath the quaint disguise, 
But strip the veil, remove th’ incumbent gloom, 
And modern numbers give to modern eyes.’’ 


Despite his neo-classical rifacimento Downman deserves the 
credit of having been one of the first to see that Augustan- 
Spenserianism had been too academic and artificial in its 
purely mechanical adoption of Spenser’s stanza and diction. 
The Augustans imitated Virgil, Juvenal, Milton, Spenser 


by rote. Downman, in his recension, has a glimmer of the 
romantic method—to imitate more freely. 

Meanwhile romanticism had long been girding itself and 
growing stalwart for its triumph. Yet Augustan-Spenserian- 
ism died hard even when hemmed in by foes. It lived well 
through the Renaissance of Wonder. For instance, Mrs. 
Barbauld, the sentimental Sappho of the late Augustans, 
perpetrated Stanzas: In the Manner of Spenser as late as 
1814. She also employed the Prior-Spenserian stanzas in 
To a Friend.‘ Besides some surviving members of the old 
school the leaders of the romanticists themselves showed 
occasional striking relics of the Augustan-Spenserian mode. 


1For other examples of late Augustan-Spenserian see: Mrs. Mary 
Robinson’s The Cavern of Woe and The Foster-Child ( Poetical Works, 1806), 
Henry Kirke White’s Fragment (on consumption) and portions of an epic 
The Christiad (c. 1804). 
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The Spenserian imitations of Coleridge are almost purely 
neo-classical. The Lines In the Manner of Spenser (1795 ?) 
and Jo the Author of Poems (Joseph Cottle) (1795?) might 
have been written by any Eighteenth Century poetaster.' 
Everybody remembers that Keats’ first known poem is an 
Imitation of Spenser (c. 1813) quite Augustan despite his early 
love for Spenser himself. Like any enthusiastic youngster 
he found the works of inferior Spenserians like the fabled 
lost books of The Faérie Queene and knew not the gay tin-foil 
beaten thin from the deep-hued red gold till time ripened 
him. In his maturity he was, at times, a perfect reincarna- 
tion of Spenser. Yet at the close of his life he could write 
Spenserian Stanzas on Charles Armitage Browne in a vein 
of good-humoured personal satire much cultivated in the 
Eighteenth Century and given consummate expression, as 
we shall see in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. Like any 
Augustan-Spenserian, he gave his own turn to the episode of 


Artegall and the giant in a Spenserian Stanza of political 


allegory. 


‘*Tn after-time, a sage of mickle lore 
Yclep’d Typographus, the Giant took, 
And did refit his limbs as heretofore, 
And made him read in many a learned book ; 
Thereby in goodly themes so training him, 
That all his brutishness he quite forsook, 
When meeting Artegall and Talus grim, 
The one he struck stone-blind, the other’s eyes wox dim.’’? 


1Yet they deluded the fine insight of his doting friend, Charles Lamb. 
“T want room to tell you how we are charmed with your verses in the 
manner of Spenser’’ ( Letters to Coleridge, No. 2, 1796). The Blossoming 
of the Solitary Date-Tree, in the old stanza of Phineas Fletcher's Purple 
Island has some of Coleridge’s elusive magic but none of Spenser’s. 

* The episode in question occurs in T'he Faérie Queene, 5,2. To Spenser 
the giant’s radical notions were naturally revolting and the henchman of 
Justice kicked him off a cliff. To Keats, with his eyes dilated by the 
French Revolution and by many new political visions, the giant’s spirit 
of revolt was crude but far more worthy than Artegall’s inflexible con- 
servatism. 
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This study would be warped if, after such monotonous 
emphasis on the neo-classical side of Spenserianism, it failed 
o consider the development of the real romantic poetry. 
My purpose has been to protest against the common fallacies 
that Spenser was antipathetic to the Augustans and that an 
interest in the Fuérie Queene spelt romanticism. Before I 


discuss the mingled classicism and romanticism in Thomson 


\I wish to consider one poet who shows definite romantic 


\tendencies early in the Eighteenth Century and several 
e > . 
genuine romanticists who will show us how different were 
their characteristics from the sort of thing we have been 
£ 
investigating.’ 


‘Of course no absolute line of demarcation can be drawn. But I 
readily place the following poems under the Augustan-Spenserian group 
already discussed as containing no qualities that warrant detailed treatment. 
The Pastorals of Ambrose Philips (1709), like Pope’s, have many definite 
echoes of Spenser and are excellent examples of neo-classicism. With 
these group Congreve’s The Mourning Muse of Aleris (1695); Gay’s 
Shepherd’ s Week (1714), which avowedly borrows its general scheme from 
Spenser and which really makes use of the homely rusticity of The Shep- 
heards Calender both for purposes of burlesque and to make verse of genuine 
picturesque attractiveness ; Elijah Fenton’s Florellio, A Pastoral Lamenting 
the Death of the Late Marquis of Blandford (1717) with its definite reference 
to Spenser’s Astrophel; Moses Browne’s Piscatory Eclogues (1727-29), with 
its interesting preface; Mrs. Mary Leapor’s T’he Month of August in which 
a shepherdess instead of a shepherd laments an unrequited love and expires 
elegantly of a broken heart ; John Whalley’s Thenot and Cuddy (1738), a 
typical example of academic activity of this kind; Sir William Jones’s 
well-known versification of Steele’s pastoral allegory on Spenser and other 
bucolic poets in the Guardian, etc., etc. For other examples of the formal 
‘* Tmitation ’’:—Mrs. Mary Leapor (1742-46) imitated Spenser’s episode 
of the ‘‘ maske of Cupid’’ in her Temple of Love. In a vision an attractive 
pageant goes through the Temple of Venus. The poet’s eyes are dazzled by 
Pride, Riot, Flattery, Pomp, Folly, Suspicion, Rage. Palace and pageant 
vanish and, in a feeble light the poet sees an abbey. About a pale ruined 
girl throng Reproach, Revenge, hollow-eyed Despair, etc. Samuel Croxall 
should be mentioned for: An Original Canto of Spenser (1713), Ode to the 
King (1714), Another Original Canto (1714), and The Vision (1725). 
Another Original Canto, the only one of these poems I have seen, is merely 
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William Thompson is something of a romanticist, in so 
far as he looks back to the Age of Elizabeth, but with no 


re 


anticipatory tendencies. There is genuine poctry to be 


a clever use of Spenser for purposes of political allegory. The Fair Cireas- 
sian (1720), a paraphrase of the Cunticles, is mentioned by some critics in 
this connection. It does not seem to me to turn from its original to follow 
Spenser in any marked way. To Professor Edward Payson Morton I owe 
a record of a fragment after the manner of Spenser, in heroic couplets, by 
George Sewall (A New Collection of Original Poems, 1720). In 1746 appeared 
two conventional Spenserian poems by Thomas Blacklock : A Hymn to Divine 
Love (ababbebecC) and Philantheus: A Monody. In 1758 a collected 
edition of the sonnets of Thomas Edwards, author of the ireful Canons of 
Criticism and sturdy lover of Spenser, was published. Some of the sonnets 
are in the seldom essayed Spenserian form and others, such as On the 
Cantos of Spenser’s Fairy Queen lost in the passage from Ireland, bristle with 
allusions to the mast In William Magon’s Musaeus: A Monody to the 
Memory of Mr. Pope’ yarious poets assemble to lament. Spenser is 
given two stanzas (th abee of Januarie and December), wherein the 
manner and even the particular archaisms of The Shepheards Calender are 
imitated, and three regular Spenserian stanzas in the style of the Faérie 
Queene. In 1755 appeared Cornelius Arnold’s T'he Mirror, Spenserian 
stanzas on Westminster Abbey (Gentleman’s Magazine for August), and 
Lewis Bagot’s imitation of the Epithalamion (in Gratulatio Academie 
Cantabrigiensis, etc., on the marriage of George III and Charlotte). In the 
same year Charles Emily wrote The Praises of Isis, a close though not 
acknowledged imitation of Spenser’s episode of the marriage of the Thames 
and the Medway (published in Dodsley, ed. 1763, vol. 1, p. 26). The 
scheme of Mason’s Musaeus was followed by Philip Doyne in The Triumph 
of Parnassus, A Poem on the Birth of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
(1763). The advent of the royal babe is first celebrated by Collin in a long 
speech in Spenserian stanzas steeped in allusions to all parts of The Faérie 
Queene. Cowley sings with Pindaric rage, Prior furnishes some Prior- 
Spenserian stanzas, Ossian and others appear. Doyne wrote also Irene, A 
Canto on the Peace; Written in the Stanza of Spencer, a political allegory. 
William Blake’s Poetical Sketches (written between 1768 and 1777, pub- 
lished 1783) contains An Imitation of Spencer, little more than an invocation 
to Apollo, Mercury, and Pallas, probably the boyish beginnings of an 
ambitious work. Although Blake was strongly influenced by the Eliza- 
bethans at this time the Imitation is purely Augustan. Evidently the 
young poet was non-plussed by the difficulties of the Spenserian form for 
some of his stanzas are irregular in rime scheme and in the final alexan- 
drine, 
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made, not only by the lofty buccaneering of a Milton, but 
in the humbler thefts of a gentle spirit steeped in the good 
things of the Titans. William Thompson, stealing with all 
the rapturous eclecticism of an irresponsible butterfly, is 
writing minor but charming poetry. He should be better 
known. It takes a certain amount of genius to echo with 
felicity. Thompson had a very catholic taste. He admired 
Elizabethan, Marinist, Augustan. But he sounded none of 
the new notes that we shall find in the new romanticism. 
His first Spenserian imitation, An Epithalamium on the 
Royal Nuptials, in May, 1736, borrows freely but delicately 
from Spenser’s marriage of the Thames and the Medway and 
from the Epithalamion. A band of nymphs awaits the 
royal pair. 
‘*The wanton Naids, Doris’ daughters all 

Range in a ring: Pherusa, blooming fair, 

Cymodoce dove-ey’d, with Florimal 

Sweet-smelling flowrets deck’d their long green hair, 

And Erato, to Love, to Venus dear, 

Galene drest in smiles and lily-white, 

And Phao, with her snowy bosom bare, 


All these, and more than these, a dainty sight! ! 
In daunce and merriment and sweet belgards delight.”’ 


The same year was productive of another poem in Spen- 
serian stanzas: The Nativity, a College Exercise. Thompson 
begins with a familiar Spenserian trick : 


‘¢ A shepherd boy (young Thomalin he hight) ’”’ 


1Compare the following, Faérie Queene, 4, 11, sts. 48, sq.: 
‘** All which the Oceans daughter to him bare 
The gray eyde Doris: all which fifty are,”’ 
‘* Fairest Pherusa,’’ 
‘* And she that with her least word can asswage 
The surging seas, when they do sorest rage, 
Cymodoce,’’ 
‘* All goodly damzels deckt with long greene haire,”’ 
‘‘ With Erato that doth in love delight,’’ 
‘*Galene glad,’’ ‘‘ Phao lilly white.’’ 
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” 


was singing of “ David’s Holy See and a vision came 


upon him. 

‘¢ Eftsoons he spy’d a grove, the Season’s pride, 
All in the centre of a pleasant glade, 
Where nature flourished like a virgin-bride ; 
Mantled with green, with hyacinths inlay’d, 
And crystall-rills oe’r beds of lillies stray’d, 
The blue-ey’d violet and the king-cup gay, 
And new blown roses, smiling sweetly red, 
Outglowed the blushing infancy of Day, 
While amorous west-winds kist their fragrant souls away.’’ 


Here was a pavilion wherein Mary sat on an ivory throne 
with Christ in her lap. Faith, Hope, Charity, Humility, 
and many more beautiful women came to worship. The 
poem closes with a tribute to Pope’s Messiah. 

Thompson’s best piece was An Hymn to May. For its 
romanticism he has interesting defense. ‘I hope I have no 
apology to make for describing the beauties, the pleasures, 
and the loves of the season in too tender or too florid a 
manner. The nature of the subject required a luxuriousness 
of versification, and a softness of sentiment; but they are 
pure and chaste at the same time; otherwise this canto had 
neither ever been written nor offered to the public.’ Here 
is romanticism of a kind. But Thompson uses many neo- 
classical authorities for his statements, including Scaliger, 
Davenant, and Prior. The coming of May is described 
with sensuous detail. From the earth spring rich flowers. 


As in Spenser’s Epithalamion there is a prayer against evil 
creatures. 


‘*Tn this blest season, pregnant with delight, 
Ne may the boading owl with screeches wound 
The solemn silence of the quiet night 
Ne croaking raven, with unhallow’d sound 
Ne damned ghost affray with deadly yell 
The waking lover, raise’d by nightly spell, 
To pale the stars till Hesper shine it back to Hell. 
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‘* Ne witches rifle gibbets, by the moon, 


Ne let hobgoblin, ne the pouke profane 
With shadowy glare the light, and mad the bursting brain." ! 


‘* Yet fairy-elves (so ancient custom’s will ) 
May gambol or in valley or on hill, 
And leave their footsteps on the circled green. 
Full lightly trip it, dapper Mab, around ; 
Full featly Ob’ron, thou, o’er grass-turf bound : 
Mab brushes off no dew-drops, Ob’ron prints no ground.”’ 


But Thompson imitated Spenser in the pure Augustan 
manner in the second canto of Sickness, a poem in blank 
verse. A description of the Palace of Disease is preluded 
with an invocation to Spenser. The poet will tread dreary 
paths, by mortal foot 

‘* Rare visited ; unless by thee, I ween, 
Father of Fancy, of descriptive verse, 
And shadowy beings, gentle Edmund, hight 
Spenser! the sweetest of the tuneful throng, 
Or recent, or of eld. Creative bard, 


Thy springs unlock, expand thy fairy scenes, 
And with thy images enrich my song.”’ 


Various allegorical figures, Fever, Dropsy, and others 
appear. The description of Melancholy, a close copy of 
Spenser’s Despair may be quoted as an example. 


‘« Next, in a low-brow’d cave, a little hell, 
A pensive hag, moping in darkness sits 


1Cf. Epithalamion, ll. 332, sq.: 
‘« Let no lamenting cryes, nor dolefull teares, 
Be heard all night within, nor yet without : 


Ne let the Pouke, nor other evil sprights 
Ne let mischeivous witches with theyr charmes, 
Ne let hobgoblins, names whose sense we see not, 


Ne let the shriech oule, nor the storke be heard, 
Nor let the night raven that still deadly yels, 
Nor damned ghosts cald up by mighty spels,”’ ete. 
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Dolefully-sad ; her eyes (so deadly-dull !) 
Stare from their stonied sockets, widely wild ; 
Forever bent on rusty knives and ropes.’ ! 


Most of Thompson’s poems were written in youth. Sickness 
lead us to suspect that had he continued he would have 
fossilized into a pure Augustan. He made a wide but 
short-lived reputation and surely had no appreciable influ- 
ence in the rise of romanticism.’ 

We can afford to turn now to the more radical romanti- 
cists and to see what entirely different paths they hewed out. 
A few examples will suffice. Then, with a clear under-~ 
standing of the workings of classicism and romanticism, 
among the Spenserians we shall be prepared to examine the 
conflicting elements in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence and all 
their significance in relation to the greatest metamorphosis 
in the history of English Literature.* 


1See Faérie Queene, 1, 9, sts. 33, sq., for strong verbal resemblances. 

?Thompson was also one of the few who wrote Spenserian sonnets. See : 
Garden Inscriptions: 1) On Spenser's Faerie Queene, 2) On Spenser’ s Shep- 
herd’s Calendar, (printed only in Fawkes’ and Woty’s Poetical Calendar, 
1763, vol. 8, p. 97). 

*T catalogue here a few poems that show interesting anticipatory quali- 
ties but which need not receive detailed treatment at a time when scholar- 
ship is only too busy finding heralds of romanticism real and fancied. 
William Collins, at his best the truest and most visionary of the early 
romanticists, shows interesting evidence of Spenserian inspiration in a long 
passage at the beginning of his Ode on the Poetical Character. William 
Melmoth was one of those interesting Eighteenth Century country gentle- 
men without any genius who, being far from the modish town, satire, and 
dull Occasional Poems, could contribute to the revival of romanticism by 
his leisurely pursuits. In his once popular Fitzosborne’s Letters (To Timo- 
clea, October 1, 1743) he writes his sentimental fair friend : ‘‘ But, though 
you have drained me of my whole stock of romance, I am not entirely 
unprovided for your entertainment.’’ Whereupon he transcribes The 
Transformation of Lycon and Euphormius in Spenserian stanzas. The tale, 
however, has little that can be called ‘‘romance’’ from our point of view. 
A quickened appreciation of nature that may be called romantic is apparent 
in The Seasons, a poem in Spenserian stanzas by Moses Mendez (1751) and 
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Every student of the history of literature knows that a 
mediocre poem may fire a chorus of geniuses with an inspira- 
tion of which its poetaster never dreamed. Of all the Spen- 
serian poems of the Eighteenth Century James_Beattie’s 

A 
letter to Dr. Blacklock (September 22, 1766) reveals him 
in the process of composition and contains the best remarks 
on the Spenserian stanza that had yet been written : 


‘* Not long ago I began a poem in the style and stanza of Spenser, in 
which I propose to give full scope to my inclination, and to be either droll 
or pathetic, descriptive or sentimental, tender or satirical, as the humour 


in R. Potter’s A Farewell Hymn to the Country, Attempted in the Manner of 
Spenser’s Epithalamion (1749), a close copy both of the intricate stanza- 
form of Spenser’s marriage hymn and of its rich music. Mr. Beers has 
well noted in William Julius Mickle’s The Concubine, A Poem in the Man- 
ner of Spenser (1767) a feeling for nature that may have influenced 
Scott. The plot of the poem, however, a rather powerful picture of an ill- 
considered marriage, is quite Augustan in its didactic treatment of country 
squire and wanton servant. Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche (written before the end 
of the century but not published until 1805) is famous for its influence 
over the young Keats. It isa fluent, sensuous, somewhat langorous poem, 
the work of a talented lover of Spenser, and transitional from the artificial 
spirit of the Eighteenth Century to the freer expression of the new era. 
The first two cantos give the regular version of Psyche’s marriage with 
Cupid and of the ruinous influence of her jealous sisters. The later trials 
of Psyche are related with some romantic freedom but with much allegory 
of the Augustan-Spenserian kind. Psyche is befriended by a stranger 
knight and his squire, Constancy. Passion in the form of a lion appears 
but is submissive when he sees the knight. They arrive at the Bower of 
loose Delight. A dove saves Psyche from a perilous draught by dashing 
the cup from the tempting hand of the queen of the bower. They escape 
through wild ways to a hermit’s cell where they remain for atime. Psyche 
is betrayed into the subtle net of Ambition but is rescued by her knight. 
Psyche is then tortured by the hag Credulity and led to the Blatant 
Beast, who is driven away by her knight. In the Castle of Suspicion, 
Gelyso shows her a false vision of Cupid in the Bower of loose Delight. 
Other adventures at the Palace of Chastity, the Coast of Spleen, Glacella’s 
ice-palace on the Island of Indifference follow. At last Psyche is brought 
by her knight (Cupid of course) to Venus and reconciled. 
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strikes me ; for, if I mistake not, the manner which I have adopted admits 
equally of all these kinds of composition. I have written one hundred 
and fifty lines, and am surprised to find the structure of that complicated 
stanza so little troublesome. I was always fond of it, for I think it the most 
harmonious that ever was contrived. It admits of more variety of pauses 
than either the couplet or the alternate rhyme ; and it concludes with a 
pomp and majesty of sound which, to my ear, is wonderfully delightful. 
It seems also well adapted to the genius of our language, which, from the 
irregularity of inflexion and number of monosyllables, abounds in diversi- 
fied terminations, and consequently renders our poetry susceptible of an 
endless variety of legitimate rhymes. But I am so far from intending 
this performance for the press, that Iam morally certain it never will be 
finished. I shall add a stanza now and then, when I am at leisure, and 
when I have no humour for any other amusement ; but I am resolved to 
write no more poetry with a view to publication, till I see some dawnings 
of a poetical taste among the generality of readers, of which, however, 
there is not at present anything like an appearance.’’ 


Beattie shows the bookish man’s ignorance of his times., 
The public was waiting to devour stuff like The Minstrel.) 
And when he did publish the first book, in 1771, there was 
a thunder of applause. The poem ran through four editions 
before the second book appeared in 1774. He was lionized | 
in London even by the most distinguished. Beattie’s Min-! 
strel may be compared with Pere Wagner’s Simple Life. If 
a man can present, with the gesture of a prophet, a cleverly 
written compendium of the truisms long mouthed by the 
populace, neatly veneered and labelled “High Art,’ he 
may appear, for a time, both to the wise man and the fool, 
to be a genius. Professor Beers has admirably summed up 
the qualities of The Minstrel: 


“Tt was in the Spenserian stanza, was tinged with the enthusiastic 
melancholy of the Wartons, followed the landscape manner of Thomson, 


had elegaic.echoes.of..Gray, and was perhaps not unaffected in its love of 


mountain scenery by MacPherson’s ‘Ossian.’ But it took its title and its 
theme from a hint in Percy’s ‘ Essay on the Ancient Minstrels.’ ’’ 

There is no plot. Edwin, a very sentimental and unprim- 
itive bard, wanders about aimlessly and finally meets a 
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hermit who tells him all about the divinity of nature and 
the degeneracy of man. But Beattie had a considerable 
talent for mellifluous verse and he was astute enough to 
avoid mere mechanical Spenserian affectations. Sometimes, 
as in Edwin’s vision of the fairies, the verse is genuinely 
charming. 


** Anon in view a portal’s blazon’d arch 
Arose ; the trumpet bids the valves unfold ; 
And forth an host of little warriors march, . 
Grasping the diamond lance, and targe of gold. 
Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold, 
And green their helms, and green their silk attire ; 
And here and there, right venerably old, 
The long-rob’d minstrels wake the warbling wire, 
And some with mellow breath the martial pipe inspire.”’ 


>? 


The influence of The Minstrel was immense for over sixty 
years after its appearance.’ We must treat only the greatest ‘. 
poem inspired by it—Byron’s Childe Harold. The first two F 
cantos appeared in 1812 and Byron continued the poem 
through the best years of his maturity. Much of the 


material of Childe Harold was in the air all over Europe, } 
but its dependence in general scheme upon The Minstrel was = 





absolute and has never been sufficiently emphasized.?_ Byron 
was chafing to express his clamoring restive individuality. 
In the sentimental Edwin roaming the solitudes he saw a 





1 E.g.:—John Herman Merivale began his career by: The Minstrel, or 
The Progress of Genius. In Continuation of Dr. Beattie. Miss Hunt (in 
Poems chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall—1792); Written on 
Visiting the Ruins of Dunkerwell Abbey in Devonshire, September, 1786. 
Hector Macneill : T’he Pastoral, or Lyric Muse of Scotland (1801). Bernard 
Barton: Fancy and Imagination, Power and Benevolence, Stanzas Selected 
from ‘ The Pains of Memory,’ Stanzas addressed to Percy Bysshe Shelley, etc. 
William Millar: The Fairy Minstrel (1822). John Wright . The Retrospect 
(1824). Professor Wilson (Christopher North): Waking Dreams, The 
Children’s Dance, etc. 

? Though Byron himself mentions Beattie as an authority on the Spen- 
serian stanza in his preface to Childe Harold. 
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vast opportunity. He created the wayward Child Harold 
who was to have the same irresponsible career. His travels 
gave him a treasure of material for a vagrant hero of this 
sort who had nothing to do but wander everywhere and 
express himself. For the great burst of eloquence in Childe 
Harold there were, allowing for inferior genius, some notably 
suggestive passages in Beattie. One of many stanzas will 
illustrate Beattie in these exalted moods. 


‘* Hail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast, 
And woo the weary to profound repose ! 
Can passion’s wildest uproar lay to rest, 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes ! 
Here innocence may wander, safe from foes, 
And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 
O Solitude ! the man who thee foregoes, 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stings, 
Shall neyer know/the source Avhence rehiYerandéur springs.’’ 

Beginning with a sentimental spoiled child for a hero 
and archaizing with amusing artificiality and capriciousness 
Byron abruptly cast off the few remaining shackles of 
Augustan imitation and became true to his own fiery roman- 
ticism. His splendid and defiant music, generous, selfish, 
noble, rebellious, rings in the ears of everyone. Thus the! 
spirit of The Faérie Queene came through tortuous paths to 
become metamorphosed into the spirit of Childe Harold, 

It is well to glance again at Keats, the truest Spenserian 
that ever lived, to see how differently he follows his master 
when moved by a purely romantic mood as compared to 
his ways in his experiments with Augustan-Spenserianism 
already mentioned. Cowden Clarke’s delightful story of 
how he awakened the poetic impulse in Keats by reading 
Spenser’s Hpithalamion is too familiar for quotation. But 
though Spenser was Keats’ first chosen master we find also 
the intermediary influence of such Spenserians as the late 
Augustans, Leigh Hunt, his somewhat effeminate mentor, 
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and the garrulous William Browne.’ We have already 
noted some late specimens of mixed Spenserianism. The 
Cap and Bells or The Jealousies is his most complex piece 
of Spenserianism. This unfinished attempt to write a popu- 
lar humourous fairy-tale in Spenserian stanzas was done 
towards the close of his life in the very grip of Giant 
Despair. Keats worked with real enthusiasm, but it was 
a pathetic attempt to play the motley with a cracked heart. 
Eighteenth Century Spenserianism and Byronic satire jostle 
along side by side with the spirit of The Faérie Queene. 
There are some good stanzas in the poem, especially some 
gay colored city pictures. 
‘‘The morn is full of holiday ; loud bells 

With rival clamours ring from every spire ; 

Cunningly-station’d music dies and swells 

In echoing places ; when the winds respire, 

Light flags stream out like gauzy tongues of fire ; 

A metropolitan murmur, lifeful, warm, 

Comes from the northern suburbs ; rich attire 

Freckles with red and gold the moving swarm ; 


While here and there clear trumpets blow a keen alarm. 


‘* Onward we floated o’er the panting streets, 
That seem’d throughout with upheld faces paved ; 
Look where we will, our bird’s-eye vision meets 
Legions of holiday ; bright standards waved, 
And fluttering ensigns emulously craved 
One minute’s glance ; a busy thunderous roar, 
As when the sea, at flow, gluts up once more 
The craggy hollowness of a wild reefed shore.”’ 


The child Keats is alert again for a moment. The ghost 
of Spenser walks in modern London-town and, with a touch 
of his wand, transforms its sooty grandeur into glimmering 
Thule. But the poem is from the flotsam and jetsam of 
Keats’ mind. 


1These influences have received final treatment in Mr. Selincourt’s 
well-known edition of Keats. 














SPENSER, THOMSON, AND ROMANTICISM 


Eighteenth Century Spenserianism is not a part of the 
great poetry of Keats. And all that remains of the Huntean 
worship of Spenser as a divine confectionery is only beauti- 
ful in the mature works. Porphyro, heaping the candied 
apples, quinces, and manna and dates from Fez in golden 
dishes, regardless of lurking foes, while his Madeline slept an 
azure-lidded sleep, the delight in “blanched linen, smooth, 
and lavender’d,” hushed carpets that should never have 
been put into real castles—these are relics of the delicious- 
ness of Hunt—but sheer poetry. The Eve of St. Agnes has 
more of the spirit of Spenser than any poem since The Faérie 
Queene. Yet the microscope reveals little or no tangible 
imitation. We have here the essence of romanticism—to 
follow subtly and deeply where the neo-classicists followed 
superficially and mechanically. For once, at least, the 
unfortunate critic who deals with the deceitful matters of 
literary influences must be allowed to say that Keats divined 
the essence of Spenser and recreated him. If I could label 
the magic I could write you the poem. There is more 
than Spenser in The Eve of St. Agnes. But that is not 
my province. Let me quote two stanzas which I would 
describe as sheer Spenser if they were not also sheer Keats 
who, fer the moment, is the bard of The Fauérie Queene in a 
new incarnation. 

‘* A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag’ ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings ; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 


And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded skutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings. 


‘* Full on the casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
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As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven :—Porphyro grew faint : 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint.’’ 

We are now prepared to appreciate Thomson’s great 
transitional poem with a Janus-vision of what was past and 
future for him. The Castle of Indolence is of absorbing 
interest to the most unimpassioned historical student of 
literature because of its extraordinary blend of Augustan and 
romantic elements and of equally absorbing interest to any 
catholic minded lover of poetry because these elements 
combine remarkably to make a masterpiece. 

The Castle of Indolence appeared in 1748. Beginning 
years before as a mere piece of good-natured satire on his 
friends who had frequently accused him of indolence, it 
grew into a very serious and ambitious poem. Mr. Phelps 
quotes from the preface, which says that “The obsolete 
words, and simplicity of diction in some of the lines, which 
borders on the ludicrous, were necessary to make the 
imitation more perfect,” and suggests that the School-mistress 
of Shenstone had something to do with the making of 
Thomson’s poem. This is no doubt true. But there is an 
abundance of evidence of Spenser’s first hand influence. 
Indeed we are told by Shiels in his Life of Thomson: “He 
often said that if he had anything excellent in poetry, he 
owed it to the inspiration he first received from reading the 
‘Fairy Queen’ in the very early part of his life.” The 
descriptions of the land of Indolence, especially some of the 
opening stanzas, were probably influenced by Spenser’s 
description of the dwelling of Morpheus.' There is 


‘Compare especially canto 1, stanzas 3 and 4, beginning, ‘‘ Was nought 
around but images of rest,’’ and Faerie Queene, 1, 1, 40 and 41. Compare 
with these also: Castle of Indolence, c. 1, 43 and 44. 
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“Mirror of Vanity?” a magic crystal globe, in which the 
dreamers delighted to see : 





‘* Still as you turned it, all things that do pass 
Upon this ant-hill earth ; where constantly 
Of idly-busy men the restless fry 
Run bustling to and fro with foolish haste, 

In search of pleasures vain that from them fly, 
Of which, obtain’d, the caitiffs dare not taste.’ 







’ 





This derives from Merlin’s magic “glassy globe” wherein 


Britomart first saw Arthegal. 






‘“ Who wonders not, that reades so wondrous worke ? 
But who does wonder, that has red the Towre 
Wherein th’ Aegyptian Phao long did lurke 
From all mens vew, that none might her discoure, 
Yet she might all men vew out of her bowre ? 
Great Potlomaee it for his leman’s sake 
Ybuilded all of glasse, by Magicke powre, 

And also it impregnable did make ; 
Yet when his love was false he with a peaze it brake.’’! 











The Knight of Arts and Industry, who overthrows the 
Castle of Indolence, the son of rough Selvaggio who violated 
Dame Poverty, spending his youth running wild in the 
forest, is the descendant of Spenser’s Sir Satyrane, whose 
mother Thyamis was ravished by Therion, “a loose unruly 
swayne,” and who was taught to roam the woods without 
fear. The Knight’s companion, the bard, “in russet brown 
bedight,” suggests the palmer who was Sir Guyon’s mentor 
on a similar quest: the destruction of the Bower of Bliss. 
The net in which the Knight entraps the wizard is like the 
net in which Guyon entangles the enchantress Acrasia. 
These and many more relics of the Faérie Queene were 
skillfully used by Thomson. 

The satirical and humorous aspects of Thomson, whether 
suggested by Shenstone or not, lie far below any superficial 
















*C, of I, c. 1, sts. 49, sq., and F. Q., 3, 2, sts. 18, sq. 
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influence. Thomson was a jolly good fellow. The spirit of 
burlesque appears in his earliest works." Even the ponder- 
osity of his Seasons is occasionally lightened by a passage of 
merry Miltonism in the vein of The Splendid Shilling. The 
early edition of Autumn contained a description of a drink- 
ing-bout so uproarious that Lyttleton saw fit to strike it out 
in the reissue of 1750. The spirit of gentle satire is one of 
the prime charms of The Castle of Indolence and should not 
be depreciated by those who go to Thomson only for roman- 
ticism., Evidently only a genius was required to make 
Augustan-Spenserianism thoroughly admirable. There is 
fun worthy of Chaucer in the waggish description of 
Murdoch, Thomson’s pastoral friend and biographer. 
*¢ Full oft by holy feet our ground was trod ; 

Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy. 

A little, round, fat, oily man of God 

Was one I chiefly mark’d among the fry : 

He had a roguish twinkle in his eye, 

And shone all glittering with ungodly dew, 

If a tight damsel chaunced to trippen by ; 


Which when observed, he shrunk into his mew, 
And straight would recollect his piety anew.”’ 


Of the romanticism of The Castle of Indolence, a part 
comes from a Spenserian love of sensuous detail, but a more 
striking part comes from a new and momentous spirit that 
takes no suggestion from The Fuérie Queene. Full of Spen- 


ser’s dreams he wrote : 


‘* A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was ; 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer-sky. 
There eke the soft delight, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures, always hover’d nigh ; 
But whate’er smack’d of noyance, or unrest, 
Was far, far off expell’d from this delicious nest.’’ 


'See Lizzy’s Parting with her Cat and On the Hoop in his Juvenile Poetry. 
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Even here there is a spirit of suggestion that Spenser, 
because of his very love of tangible lovely details, did not 
characteristically employ. An oft-quoted stanza will illus- 
trate perfectly how far Thomson wandered into new myste- 


rious regions. 


‘‘ As when a shepherd of the Hebrid-Isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main, 
(Whether it be lone Fancy him beguiles ; 
Or that aérial beings sometimes deign 
To stand embodied, to our senses plain), 
Sees on the naked hill, or valley low, 
The whilst in ocean Phebus dips his wain, 
A vast assembly moving to and fro: 
Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous show.’ 


However dim and shadowy Spenser’s beings were he never 
questioned their reality. This question, “Is it reality or 
delusion ?”, this spirit of pampering a delightful doubt is 
a new current in English romanticism. It could not exist 
in England until after the Augustan age of reason. Then 
sceptical reason, combined with the luxurious dreams of 
Spenser which their creator, while he wrote, never disbe- 
lieved, produced the spirit of delighted doubt which Thom- 
son cherished for brief and wistful moments. To find this 
spirit soaring unfettered England had to wait for the best 
work of Coleridge. It was a new note in poetry. 

Thomson’s Castle of Indolence is a typical Augustan 
“ Tmitation ” of Spenser with a romantic tinge. Its neo- 
classical side is too often forgotten. Its satire and its moral 
allegory is of the very essence of Augustanism. And all | 
this is good poetry. The second canto loses quality a little, | 
not because it is too Augustan, but because it drops one of | 
the Augustan elements—the enlivening sly satire. It is only 
in an occasional stanza that Thomson’s wonderful roman- 
ticism gives us the elusive light—the spirit of delighte 
doubt. 
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If my examination of this important chapter in the his- 
tory of English poetry is sound the conclusions are of con- 
siderable moment. Historians of English literature have 
repeatedly stated that Spenser fell upon evil ways in the early 
part of the Eighteenth Century and that the “revival” of 
interest in him was an important force in the rise of roman- 
ticism. Indeed the statements of some critics of the age 
under consideration have yielded support to this notion. 
Thomas Warton wrote of “this admired but neglected poet.” 
But what ardent admirer of Spenser in our own day of sup- 
posed enlightenment and catholicity would not echo the 
same phrase with vigor and truth? I am sorry that the 
limitations of this paper forbid me to marshal the long list 
of Augustan critical utterances on Spenser that show that 
they appreciated certain aspects of the master more fully 
than we do, that their criticisms are, as a whole, the equals 
of ours. That is reserved for a later study. But I hope 
that my citations from the poets have proved that the 
Augustans followed him with considerable energy if not 
genius, that they followed him as they followed Virgil and 
found little difficulty, on the whole, in reconciling him with 
their classical ideals, that it was long before these Spen- 
serian imitations showed any persistent spark of roman- 
ticism, that the influence of Spenser, then, was not one of 
the great causes of romanticism, and that the phrase “ Spen- 
serian Revival” is at least misleading. On the one side 
the essence of Augustanism was to imitate self-consciously, 
superficially, mechanically, whoever the model might be. 
Yet Augustan-Spenserianism, like other forms of Augustan- 
ism, made better poetry, at its best, than we have learned to 
admit. If we accept the common notion that The Castle of 
Indolence is a great poem we must accept Augustan-Spen- 
serianism. On the other side the essence of romanticism is 
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to imitate (though this word is hateful to romanticists) 
unconsciously, subtly, and with proud independence. Much 
of the romantic side of Thomson and of many romantic 
Spenserians after him is in a spirit unknown to Spenser. 
For Thomson enriched English poetry with the spirit of 


delighted doubt. 
HERBERT F. Cory. 
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IV.—THE QUEENES MAJESTIES ENTERTAINMENT 
AT WOODSTOCKE 


The unique quarto to which this title has been given 
was printed at London for Thomas Cadman in 1585. It 
crossed the Atlantic as part of the Rowfant Library, and 
was for some time offered for sale in New York, until Mr. 
A. W. Pollard, on his recent visit to this country, bought 
it for the British Museum. It has been privately printed 
in England, with an introduction by Mr. Pollard, to whom 
I am indebted for many courtesies, but otherwise it has not 
been published since the original issue of 1585. It is, 
unfortunately, imperfect, lacking sig. A (title page and three 
other leaves) and beginning on B, with the latter part of a 
sentence. Apart altogether from its rarity, it has features 
of considerable interest, but before entering upon questions 
of authorship and interpretation, it will be well to put the 
reader in possession of the text. Only obvious errors have 
been corrected, and in these cases the original readings are 
given in footnotes. I have numbered the lines of the 
comedy for reference. 


I.—THE TEXT 


followeth brought no lesse like to the Queenes maiestie: and al the 
rest that were present: for at his comming hee caused them to dismount 
themselues and said : 
You must fight no more, most valiant Knightes: vyolence must giue 
place to vertue, and the Doubtfull hazzard you be in, by a most noble 
helpe must be ended. Therefore ceasse your fighte and followe me, so 
shall you heare that you would least beleeue, and shall haue with me that 
shal most behooue you. And you fayre Lady, fal into this fellowship, 
where it shall appeare Sibilla said trewe, and your infortunes shall haue 
ende. 

This said, he bringeth them al to ye place where the Quenes Maiestie 
stood (in a fine Bower made of purpose couered with greene Iuie, and 
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seates made of earthe with sweete smelling hearbes, (euen suche a place 


as you shall coniecture) and after some reuerence beginning his tale, hee 
shewed a great proofe of his audacity, in which tale if you marke the 
woords with this present world, or were acquainted with the state of the 
deuises, you shoulde finde no lesse hidden then vitered, and no lesse vttered 
then shoulde deserue a double reading ouer, euen of those (with whom I 
finde you a companion) that haue disposed their houres to the study of 
great matters. 


Heere followeth Hemetes tale. 


Moste excellent Princes, forepoynted from aboue with youre presence and 
your vertue to profite more then you are aware of, howe much you are 
bound to the immortall Goddes, and mortall men are bound to you, our 
present case will partely prooue : But before you vnderstand the woorth of 
your vertue, maye it please you to heare the variablenesse of our aduen- 
tures. Not long since in the Countrie of Cambia which is situate neere the 
mouth of the riche Riuer Indus, a mightie Duke bare dominion called 
Oceanon: who had heire to his estate but one onely Daughter named 
Caudina : this Lady then more fayrer then fortunate, liued most deere to 
her father and best beloued of his people: But to prooue that Beautie is 
not always a benifit, nor highest states be euer the happiest, it chanced 
within a while that Caudina being sought vnto by sundry that were great, 
and serued by many that were worthie, had more competitors of her beautie 
then did either well content her, or proued commodious vnto them : for 
loue, which is not led by order nor chosen by appoyntemente, had limed 
her affections vnreasonably with the liking of a knight, of estate but meane, 
but of value very greate called Contarenus who as he exceedinglie loued 
her, so the desires of diuers others was somewhat for his glorye, but noth- 
ing for his gain. In smal proces of time the seecret fires of their fancies 
discouered by the smoake of their desires, bewrayed this matter vnto her 
father long time before they woulde. The Duke dissembling what he sawe, 
but determined to disapoynt that he most missliked, neither made challenge 
to the Knighte, nor charged his Daughter for any loue was betwixt them, 
but deuised a way as he thought, more sure, (but as it proued moste sor- 
rowfull) to set these louers asunder by the worke of an inchantresse most 
cunning in her kind : he caused Contarenus, to be conueyed vp and carried 
in the ayre from the cost of Cambia to the very bounds of the Occean sea: 
which cost Occanon twentye thousande Crownes (a deere price for repent- 
ance :) but it is no nouelty for Princes to make their wils verie costly, and 
sometime to pay deere for theirown displeasures. Contarenus thus strangely 
deuided from his ioye and perplexed aboue measure was charged by the 
inchantresse to weare this punishment with patience, which necessitie did 
put on, and destiny would put off : and ere seuen yeeres came about, she 
truely assured him, he should haue for his reward the height of his desire : 
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but first he should fight with the hardiest knight, and see the worthiest 
Lady of the world. The whilst shee told him, hee must there take the 
gard of a blinde Hermit, who shoulde recouer his sight, and he his satis- 
faction, both at one time, so shee lefte him on the earth, and tooke her way 
again into the ayre. Caudina now lacking long that she looked for, the 
sight & seruice of her knight, fel soon in those diseases that accompany 
such desires, as to be acombred with mistrust, curiositye, and exceeding 
vnrest. At last ‘‘as Princes doe fewe thinges priuily, but they haue 
partakers of their Councel: & heires to crowns lack neuer seruants of 
hope, which be curious to please them:’’ The deuise and dealing of 
Occanon came to the eares of his daughter, which beeing told her: And is 
it euen so, quoth Caudina? care kings for no right? then right cares for no 
kingdomes. It is neither the court of Oceanon, nor the countrey of Camb. 
that I can account of, if Contarenus be gone: Farewel most ynhappy 
countrey, and most cruel Father, that turnes me to this fortune, to follow 
my fates, which neyther greatnes of estate nor hazard of mine aduenture 
shal make mee forsake : but if I lose not my life, I wil finde Contarenus, if 
he be in the world. This said, she pursueth her most hard determinations, 
and taking onely two Damsels with her in simple habit, with such things 
as were necessary, she straightwaies conueyed her selfe most closely from 
the borders of Camb. & with toyle too long to teil, passed perils past beliefe, 
til at last she arriued at the grate of Sibilla, where, by chaunce she met 
with a most noble knight eclipped Loricus, by loue likewyse drawen thither, 
to learn what should betyde him. This Loricus loued a Lady that was 
matchlesse, in such maner as is strange, for after much deuise to attaine 
but the fauour that she would be pleased, hee myght but loue her without 
looking froward: and seeing no glaunce of her lyking (his vttermost 
deuotion) to find surely out her fancie (which she carried most closely, ) 
he made a straunge assay with all the semblance that might be. He shewed 
to set by her but lightly, that was so sought for of all, and the better to 
couler the passion, hee was not able to conquer, hee made shew of choise of 
anew mistris, that liued euery day in her eye: A peece sure of price, but 
farre from such a pearle, as his heart onely esteemed, And to this Idoll he 
seemed to offer all hys loue and seruice, leauing no manner of obseruaunce 
vndone, that to loue appertayned : As wearing her colours on his backe, 
her pictures in his bosome, keeping her company aboue all others, and con- 
tinuing most at her commandement: which espyed by this Lady (that 
indeed was liked no more) for whatsoeuer man may thinke might become 
or content though she cared not for his choyse, yet [S]he! shewed scorne of 
his change : and by iealousie disclosed that which loue could not discouer. 
Which Lorieus perceiuing, he fel by & by to consider, that the want of his 
worth made his seruice vnaccepted, and no impossibility in her will to 
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receiue one too serue her, that merited the honour of such fauour. There- 
fore hee left his owne countrey, and betooke himselfe altogether to trauel, 
and to armes, desiring with most indeuour but to deserue that reputation as 
this great and noble mistris woulde but thinke him worthy to be hers, 
though she would neuer bee none of his, so thinking no toyle too tough, 
nor no attempt too hard to attayne to renown, he wandred through the 
world till he came by painfull wayes to Sibillas grate, where he met with 
Caudina. Where these two louers hauing occasion to vnfold al their for- 
tunes: the Lady seeking to know the end of her trauel, and the knight 
aduise for the ease of his hope, they both receiued this answeare of Sibilla : 
That as they were nowe coupled by this fortune, so they should neuer 
depart fellowship, till they had found out a place, where men were most 
strong, women most fayre, the countrey most fertile, the people most 
wealthy, the gouernment most iust, and the Princes most worthy: so 
shoulde the Lady see that would content her, so shoulde the knight heare 
that might comfort him. Now most deere and best deseruing Lady, it 
falles to my purpose, and your praise, to say somewhat of my selfe. Olde 
though you see me here, & wrinckled and cast into a corner, yet once haue 
I been otherwise : A knight knowne and accounted of, with the best of the 
world: and liuing in court of most fame amongst a swarm of knights and 
Ladies of great woorth and vertue, where beauty bade the basse & desire 
sought the gole. It chaunced me to loue a Lady, to be beloued of Loue 
himselfe, if he could but haue seene her: but as she wassuch as did excell, 
so was she of woonderfull condition, wythout disdaine to be desired, but 
most dainty to bee dealt with : for touch her, & she wil turne to 20. diuers 
shapes, yet to none but to content, as me thought, that thought stil to touch 
her, was a heauen: & so it seemed by my hold that was so loth to let her 
go. Till (alas) it liked her at last to put on the shape of a Tigris so 
terrible to behold, as I durst hold her no longer, and being so escaped, I 
could neuer more sette eie on her. Madam, thus began my paine, but you 
heare not yet my punishment: beeing shifted from the sighte of that I 
sought aboue the world, and then little delighting to looke on any thing 
els, I tooke by & by a Pilgrimage to Paphos in Cyprus, trusting to heare of 
my mistris there, where Venus was most honoured. Whither when I 
came, as I began to step in at the doore of her temple, I was sodainly 
stroken blind: Astonied at my mischaunce, and vnderstanding not the 
cause thereof, I fell downe on my knees and said: O fairest of the 
Goddesses and farthest from cruelty, what hath been my fault, that thou 
art thus offended? Thy folly and presumption (quoth Venus Chaplen as 
I gesse) from my youth vp quoth I, haue I euer been an honourer of 
vertue, a delighter in learning, and a seruaunt of Loue. But it is no 
parted affection quoth he, that Venus wilbe honoured with. Books and 
beauty make no match, and it is an whole man or no man, that this God- 
desse wil haue to serue her, and therwithal taking me by the shoulders, 
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he thrust me out of the Temple. So with sighes and sorrow I sate down 
in the porch, making intercession to Apollo (the peculiar God I honored) 
to haue compassion on my estate: Now faithfull prayers beyng hard ere 
they be ended: Mercury comes vnto me, and bid me be of good comfort, 
the goddesses be al found to haue this fault: Diana with Acteon : Pallas 
with Arachne: Juno with Tirecias, were angry aboue measure: so is Venus 
now with thee, the cause with the remedy shall be told thee at Delphos, 
whither straight I must carry thee. Which he had no sooner spoken, but 
by & by I was set in the temple of Apollo, Where first demanding my fault, 
the Oracle made answere: Thy feare and not thy faith : and what quoth 
I, may be my remedy? The best besides the beautifullest, the Oracle 
straight answered. And with this Apollo his priest tooke me by the hand, 
recounting vnto me the whole course of my life, whom I loued, and how I 
lost her. And when I told him of the faithfulnes of my seruice,' & the 
faithfulnes of my meaning, of the variablenes of her condition, and at the 
last of the fearefulnes of her apperance: Ah, good Hemetes quoth he, it is 
not the kind of women to be cruell, it is but their countenance, & touching 
their variablenes who wil not apply himselfe thereto, shall not muche please 
them, nor long hold them, neither is it to be found fault with. Nature her 
elfe loues variety, so it be done without deceit. Nowe for thy faithfulnes 
it sufficeth not, the seruants of Venus must not onely haue faith, but also 
lacke feare, feare lost thee thy mistris, and thy boldnes to enter into Venus 
Temple, being vnacceptable, made her strike thee blind. But Apollo bid 
me tell thee, the Gods wil receiue, whom women forsake, thy eyes shut vp 
from delight, shall geue thy minde more open vnderstanding : this punish- 
ment shall be thy profite, Venus can barre thee but from her felicity of 
loue: but for the deuotion thou bearest to Apollo, hee giues thee this gift, 
to be able to discipher the destinie of euery one in loue, and better to 
aduise them, then the best of her Darlings. And furthermore, doth promise 
thee, that in reuolution of yeres thou shalt recouer thy sight : but this shall 
not betide thee till at one time, and in one place, in a countrie of most 
peace, two of the most valiant knights shal fight, two of the most constant 
louers shal meet, and the most vertuous Lady of the world shall be there 
to looke on. And when thy eyes shal beholde what thy heart delighteth 
in, euen a Lady in whom inhabiteth the most vertue, Learning, and 
beauty, that euer yet was in creature, then shal they be opened, and that 
shall bee thy warrant. 

Al Apollo sayeth is sooth : the while, it is determined that thou shalte 
dwell in an Hermitage, where nothing that longes vntoo Natures vse, shall 
bee lackinge vntoo thee : so sodainelye I was shifted vnto this hill harde 
by, where I haue wintered manye a yeere farre from the woes and wronges, 
the worlde besides is full of. And nowe beste Ladye and moste beautifull, 


1 Full stop instead of comma. 
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«o tearmed of the Oracle, and so thought of in the world: what the 
Inchantresse tolde Contarenus: Sibilla shewed Cawdina, and Loricus: and 
Apollo said to me, by your most happy comming is veryfied, The most 
hardy knights Cont. and Lori. haue here fought, the most constant Louvers 
(ont. and Caudina here be met, and I poore Hemetes (as the knight knowes 
ful long blind) haue receiued my sight. Al which happened by vertue 
of your grace, which the best so much honor, & we most bound vnto you : 
and so I present these noble persons to please you with their seruice, & 
my self to serue you euer with my prayers, & leauing these Louers to 
their delights, must leaue Loric. to this aduise. Knight, prosecute thy 
purpose, it is noble, learning by me not to feare of thy self to take paine : 
remembring, nothing notable is woon without difficulty, Hereules had by 
his laboures his renowne, and his end by his Loue: Loricus, thy end wilbe 
reward, at least most reputation, with noblest women most esteemed. But 
I feare I haue too long tyred your most noble eares, & therfore only now 
I beseech your Ma. with your happye presence to honor my poore home, 
whither straight I mean to guide you. 

This Learned or long tale being brought to his end : the poore Hermit 
loden as it were with beades and other such ornaments of his profession, 
begins to tread the way before the Queen, which her Maiestie espying, 
refused her steed, and betook her self in like sort to the vse of her feet, 
& accompanying the Hermit (her self waited on of the rest) fel into some 
discourse & praise of his good tale, which not ended, or rather scarce 
fully begun, the Q. Ma. had in sight the house, which indeede was a place 
by art so reared from the ground, as neuer before, nor hereafter, shal I see 
y¢ like. First it was incompassed the number of 200. paces round with 
lattise, the place of the princes entrance bedect with Iuy & spanges of gold 
plate, the glimering whereof was such, that men of great iudgement might 
haue held themselues at stay. The ground from thence reared litle & litle 
to the altitude of forty foot or more, the path in mounting couered with 
fresh turues, with such art, that a great many made question of his skil, 
which was ye Layer. The way was railed with» lattice, beset with sweet 
flowres & Iuy, as before: aboue in the house was a Table made in order 
of a halfe moon or more, couered with green turues (& so replenished with 
sorts of dainty, & those diuers dishes belonging to banquet, that the be- 
holders might wel haue though[t],’ Jupit. had hoped the comming, & 
trusted the pleasing by banquet of his faire Huropa.) At one ende therof 
somwhat distant, from ye other, was placed another table (but round) with 
a chayre costly made of Crymson veluet, imbrodred with branches & pic- 
tures of wild beasts & trees, as it had beene a peece of woorke made in the 
desartes. But leaste 1 hold you too longe, this mounte made, as I haue 
sayde, aboute an Oake, the toppe whereof was inforced by strength too 


‘though. 


‘ 
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bende downe her branches to couer the house, whiche was done wyth such 
art, that y¢ praise of the beholders comming wold haue sufficed the woorker 
for his trauel : although hee was not so satisfied for his skil, by more then 
40. pounds. A number of fine Pictures with posies of the Noble or men 
of great credite, was in like sort hanging there, wherewith many were in 
loue, and aboue the rest the French Embassadour, whiche was present at 
these sightes, made great suite to haue some of them. The whiche posies, 
with some perfect note of their pictures, I would haue presented ynto you: 
but because the Allegories are hard to be vnderstood, without some know- 
ledge of the inuentors, I haue chosen my tyme rather when my selfe shal] 
be present, & more the sooner, because I would leaue nothing vnfulfilled of 
my firste determination. Now Hemetes hauing brought her Maiesty to the 
entraunce of this place sayde : 


Here most Noble Lady, hauing now brought you to this most simple 
Hermitage, where you shal see smal cunning, but of nature, & no cost, hut 
of good wil, my houre approching for my orrisones (which according to 
my vow I must neuer breake) I must here leaue your maiestie, promising 
to pray, as for my selfe, that whosoever wish you best, may neuer wish in 


vayne. 


Thus the Hermite departes, & the Queenes Maiesty addresseth her selfe 
with merry cheere to banqueting, which to encrease a diuine sound of 
vynacquainted instruments in the hollow roome vnder the house, made such 
stroakes of pleasure, & moued such delights, that if Apollo himselfe had 
byn there, I thinke hee would haue intreated the learning of their skill, 
or at the leaste forgotten the pleasant remembrance of his sweete Daphmnes. 
Her Maiesty thus in the middest of this mirth might espy the Queen of 
the Fayry drawen with 6. children in a waggon of state: the Boies brauely 
attired, & her selfe very costly apparrelled, whose present shew might wel 
argue her immortality, and presenting her selfe to the Queens Maiesty, she 
spake as followeth. 


As I did roame abroade in wooddy range, 

In shade to shun the heate of Sunny day : 

I met a sorrowing knight in passion strange. 
by whom I learned, that coasting on this way 
I should ere long your highnesse here espie, 
to whom who beares a greatar loue then I ? 


Which then tooke roote still mounting vp on height, 
when I behelde you last nigh to this place, 

with gratious speech appeasing cruell fighte. 

This lowe hath caused me transforme my face, 

and in your hue to come before your eyne, 

now white, then blacke, your frende the fayery Queene. 
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Which marking all, as all to me is knowen, 

your face, your grace, your gouerment of state, 

your passing sprite whereby your fame is blowen : 
doe knowe by certein skill you haue no mate : 

and that no man throughout the worlde hath seene 
a prince that may compare with th’ English Queene. 


This knowledge kends in me so hot desire 

to see your highnesse here in this my walke, 

as since your parting hence I flam’de in fire. 
till your returne that I might heare you talke, 
that none to you a better harte doth beare 

my selfe in speech to you might make it cleare, 


In signe whereof accept most sacred Queene, 

this simple token wrought within this woode, 
which as but base so better should haue beene 

If I had not at suddaine vnderstoode 

of your arriuall here, which made me take 

what came to hande, and no great choyse to make. 


Her speache thus ended shee deliuered her gifte, which was a goune for 
her Maiestie of greate price, whereon the imbroderer had bestowed the 
summe of his conning, which she receiued with yelding thanks: to whom 
the fayryjQueene replied : 


The thing is farre beneth both your desert, 
and my desire, yet am I glad to heare 

your highnesse take it thus in so good parte, 
which for my selfe, if it like you to weare : 
then shall I reape the frute of happie minde, 
as honored by you the honor of your kinde. 


To gratifie the rest of the Ladies present, there was deuised many excel- 
lente and fine smelling Nosegayes made of all cullers to euery one whereof 
was annexed a posy of two verses, giuen by a handmayde of the fayry 
Queene, and one aboue the rest of greatest price for the Queenes Maiestie 
with her posie in Italian, which because I neither vnderstoode it, nor 
scarcejcanne write it to be vnderstood : I leave also till my next comming 
toivisite you: for the rest as they weare giuen, J haue sette downe : euery 
seuerall posie was fayre written and bordered about conningly with seuerall 
branches excellent to beholde. 


L. Darby. The vertues foure went wandring once and harbarlesse astray, 
Till Darby gave them roome to rest whereas they now may stay. 
L. War- If your desertes surpassed not my silly pen and speache, 
wicke. Some other men shuld view them then, which now do passe my 
reach 
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es 


L. Huns- For husbande, children, and your selfe, or ornaments of fame, 
don. You are aboue comparison, a right thrice happie dame. 
L. Ha- The meanes that make a mother bleste, you haue a frutefull race, 
ward. A noble dame, a patient wife, whats this but blessed case. 





+ RT SSE career 


L. Susan. Take heede least in a moode, dame Venus worke you wooe, 
For spight of right must worke in her, you passe her beautie so, 
L. Mary Where vertue, birth, and beauty to, are thus in one mould cast, 
Vere. This place to simple’ is for her seate with gods let her be plast. 
Mistris Trustie and true, secrete and sage in place where you do serue. 
Skidmore. With wise foresight these prayses loe your worthinesse deserue. 
M. Parry. For longe and faithfull sernice sake which hath abidden tuche, 

good Parry is a paragon, shew me a nother suche. 





M. Ab- Good liking vppon choise made way, to bring you first in place, 
bington. Which you mainteine by modest meane still in your Princes 
grace. 
M. Sidney. Tho yonge in yeares yet olde in wit, a gest dew to your race, 
If you holde on as you begine who ist youle not deface ? 
M. Hopton. When Phebus saw fayre Hopton come to Court & leaue the towre, 
He spread his beames with merry lookes that erst before did 
lower. 
M. Kathe- For noble race, and vertues giftes, compare you with the best, 
rin Ho- Who list to seeke, in you shal! finde, no lesse then in the 
warde. rest. 
M. Gar- Whie doe men set their sights to feede on Pictures set in goulde? 
ret. sith Garret giues the very vewe of natures modest moulde. 


M. Brid- In guesse is guile, coniectures fayle, your graces be well knowen: 
ges. Which who denies, fame saith he lies, by whom the brnte is 
blowen. 

M. Bur- Apollo seeing his Burroughes browes his Daphne did forgette, 
rough. so stald in stay, so rapped in loue as he standes musing vet. 
Mistris You gallants giue the roome a Dame of price doth come, 

Knowles. Coniecture what your bragges may be when she hath cast the 

summe. 
M. Frances Somme say dame nature tooke in care, to keepe Cornelias moulde, 
Howarde. But Howardes ’ tis about her neecke eframed in finest goulde. 


I think (good sir) I haue within little repeated the names of those thiat 
were Ladies and maides of Honor, at these sightes, wherein you shall see 
the vaine, that runneth to the liking of such kinds. Now her Maiestie 
being risen: with good cheere, accompanied with the Queene of the fayry: 
and the Ladye Caudina; she commeth from her banquite, and at her 
departure the Lady Caudina sayth : 
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Let thankes suffice in worde where strength in pow’ re doth faynte. 
lette pith in prayer from Heauen to craue requite, 

stande for reward to such a sacred Saint. 

in whom on earth the goddes in Heauen delighte, 

whose moulde when nature made she gan to stande, 

in wonder of the worke she had in hande. 


The goddes for all their good bestowed on man, 
accept our speeche, as fruite of thankfull hearte : 
which sith it is the vtmost that we can, 

let humble thankes be price for your deserte. 
Contente your selfe with that contentes the gods, 
twixt whome and you I see such little oddes. 


The daye thus spente, her Maiestie tooke her coach with ioy in remem- 
bring what had passed, recounting with her selfe and others how well she 
had spente the after noone, and as it fell of necessitie in her waye home- 
warde, closelie in an Oke she hearde ye sound both of voice and instrument 
of ye excelentest now liuing whose pleasantnesse therin bred a great liking 
with a willing eare to ye purport which I haue hardly gotton to present you 
withal : assuredlie I see greate inuention therein, and yet no more then 
the iust fame of the deuiser doth both deserue and carrie. 


The songe The man whose thoughts against him doe conspire, 
in the Oke. in home mishap her story did depante : 
The man of woo, the matter of desire, 
free of the dead that liues in endlesse plainte : 
His sprite am I within this desart wonne, 
to rewe his case whose cause I cannot shune. 


Dispaire my name who neuer seeke releife, 

frended of none, vnto my selfe my foe, 

An idle care mayntayned by firme beleife, 

that prayse of faith shall through my tormentes growe. 
And count the hopes that other hartes doe ease, 
but base conceates the common sorte to please. 


I am most sure that I shall not attaine, 

the onely good wherein the ioy doth lye. 

I haue no power my passions to refraine, 

but wayle the want which nought els may supply. 
Whereby my life the shape of death, must beare 
that death, which feeles the worst that life doth feare. 


But what auailes with Tragical complaint, 
not hoping helpe, the furies to awake ? 
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Or why should I the happie mindes acquaint 
with dolefull tunes, their setled peace to shake? 
O yee that here behold infortunes fare, 
there is no griefe that may with mine compare. 


‘Now was it darke nighte, and her Maiestie filled with conceites, 
returneth home, leauing earnest command that the whole in order as it 
fell, should be brought her in writing, which being done, as I heare, she 
vsed, besides her owne skill, the helpe of the deuisors, & how thinges were 
made I know not, but sure Iam her Maiesty hath often in speech some 
part hereof with mirth at the remembrance. 

But to keepe my promise for the rest, I will begin in order to make 
you priuy of the sequele: which indeed followeth, as an apt consequent 
to what is past. Therefore shal you vnderstande, that vpon the 20. day of 
the same moneth, the Queene being disposed to spend her time with some 
delightes, this Comedy was presented, acted before her Maiesty. 

And the more to egge you forward with desire of the end, assure your 
selfe, it was as well thought of, as anye thing euer done before her 
Maiestie, not onely of her, but of the rest: in such sort, that her Graces 
passions, and other the Ladies could not shew it selfe in open place more 
then euer hath beene seene. 


THE ACTORS NAMES, 


Roxane Caudinas CoNTABENvs Cau- 
maide. dinas Louer. 
Occanon the Duke. NIPHE Cau- 
ACHATES his Coun- dinas other 

seller. mayde. 

Queen of the fairy. ALEXANDRO and 
Caupina the Dukes GuILFRIDO, Pa- 
daughter. ges. 


Roxane 


THINKE as yet all here hath fresh in minde, 
a strange aduenture past in act of late, 
How that a Lady borne nigh to the Inde, 
arriued here in quest of louing mate : 
Whom she did finde by such aduentrous sort, 
as erst the Hermite shewed by large report. 


Which Hermit then if you remember well, 
requirde the Prince and Lady of this land, 
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That she with her would let the Lady dwell: 

and wayting still on her, attend at hande : 

And that the Knight in Court there might remayne, 
till that they both returned home agayne. 


Which thing consented too by Princes voyce, 
they haue pursude and wayted on the trayne, 

Til late desire hath made them alter choyse : 

the Ladies heart stil longing home agayne, 

And glad to winne the Duke her Fathers will : 
for mouing whom she knoweth she hath done yll. 


For though at first in heat she set him fy 

and forst by fathers wrong, went wandr; x so, 
Yet doth she stil suspect strong Nature’ might, 
who checking chaffe sure workes the chafer woe : 
Which to appeare, is now her chiefe desire, ; 
and therefore home she meaneth to retire. 


Which thing to compasse well, and leaue no part 
of dutie vn[ful]filde ' both here and there, 

She with the fairy Queene is gone apart, 

of whom she hopes the rediest way to heare : 
How to returne with loue from whence she came, 
as she for loue departed from the same. 


Now wil’d she me (as loth to moue offence) 

if she were cald for ere she could come backe, 
To be in place, and not to part from hence, 
that for excuse in me might be no lack : 

Til whose returne faire Ladies if I may, 
among you with your leaue I meane to stay. 


Achates. Occanon, 


Now good my Lord, let mourning moane haue end, 
the harme is yours, your selfe th[u]s? still to wracke, 
The Heauens I trust some better newes will send, 

the Gods which suffered you these paynes to take, 
Intend you to behold with cheerefull eye : 

your helpe is neere, it must of force so be. 


Ocean. In seeking hope, hap flieth stil away, 
my weary corpes is ready for to faynt, 
Then death, that debt which I at length must pay, 


! ynfulfulfilde. 
* this, 
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by yeelding life receiue, and end my plaint. 
Now is the time most for to pleasure me, 
when I in griefe, doe craue it thus of thee. 


Who hath not heretofore beheld on stage 

the hard conflict which breach of duety breedes, 
With natures might in way to vanquish rage, 

let him behold me and my daughters deedes : 

Twixt whom, as strange contempt hath caused flame, 
so nature seekes againe to quench the same. 


She set her loue where she her selfe likt best, 

I much mislikt because her choise did light, 
Beneath her birth, though I might like the rest : 
to stay this streame I did all that I might. 

First with perswasions sweete I did beginne, 

to trye if so my daughter I could winne. 


The more I chargde, the sorer she repeld, 

wherefore my labour lost, I changde my way, 

And from my Court her Louer I expeld, 

thereby in hope to worke my daughters stay. 

But while I sought to wring her from her loue, 

loue wrought her cleane from me, as thende did proue. 


No sooner did she finde her selfe alone, 

bereft of him whom she a loue did chuse, 

But secretly her selfe must needes be gone : 

her state, her traine, her wealth, she did refuse : 
And held that happe to be her onely blisse, 

him to inioy whom she in Court did misse. 


Her parting first, because it did proceede, 

from vilde contempt of duety to her Syre, 

Did stirre my choler much, for that her deed, 

till nature did arrest, and wrought desire 

To haue my child restorde to me againe, 

whose absence then had wrought my woe and paine. 


Then I began such parentes to accuse, 

as be too sowre to those they haue begot, 

And found of al, them farthest from excuse, 
whose noble state doth make them more of note, 
On them and theirs Loue hath the greatest power, 
therefore on Loue they ought the least to lower, 


A quiet life where neede no labour willes, 
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a seemely face whereon all eyes be cast, 

A diet where desire the heart fulfils, 

A world of sport while day, while night doth last, 
How can these things but make Loue open a way, 
and fancy force with her delights to play ? 


Here did I fayle in seeking to withstand, 
where I confesse the power of loue is most, 
Hence did proceed the leauing of my land 
to finde her out, which I so lewdly lost. 
This is the cause why in such simple case, 
I wander seeking her from place to place. 


So as I feele my weery bones to shrinke, 
not able long my fainting corpes to beare, 
Sleepe doth oppresse my limmes which gin to sinke, 
while slumbring ease relieues my toylesome cheare. 
I pray you Sir, depart not hence from me. 
your faithful helpe mainteynes my hope I see. 
Acha. I wil my Lord not once part from your side, 
take you your rest, your trauels doe it craue, 
Here fast by you I am resolued to byde, 
to gard you so, as naught your rest depraue. 
The griefe of mind I see works wondrous things, 
commanding al estates both Lords and Kings. 
Roxa. O Goddes what haue I heard, O cruel fates, 
must that needs fal which you wil needs fulfill : 
My Lord the Duke to leaue his Princely states, 
and wandring thus to yeeld to Fortunes will? 
Then doe I see that euen as you please, 
men reape their rest and feele their most disease. 


This haughty Duke which set so light by loue, 

as though he could commaund him to obey, 

Doth now himselfe by strange aduentures proue : 
that gainst Loues force no power beareth sway : 
For where Loue liues at will, he soonest dies, 
and where he flaunts at ful thence soonest flies. 


But yet to learne more certainly whats past, 

ere that to him my selfe I doe bewray, 

At this good man I meane to haue a cast, 

of whom I will learne out if that I may : 

By way of glaunce who t’is that lyeth heere, 
and what might cause this his so ruthful cheere. 
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If’t be not he, then is my labour lost, 

and being but few words the cost is small, 
If it be he, then hence straight will I post, 
and to my Ladies eares reporte it all : 
That she therby may presently aduise, 
what good therin may to her state arise. 


Good Sir, I see you sad which greeueth me, 

whom curchy makes partaker of your woe, 

To ryp your griefe vnpleasant it wil be, 

as to all pained soules it is I know : 

Yet if I may finde such grace in your eie, 

tell me what man this is that here doth lie. 
Ach. Faire Lady this your curteous speech doth craue 

disclose of all that careful brest doth hide, 

In him that lyeth here the world may haue, 

wherein with maze to let their minds abide. 

A Prince he is, whom fortune doth constraine, 

with fruitlesse toyle to trauel stil in vaine. 
Ror. A Prince? I pray you where, and of what land? 
Ach. An Asian Lord the great Cambaian Duke. 
Rox. What fate might force him take this toyle in hand? 
Acha. To find his daughter out these paines he took. 
Roz. Why where is she, how hapt he her to leese? 
Ach. Because in loue her minde he did displease. 
Rox. Perhaps he did not like where she had lou’d, 
Ach. Euen so it was: for hee from court remou’d 

her friend, for whom her countrey she forsooke, 

As not of force her Louers lacke to beare : 

which knowen, the Duke to trauel him betooke : 

To find her out whom Nature made so deare, 

With mynde resolu’d if he her met againe, 

to thinke such hap sweet pay for all his payne. 
Rox. And hath he not as yet heard where she is ? 
Ach. Not yet, but that Sibilla bade him goe, 

to such a soyle as I suppose is this, 

and there to haue his hope and end his woe. 
Ror. These things be strange, yet stranger things haue been 

accomplisht here, as I my selfe haue seen. 

Well Sir, I am to thinke my selfe much bound, 

for this your curchy shew’d at my request, 

And if your ease may grow within this ground, 

by meanes of me, sure I wil doe my best. 

But Sir, may I desire your Princes daughters name ? 
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Ach. Gaudina she is called of worthy fame. 
Ror. I thank you Sir, I can no longer stay, 
but for requite commaund me any way. 

Ach. I thank you for your curtesie. 
d Ror. Now to my L. Ile goe with speed, 









that hearing this she may accordingly proceed. Exit. 175 





Occanon from sleepe. 







Ah, ah, it is but vaine to hope in sleepe, 
ag to purchase ease, where waking fils with care : 
= In sleepe I felt my slambering eies did weepe, 
my heart did pant for griefe in minde I bare. 








“a Now let vs passe vnto our ioutneyes end, 180 ° 
z til we find out what chance the Gods will send. 
Bs Ach. My Lord, if words that passe from faithfull heart 






may stay your mynd, my hope here bids me stay, 

For marking all that’s here in euery part, 

a and minding that which Sibil once did say : 185 
a Me thinke this place should be the happy land, 

where we should rest, as she bare vs in hand. 












Besides while you tooke rest, a Lady came 
a with shew of griefe, that your mishaps were such, 
* And learning both yours and your daughters name, 190 
did passe away: all which perswade me much : 
That if you stay til she agayne returne, 
your heauy heart with ioyful newes shal burne. 
Ocea. The neerer hope to haue that I desire, 
to see my child whom I so farre haue sought, 19: 









or 





The more I burne, the greater is my fire, 

for feare to faile of that to winne I thought, 
The wished end requites the toile that’s past, 
and ioy for griefe is recompense at last. 










What is the force of fathers care I see, 

though I my selfe am father to my care, 

F To this effect the same hath wrought in me, 

; that though it be among examples rare : 

a My selfe I haue disrobed of my state, 

to find my child which I did lose of late. 205 
Acha. For great offence my Lord the paiment great, 

the meanest man feeles not the greatest fall, 

You rew with time that you did worke in heat, 

and yet you find to comfort you withal : 
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This cost to Sibilles words so doth agree. 
But sir behold what Ladyes do I see : 


The Fairy Queene and Roxane entreth. 


A royall blood her vertue wil bewray, 

though Fortune seek her neere so to oppresse, 
And noble race wil not run farre astray. 

but of her selfe wil worke her owne redresse : 
As I my selfe euen now haue found most true, 
in this your Ladies case whom I so rue. 


She fearing fathers wrath for her offence, 
though by constraint vnkindly causd to stray, 
As she intends with speed departure hence, 
so wil she not but wisely part away, 

And for aduise resorted ynto me, 

to learne what way her best returne might be. 


My Councel was, since fates had found the meane, 

the English Queene to make for her defence, 

To whose assured stay she might wel leane 

To swage her fathers wrath, so wrought for her offence : 
For none could helpe her more nor so as she, 

if with such sute her grace content might be. 


Her credit is so good, her fame so flies, 

Her Honour such, her wisedome so in note, 
Her name so knowne to all mens eares and eies, 
as better mean could no where els be gotte, 
Then if he might at her hands vnderstand, 
what she hath heard and seen within her land. 


Whereon when we resolu’d by ioynt assent, 
and I at her request was drawing neere, 
To moue the suit according as we ment, 
T met you by the way which had byn heere : 
By whom I learned a very speedy meane, 
to worke her weale and voyde al terrour cleane. 
But mayde where is the Duke of whom you spake, 
whiche tooke this toyle for your good Ladies sake ? 
Rox. Yon same is he whose strange attire, 
descries his griefe and points at his desire. 
Queen. Well: Ile feele his pulse. Sir knight J heare, 
you are in quest ' your daughter here to find. 


1 inquest. 
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In weed disguisd because behaps you feare, 
least being known contrary to your mynd. 
Your seerch might grow too long, yet may it be, 
Your state descride you may find helpe of me. 
Occa. Alas Madam, and must it needs be so ? 
must griefe burst out ? and must my careful thought, 
Make you by speech partaker of my woe? 
wherein the wrong that I haue iustly wrought 
Vnto my selfe, shal lead me on along, 
til her I find whose wandring is my wrong. 


My natiue Countrey is, where Indies streame 
doth enter Sea, nigh to th’ Cambaian coste, 
From whence I rome into this famous realme, 
to seeke my child which by mischance'I lost, 
There Duke I am, a Lord of fruitful soyle, 
though Fortunes force now taxe me with this toyle. 
Queen. How hap your child did leaue you so alone? 
was there no helpe but she must needes be gone ? 
Occa. She would needs loue where I misliked much, 
a man of meane estate, of base degree, 
She is my only care and his case such, 
as, though wel borne, a subiect yet to me, 
Whom I in heate remou’d from her : but she 
in greater heat remou’d her self from me. 
Queen. Me thinks these words in such high state bewray 
more egar minde then gift of great conceate, 
A Princesse peere a Duke should seeke to stay, 
and not gainst fume with wit to worke debate. 
Are you so farre misledde for want of skill, 
as you know not that loue wil haue his will ? 


He knowes no peere : al states stoupe to his checke, 
he spares no prince no more then meane estate, 
But makes ech one obey him at a becke : 

He takes great scorne to heare tell of a mate, 

sut where he findes such match as he doth like, 
without gainsay he bends his bow to strike. 


Because you are a Prince of high degree, 

in Countrey where you dwell, you hold it light 
That Loue should wound your only heire I see, 
but were you of farre more puissant might, 

And she of price as peerelesse as may be, 

loue hath subdu’de farre brauer Dames then she. 
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Occa. Madam I must confesse the force of loue, 
to be a thing in vaine against to bend, 
Which blind reason first did after proue, 
to set vs so as we can not defend, 
And so triumphing when we cannot see, 
we must confesse, who is the God but he? 

Queen. As who should say, Loue neuer hits aright, 
but beetle like bereau’d of sight doth runne, 
Not waying worth, nor marking where to light, 
But loue oft times by due desart is wonne, 
And most prest on in Dames of highest prise, 
wherfore iudge right, for loue oft times is wise. 


Perhaps your daughters Loue sprang from desart, 
perhaps the persons worth procur’de her choise, 
Perhaps he was so tyed he could not start 

from her, commaunding him by vertues voyce : 
And would you seeme at such linke to repine, 
which vertue did with her owne fingers twyne ? 


Therefore make your account this griefe you feele, 
proceeds from offence gainst such a power, 

And neuer hope to winne your better weale, 

till that his wrath appeas’d, he leaue to lower. 
Loue is a Lord, who lothes hymy,] him ' he shames, 
not sparing Lordes, not sparing princely Dames. 


And chiefly where with vertue he doth linke, 
for vertues sake, where loue doth like to light, 
There can no force enforce his force to shrinke, 
he trusts so much to his confederates might : 
Wherefore your daughters loue for vertues sake, 
worke what you could, no overthrow would take. 
Ocean. I neuer did repine where vertues loue did link, 
but where there seem’d Disperagement to rise, 
As in her match I did and do stil think, 
his birth to hers in no point did suflice, 
A Princes child inheritour to state, 
too good I thought so farre to vndermate. 
Queen. Alas good Sir, know you not at these yeeres, 
that Loue doth alwaies fight on equal ground, 
And where he mindeth match, he makes them peeres : 
if mynds agree the ground of states is found. 


1 lothes, hym him. 
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A Princely heart in meaner man may dwel, 
where, if a Princesse like, she doth but well. 


For when the eare is fed with worthes report, 
when eie beholds what rauisheth the sight, 
The heart straight to desire yeelds vp the fort : 
where if againe like liking hap to light, 

When vertues ioyne and like with like is knit, 
what match is made more excellent then it? 


This match should you mainteine where loue crept in, 
not of himself but gesse-waies led by hand, 

For vertue was the first that did begin, 

against whose force whilest you thought to withstand, 
In single termes as not allowing loue, 

the compound strength of vertue you do proue. 


You blame not him for mounting vp so hie, 

She beares the blame for bending down so low, 
Whom fortune bids looke vp, too blame were he 
if he should quaile, and worthy ouerthrow. 

And she too blame, of neere so high degree, 

not casting Loue where vertues doth agree. 


Alas, whats birth, though borne so much in eye? 
the onely meane to blind who so is borne, 

Who looking bigge with countenance on hye, 

with vaine conceites holdes vertues giftes in scorne, 
Unhappy he that bragges in that behalfe, 

where vertue lacks he proues himself a calfe. 

Occa. You force me sore, yet this youle not deny, 
that though Loues powre be not to be withstood, 
And that the match of minds be beyond ery, 
and they best linkt where liking thinks it good, 
Yet should my child of me make so smal store, 
as match her selfe and not moue me before ? 

Queen. If match were made by onely meane of man, 
you had byn first, as whom the cause concernd, 
But what the Gods first moue doe what you can, 
they wil passe on though parents be not warnd, 

It is but vayne to say loue shal not winne, 
vnlesse at your consent he first beginne. 

Occa. But was not that vnkindly done of her, 
vnknown to me to stray from Countries soyle? 
Therby her Fathers blood so sore to stirre, 
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which for her sake doe take this yrksome toyle? 
In kinde a child, vnkind to such a Syre, 
deseruing iust reuenge of fathers yre. 

(Queen. Nay was not that vnkindly done of you, 
vnknowen to her, to send her loue away, 

To worke you both such woe as you feele now, 
you for her sake, she for her Loue to stray : 
In kynd a Syre, vnkind to such a child, 
whose only fault hath child and Sire exilde. 

Occa. But nature should haue borne with parents heat, 
sith what was meant was meant but for her good, 
The Loue of kind, such fancy loue should beat, 
and though she found me for a time in mood, 
Tyme would haue turnd and causd me to relent, 
in that for which from me she slily went. 


Queen. Where nature doth but warme loue sets on fire, 
and greater force of lesser is obayde, 
For loue by choyce doth drawe more deep desire, 
the loue of kind, by kind loue’s ouer wayde, 
Which maister like giues not time to relent, 
but on he wil or make the man repent. 


How could your Tigrish heart by sundring them, 


which liu’d in heauen before you sought their hell, 
Defeate the hold where Cupid held his claime ? 
but in these termes no longer for to dwell : 

What if your child were offered to your face, 
Should she, or should she not obteine your grace ? 


And if her Loue for whom her toyle hath beene, 
should come with her resolu’d to be her owne, 
Should not this angry mood of yours void cleane ? 
answere me that, for that thing being known, 
Perhaps I would in part procure your ease, 
so that their match your :aynd might not displease. 
Occa. This compound case doth cause a fight in mind : 
to gaine my child my griefe would soone relent, 
Though in her flight she followed not her kind, 
but with her match I cannot be content. 
But who are you, Madam, if I may craue 
to know your name, which seekes them thus to saue ? 
(Queen. I am the Fairy Queene. 
Ocean. O noble Dame, 
whose skil is such, as nought is hid from you, 
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Nothing so darke but you doe know the same, 

| know you know where both they be, and how 

I may obteine the thing I haue so sought, 

whose want I wrought and deerely haue it bought. 
Queen. Wel Sir, I doe perceiue you are content, 

to take your child into your grace againe, 

In hope wherof she shal straight be present, 

to please her fathers sight, to stay his paine : 

For other things discourse you when you meet, 

all wil be wel since you are wonne from heat. 


Goe mayd, goe, cal your Lady here. Ror. exit. 


Ocea. I thanke you noble Dame for pitying me, 
and tendring this my silly daughters state, 
Whom if it be my hap againe to see, 
no such like heat shal set vs at debate, 
And yet I hope by reason so to deale, 
as that her match shal stand to Countries weale. 
Acha. It wilbe hard her setled loue to shake, 
which grounded once is not light to remoue, 
Yet for your Joue and for her Countries sake, 
it may fall out she wil forget her loue : 
Which being new and young did rauish so, 
now being old hath better leaue to go, 
But yonder comes the maiden which was sent, Gaudina 
and lo my Ladie there for whom.she went. & Roza. 
Qu. T’is true my L. your daughter is in place. entreth. 
performe your speech and let her find some grace. 


Gaudi. espying her father, falleth on her knees, saying : 


Gaudi. I must deere father craue here at your feet, 
for mine offence your pardon to obtaine, 
From whom to fly, I yeeld it was not meet, 
yet Loue (my Lord) in me so sore did rayne : 
As victor once repulse he would not beare, 
but bade me seek my loue in place ech where. 


You vnderstand my Lord the course I kept, 
you see the gods haue brought this geare to end, 
These fatal listes could not be ouerlept, 
but needs my wil to their great might must bend : 
For fault to you their force I must oppose, 
Iam your child of me you may dispose. 

8 
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Occa. Small pardon needs where grace is ready found, 
vpon some better hope you haue discharge, 
Affection heales where folly made the wound, 
but these things are to be discourst at large. 
But now the meane to mend your present case, 
is that you yeeld and gaine your fathers grace. 


This Lady here the Fairy Queene hath laide, 
for your defence in so forsaking me, 
As much as may in your behalfe be sayd, 
to whom we both are bound exceedingly : 
One point remaines, wherein if you relent, 
to take you home to grace I am content. 
Queen. I dare my selfe for her part vndertake, 
that on her side resistance wilbe small, 
To what request her father here shal make, 
the cause once knowen, and circumstance withall : 
To compasse your good will is her desire, 
wherefore demaund the thing that you require. 
Occa. Gaudina this long time you haue giuen raine, 
to serue your choise and feed your fancy still, 
Wherin as you haue suffered part of payne, 
so I became partaker of your yll, 
Now is the time to come to reasons schoole, 
which can alone these hot affections coole. 


For loue to leaue the land where you were borne, 
to tread your Fathers teares quite vnder feet, 

To stray you wote not where as one forlorne, 

to wander strangerlike in such a heat : 

Doth ill beseem a person of your port, 

which being done, to reason now resort. 


You are mine only child, heire to my state, 

the wealth whereof doth rest vpon your choyce, 
Which wilbe wel if you in taking mate, 

do vse aduise of Fathers careful voyce, 

Mark wel, hereon doth hang your Fathers loue, 
besides the good by you my state may proue. 


I wil (considering both birth and your degree, 
wherto at first I cast my chiefe respect ) 

To Countries good you chiefly haue an eie, 
which calles you home, and wils you to neglect 
The Loue of him which led you so astray, 

and for her sake to take a better way. 
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Gaudin. A dainty choyse my Lord you offer me, 
old rooted loue stil wedded to conceit, 
With rufull looke appearing in mine eye, 
and to your suit presenting stil debate, 
Whom Countries good and nature bids obay, 
wherby my tongue knowes not whats best to say. 


But good my Lord sith you which may command, 
doe giue me leaue for my defence to plead, 

May it please you in short to ynderstand, 

how things haue past twixt him and me indeed, 
Which being heard, if you be not content, 

wy wil to yours shal presently be bent : 


How worth in him did worke loue first in me, 

in Princely state while I did liue at home, 

Your selfe therewith displeasd did right wel see, 
which banishing him inforced me to rome, 
Because the baite which loue for vs had layde, 
held vs so fast as it could not be stayde. 


By land and Sea I wandred farre and neere, 

not finding rest til Sidil told me plaine, 

[the]' hap of that I hop’d remained here, 

where I should rest and finish al my payne : 
Successe confirm’d her speech, and here I found, 
to whom by chained linke loue hath me bound. 


For farther linke in marriage to proceed, 
because therein I had not your consent, 

I followed stil Apollos holy reed, 

whose priest in that restrained myne intent, 
And wild me not to marriage to giue place, 
til he should like of whom I tooke my race. 


Our state is thus, our loue which thus did grow, 
stands in these termes, in other termes yet free. 
I loued where I likt which reft me froe, 
I hasted on the thing I likt to see: 
I sought, I found, our loue remayneth stil, 
so to passe forth, if it be your good will. 

Ocea. If you stand free saue only that it pleasd 
the mighty Cupid th[u]s? to cause you rome, 
Therein I find my heart wel easd, 


‘het. * this. 
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and trust to match you wel when I come home: 
With loue more fit for you then this can be, 
where both estate and wealth shal wel agree. 
Gaud. Alas my Lord, it is but fortunes gift, 
to haue discent brought down from Princes traine. 
The persons worth is vertues worthy drift, 
which by desart the highest place should gaine. 
Care not for birth though it be neuer so base, 
but vertue reke which craues the highest place. 
Occa, As t’is a chance to be a Princes child, 
so if you thinke that vertue is restraind, 
To one alone, therin you are beguild, 
she doth refuse of none to be obtaind : 
And where that royall blood with vertues meet, 
doth not such one best seem a Princely seate. 


Such one I know in place where you were borne, 
more fit for you then this to whom you cleaue, 
Whe[r]fore! giue your consent, and thinke no scorne, 
at Fathers suit your former loue to leaue : 

For duty so despisde for al my payne, 

to find you out, I craue this only gaine. 

Gaudi. But yet my Lord consider al the toile, 
which I haue past to compasse this my loue? 
Shal old conceit at length receiue the foyle, 
whose force I feele not minding to remoue ? 
When Loue forsaken shal reuiue agayne, 
alas my Lord how sore wil be my payne: 


To be constrained not once to cast a looke, 
where I tofore did pitch my whole delight ? 

To leaue him thus, for whom I all forsooke, 
how can true loue abide such poysoned spight? 
Whats to be said in this vnequall fight, 

where loue denies what nature claimes of right? 


O Cupid be content with that is past, 

thus long to thee I haue my seruice vowd, 
Let nature now preuaile at last, 

what she demands hold it not disalowd : 
And shal I then forsake my former ioy ? 
nay my Gaudina death were lesse annoy. 


Plaint hath found meane, and loue hath won his right, 


1 Whefore. 
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from whom but death no force shal seuer me, 
Dame Nature be content, here in thy sight 
my Loue I doe release and yeeld to thee, 

Yet neither loue nor nature may possesse, 
but only death the mother to redresse. 

Occa. See how this heate doth burst to extreame flame, 
see what deuise extreame desire hath founde, 
She loues and cannot leaue, yet to voyd blame, 
she hath found out another helples grounde, 
By death to disappoint both our desires : 
see reasons checke when senslesse loue aspires. 


Yet this I may not leaue that is begonne, 

Madam of you I must craue farther ayde, 

By whom I trust this fort shal yet be wonne: 

you haue perceiu’d by both what hath byn said, 

You see the ground whereon my reasons leane, 

to work my daughters weale be you the meane. 
Queen. I see affection arm’d and loth to yeeld, 

whom length of time and strength of loue support, 

I see whereon perswasions right doth build, 

which hath me thinks possest the stronger fort : 

If loue had sight and reason could behold, 

or fiery flame could be subdu’de with cold. 


But Lady, geue me leaue whose friendship tride, 
doth bid you bend your eare to that I say, 

The trueth whereof cannot be wel denide, 
though flaming loue in heate seeme to say nay: 
Immortal states as you know mine to be, 

from passions blind affects are quite and free. 


If you may so consent to Parentes minde, 
(wherwith is ioyn’d the wealth of countries soyle) 
As loue cannot accuse you for vnkinde, 

ne yet complaine himselfe to haue the foyle : 
Considering he whereon your Loue is bent, 

may haue your loue though you herein relent. 


If you forsake, not furst by greater cause, 

loue then of some vnkindnes might you blame, 
But weight of greater worth forbidding pause 

If you withstand, you blemish much your name. 
It were no loue that stood so in your sight : 

but might be tearm’d meere madnes out of right. 
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Returne againe with parent whence you came, 
regard the state which birth hath brought you to, 
Relent to loue that wil augment your fame, 

and yet this knight cannot, if you so do, 
Condemne you much although you him forsake, 
sith of two go[o]ds! the greater you doe take. 


Your Fathers reason springs from such a ground, 
as cannot wel by reason be deny’de : 

If he for you so fit a match hane found, 

as for your birth no fitter may be spi’de, 

What haue you then against him to withstand, 
since nought but good can come from parents hand. 


Set al aside, and onely this obserue, 

to seeke you out, your knight he took no paine, 
Yours was the toile, you did from countrey swerue, 
you trauail’de stil, in rest he did remaine : 

So that of you if loue craue further ayde, 

you answere may, he hath his wages payde. 


But though you may thus checke his loue you’ le say, 
how shal I choake the loue which flames in me, 
That, do my best, so keepes me at the bay, 

as ties me fast when loose I fain would be: 

So that I find, the goale must there be woon, 

where fancy fights, and loue the broyle begun ? 


Your countenance seemes to yeeld, debarre al doubt, 

let meaner loue to greater quickly yeeld, 

Your good it is these reasons goe about, 

let common care giue priuate wil the field, 

Why stand you stil as one in sodain traunce, 

giue place to that your honour may aduaunce. 
Gaudina. Th’assault is great, yet loue bids keep the field, 

what al this time hath my long trauel won? 

If now by light attempt I hap to yeeld : 

these reasons hel[d]e' before my flight begon : 

What is now said but then the fame was true? 

the ground is old though floures be fresh and new. 


When he by flight was so withdrawen from me, 
then did my loue condemne these reasons all, 
And shall I now sith nothing els I see, 


1 gods. ’ helte. 
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by yeelding thus procure both present thral ? 
I rather choose to wander with him stil, 
then so to change and countermaund my wil. 


I feele a false alarme as though there were, 

a fitter match to be found out for mee : 

No Contarenus no, I smel this geare, 

to try if so I would relent from thee : 

No, our consents haue ioynd this faithfull linke, 
til thou saiest nay I wil not from thee shrinke. 


And yet in thee if slender shewes take place, 

Ile neuer yeeld for honour of my kind, 

Let men remoue and slightly turne their face, 

in womans brest more stay they stil shal find : 

My parents pardon me my countrey stay, 

for what is said from Loue I wil not stray. 
Ocean. You see how sore my headstrong daughter’s bent, 

she wil not yeeld for aught that can be said, 

Were it not good that to the Knight we went 

to see if his desire might be delaide : 

I see by him the meane must first begin, 

to quench the flame my daughter frieth in. 


Queen. If it seeme good to you as’t doth to me, 
to him where as he is, we will repaire, 
For at his hand this must be wrought I see, 
if he himselfe wil yeeld to countries care : 
Com Sir, and you Madam, let vs retire, 
we haue to deale with him whom you desire. 


Gaudi. You may so with perswasions deale I think, 
as he to your demaund may seeme to yeeld, 
But inwardly that he from me wil shrink, 
no reason can such ground bring for her shield : 
Yet to doe that which both you do desire, 
apart with you my selfe I wil retire. Exeunt. 


Here the Pages abiding, vse a pretty act of sport, but because the matter 
wilbe full without it, 1 haue thought good not to trouble you with 
suche Parenthesis, but making their speeches ended I will 
only recite the introduction to their comming in. 


Alexandro. But yonder comes the Fairy Queenee, 
and brings with her in trayne, 
My Lord the Duke with merry looke, 
I hope weis home againe. 
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Ocea. the Duke, Eambia the Fairy Queene, Contarenus, 
Gaudina, Roza. Niphe. 


Queen. You heare Sir Knight the parents iust request, 
you see the force whereon his reasons stand, 
Affections staies what wisedome thinks for best, 
the matter rests al onely in your hand. 
By nature you are farther to forsee, 
you are therefore to strike the stroke, not she. 


Ocea. You know of old what led me so to let 
the great desire wherwith you both so brent, 
Against your worth my wil was neuer set, 
to further Countries good was mine intent : 
Which sith in me so constantly doth dwell, 
to yeeld therto me thinks you might do wel. 

Gaudi. Yet Contarenus think what is in you, 
if vertues worth and waight in you be great, 
And such as none but blind can disallow, 
why should perswasions then vs two defeate, 
As who say, any els might better seeme, 
then you and I to rule so great a realme. 


Birth beares me out, and vertue beares vp you, 
and why should any then thereof mislike? 

As certaine proofe shal stil preuaile I trow, 
before that is vncertain how to like. 

You are to choose my friend, make answere so 
as you do not procure vs endles wo. 

Conta. The choise is hard in midst of such extreames, 
my Lord and Prince pretending Countries good, 
On th’ other side affections dazeling beames, 
which stil wil shine though clypsed with a cloude, 
Layeth in myne eye my Ladies due desart, 
which nought but death can seuer from my heart. 


What flashing flames did she at first abide, 
when as on me her loue she did bestow ? 

What constance stil in her wrought on my side, 
to keepe that loue whereto my life I owe? 
What griefe did then consume her careful heart, 
when as my Lord wil’d me from Court depart ? 


What was the zeale that made her so forsake, 
the blisse which princely Court to her could bring, 
And for my Loue such passing paines to take, 
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to find me out where bruite of me shoulde ring. 
Now should I swerue whom she so long hath sought ? 
death were too smal did I but fault in thought. 


How can I leaue her thus and not deserue, 

to be enrould with those infamous men, 

Whom Loue, because they did from him so swerue, 
hath painted out by Poets publike pen : 

In hel to haue their wel deseruing hire, 

For so defrauding loue of iust desire? 


Yet pardon me Madam for waighing both, 
if any harme do rise, the griefe is mine, 
You to displease the gods knowe I am loth, 
for whom my heart disdaines not any pine, 
Set loue aside til reason hath found out, 
what is the best in that we goe about. 


Against our Loue our Countries good is laid, 
for whose auaile we ought not death refuse, 
Then death for loue in Countries cause bewraid, 
ought to reioyce and seeke no other scuce: 

Yet leauing Loue for countries cause I die, 

who wil not weep such happe on me to lie. 


Because my Lord your father may well know 
that vertue is the linke of this our Loue, 
And not affection blind which leades vs so, 
as being bent we cannot once remoue: 

Marke Madam what I say, and yeeld consent, 
it is your loue that causeth me relent. 


Without my Lord your parents free good wil, 
at home with him what can his child enjoy? 
And thus to liue in state a wanderer stil, 

as you do now, what more may breed annoy? 
Good Madam though I loue as no man more, 
yeeld yet to him, withstand him not so sore. 


You shal obteine such one by his foresight, 

as he shal like, and countries weale shal crane, 
You must regard the common weales good plight, 
and seeke the whole not onely one to saue. 

If you doe well, I cannot doe amisse, 

though loosing you I lose mine onely blisse. 


I doe foresee the griefe that wil insue, 
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when I shal find my selfe of you bereft, 
When careful mind my late mishap shal rue, 
that voyd of you and of your sight am left. 
A double death my doleful dayes shal feele, 
Yet I resigne my right to countries weale. 


Qu. A noble speech confirming what was said, 
that vertues worth was causer of your loue, 
For sure my Lord it cannot be denaide, 
but that this minde a stony heart myght moue, 
Which to his praise doth yeeld to Countries good, 
the thing which to possesse so neere he stood. 
Occa. Wel Conta. I must needs esteeme, 
you of such worth as your estate doth beare, 
And if it might so to all others seem, 
you best deserue the garland for to weare. 
But sith the fates against your vertues bend, 
your vertue wils you this to condiscend. 


Whereto this farre I yeeld if that you please 
with me againe to Countrey to resort, 
You shal in noble state there liue at ease, 
and spend your daies in most delightful sport. 
And as for loue I banish’t you my lande, 
euen so for loue in grace stil shal you stand. 
Cont. My Lord, what you haue done, your state maintains, 
exiling me that did offend your eye, 
My life must be in course of restlesse paines, 
for her whom care of countrey doth denye. 
Good hap light on the land where I was borne, 
though I doe liue in wretched state forlorne. 
Gaudin. Alas that such a spirit cannot perswade, 
Alas that state and vertue sunder so, 
Alas of worth no more account is made, 
but thus from thee my loue must I needes goe. 
Well sith he yeelds which hath most right in me, 
Ah Countries good I yeeld my selfe to thee. 
Occa. Now haue I that which though I bought with pain, 
I think it light, the gain thereof so great, 
Now I receiue you to my grace againe, 
whereof before Loue sought you to defeat. 
The second mends the former fault doth heale, 
since you giue place to care of Countries weale. 
Queen. Wel now the force wherto your fate made way 
is wel expired, you haue the heauens to friend, 
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Who though they say you runne so long astray, 810 
yet haue they giuen your care a ioyful end. 

Thinke on and thanke, it is a special grace, 

first so to stray, then so to end your race. 


Your peace is wrought Madam, retire with me, 

to place where J do dwel from whence you may 
To Countrey make repaire when time shalbe. 

til when my Lord if you with me wil stay, 

What things shal need for that your home retire, 
I wil supply your want to your desire. 


Occa. Your goodnes hath so bound both her and me, 
as while we liue we be yours to command, 
sy you is wrought this wished worke I see, 
by power diuine, and by no mortal hand. 
Passe on Madam let vs be of your trayne, 
the causer of our ioy the healer of our payne. 
Queen. And you sir Knight whose honest yeelding made 
the good consent which past to help this yl], 
You may remaine as I before haue said, 
where I do dwel with hearty great good will. 
And euer haue the Fairy Queene to friend, 
for vertues sake which I in you do finde. 


Conta. Madam I am your owne stil to command, 
as one you see of hap bereaued quite, 
Resolu’d not to returne to countries land, 
sith I haue lost what was my whole delight : 
When resting pawse hath stay’d my troubled heart, 
I will retire and draw my selfe apart. 


And now sith cause of such importaunce moues, 
my woful heart thus to forgo his loue, 

Most worthy Dame sith chaunce so parts our loues, 
that from my sight your presence must remoue, 
Graunt me herein, sith now the last I see, 

let not your loue all whole depart from mee. 


Waigh wel the cause that mou’d me to relent, 
which may perhaps imprint more deep conceite, 
What man as J, his loue so firmly bent, 

would yeeld the hold once maister of the baite? 
The gods preserue your honour stil in health, 
my priuate good, my common countries wealth. 
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And if your mind were set that home you will, 

it were but labour lost, if I gainsaide, 

And absent if your loue continue still, 

my gaine is great who stil this ground haue laide, 

That honest loue might thinke it no disgrace. 

though they that loue do hap to sunder place. 
Gaudi. Wel, Contarenus wel, what shal ensue? 

You are the cause whose yeelding makes me yeeld, 

Yet of my word for euer hold this true, 

wheron you may assured comfort build : 

Til death my soule and body shal depart, 

your loue shal lodge in some part of my heart. 

Griefe calles me hence. 

Conta. Such is my recompence. 

Nowe doe I feele the pangs the Sea men bide, 

which hauing harbour nigh in hope to land 

By turning winde are driuen to try the tide, 

and trust the Seas thereby to voyd the sand. 

Now doe I feele the depth of mothers paine, 

for death of child she hop’d to see againe. 


Was euer man more neere his hauen of blisse ? 

his ship driuen forth with wind that fill’d the sayle, 
Had euer man such cause of hopelesse misse, 

as 1 which at the fal so soon did faile ? 

Did Fortune ere so sodain shew her power 

as in her mirth so soon againe to lower? 


When I had liu’d so long in strange exile, 
in desart wastes commaunded stil to dwel, 
Disfauored of my prince (alas the while) 


and bard my Ladies sight my heauiest hel : 
Againe at last though to her paine we met, 
so Loue in her surmounted lucklesse let, 


Which loue as it did worke in her to ease, 

so Fathers search which sought to salue his losse, 
Hath bred vs both more cause of great displease, 
and tied vs thus to trie more bitter crosse : 

By duety she is forced to relent, 

and leaues to loue a leasure to repent. 


Yet can I not Gaudina blame therefore, 

her hearty loue, her toyling tractes bewayles, 
She is the lodge where vertue makes her store, 
it was her syre that bred my doleful daies : 
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Most happy he that on her loue can hit, 
most haplesse I for so forgoing it. 


And so farre went I yet as one that spied, 
her whole estate depend vpon my graunt, 
Though my mishap herein be not denied, 
yet of her spide my selfe may iustly vaunt. 
To worke her good my life I would forgoe, 
as I haue done though to my endlesse woe. 


Niphe and Roxane entreth. 


Roz. Friend Niphe could we two haue euer once surmised, 
that such euent would fall to this exceeding loue, 
Or that blind Cupid could so quickly be suppressed, 
which to all reason first so strongly gaue the gloue? 
Ni. I neuer thought but that there might fal out some turn, 
the streame did run so strong, it threatned stil to stay, 
The flame so flashing hot could not so alwaies burn, 
but being closely kept would burst some other way. 
Contar. What Niphe, art thou here, and heard’st my plaint? 
with silent voyce couldst thou such griefe abide ? 
Which heretofore when fortune gaue the taint, 
from sounding shril couldst not thine anguish hide? 
Oh helpe in sound to shew my sorrowing state, 
which seem’d to thee most happy but of late. 
Niphe. I wil good sir doe al that lieth in me, 
to ease your care whose case doth touch me neere, 
To finde you out by lande and eke by Sea, 
my selfe did toyle twixt hope and trembling feare, 
Whose shaking off in sort as now we see, 
is sowre to you, and nothing sweet to mee. 


But sith you may with licence of my Lord, 
returne againe from whence you were exilde, 
Why wil you not with him therein accord ? 
me thinks refusing that, you are beguilde. 
There whom you loue, you may haue still in sight, 
which step in loue was neuer holden light. 
Conta, Can I beholde another to embrace, 
where I my selfe my Loue haue alwayes cast, 
Would not my griefe bewray it selfe in place, 
to see my Loue so cleerely from me past. 
Good Niphe helpe, this is my last request, 
to shew my griefe good Niphe doe thy best. 
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Niphes song. 


O silly Bird what feeles thy heauy brest, 
which seeking foode to feed thy young withall, 
At thy returne doest find thy empty nest, 

and none therein to answere at thy call? 

How can thy heart but melt away for griefe, 
forgoing them to thee of late so liefe ? 


How could’st thou T'hisby stay, by trembling hand, 
from reauing thee thy then so lothsome life, 

When dead on ground thy Pyrramus gan stand, 
who hop’d forthwith to hane thee to his wife? 

The neerer hope the fuller fraught with gall, 

when trust in hope to rest hath sodaine fall. 


Poore Contarenus how hath Fortune fickle dame, 
procur’d thy griefe in offring thee her hand? 
Which in thy cause doth now deserue most blame, 
when she would seem thy special friend to stand, 
O ye that trust the whirling of her wheele, 
beware the wrench at turning of her heele. 


And you that look aloft beyond degree, 

when fayrest wind doth fill your flying sayle, 

Hold fast for feare your footing ficklest bee, 

when hope wil seeme to helpe you to preuayle. 

So did she here with Contarenus play, 

from whom she fled when she made shew of stay. 
Conta. I thank thee Niphe for thy mournful song, 

the tune whereof delights the doleful eares 

Of such as iustly may complaine the wrong, 

whose griefe dammes vp the floud of trickling teares. 

Farewell to both, sith I must needs depart, 960 

beare witnes of my woe and careful heart. 


And tel my Lady deere that I intend, 
henceforth to seeke if I may meet her friend, 
Loricus whom the Hermit did commend, 

Ite bid him thinke and hope one day to find 
Reward for that his faithful seruice long, 

til when we both may plaine of fortunes wrong. 


Yet say, I wil abide hers to command, 
where so aduentures hard shal carry me, 
Not leauing Loue by Sea nor yet by land, 
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hough that I loue, I neuer hap to see. 
(Oh careful heart opprest with such desires, 
lacks the ioyes that lyking aye requires. 


Yt this I am assur’de her Princely heart, 

where she hath lou’d wil neuer quite forget, 

I know in her I shal haue stil a part, 

int honest sort I know she loues me yet. 

These thoughts in me mainteine the hope of life, 

which other waies by death should end the strife. 
Exit Contar. 


2or. Wel then I see our fortune must deuide, 
we must again to Countries land retire, 
This knight delights in sorrowing to abide, 
For missing her which was his whole desire. 
My selfe haue felt such trauel on their traine, 
as I am glad home to returne agayne. 


The Gods send al good speed that tarry here, 
and chiefly her which youernes al the rest, 

As for my selfe I wil spread farre and neere, 

for princely prayse that she deserueth best : 

And that God loued vs which made vs stay, 
where vertuous Queene doth stately scepter sway. 


Finis. 
Imprinted at Lon- 


don for Thomas Cadman. 
1585. 


I].—AUTHORSHIP AND INTERPRETATION 


On the question of authorship, Mr. Pollard’s opinion that 
the comedy was “probably by George Gascoigne” has the 
first claim to consideration. Mr. Pollard gives reasons 
(which appear to me to be sound) for concluding that Gas- 
coigne was not the author of the whole pamphlet.' In the 
dedicatory epistle prefixed to the four versions of The Tale 


‘See especially the passage before the ‘‘posies’’ (p. 99), in which the 
author says he does not understand Italian. 
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of Hemetes which Gascoigne presented to the Queen on™ 
January 1, 1576, he speaks as if he were present at Wood- 
stock on the occasion of the entertainment, but were n 
himself the author of The Tale, whose “skyll” and “ wef 
polished style” he contrasts with his own “ rude phrases,” 

There seems to be no reason why Gascoigne should dist. 
avow or conceal the authorship of any part of the pamphlet, 
if it were really his; it would be contrary to his practice, 
for the only known work of his that was not acknowledged 
by him was The Spoyle of Antwerpe, and in this case there 
were special reasons, the pamphlet being his report of 
service done as a state emissary, whose official position it 
might not be convenient to reveal. He claimed credit for 
his share of The Princelye pleasures, at the Courte at Kenel- 
woorth, published within a year of the time of performance 
(July, 1575), and put his well-known motto, Tam Moarti 
quam Mercurio, at the end of the pamphlet, which was 
included in the collected edition of his works, issued, after 
his death, in 1587. Beyond the fact that he was at Wood- 
stock at the time, there is nothing to show that Gascoigne 
was responsible for any part of the entertainment, and the 
original ascription of the comedy to him was probably based 
upon the mistaken notion that he was the author of 7/, 
Tale of Hemetes, upon which it is founded. 

The internal evidence in support of Gascoigne’s author- 
ship of the comedy is as weak as the external. I should be 
the last to contend that Gascoigne is a great writer, but my 
impression, after a careful reading of the whole of his known 
work, is that he does not descend below a certain level 
of mediocrity, and the Woodsteck comedy strikes me as 
inferior, in both conception and execution, to any of his 


'Gascoigne’s Complete Works (Cambridge English Classics), Vol. 
p. 477. 
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acknowledged works; it is certainly much below the standard 
ff the Kenilworth “shew” of Zabeta, written by Gascoigne 
two or three months before. The plot is bald and shows 
no ingenuity of invention, the compliment to the Queen is 
slight, and Gascoigne was enough of a courtier to lay flat- 

y on with a trowel. The Pages’ “ pretty act of sport” 

; so irrelevant that the reporter omitted it, and the inser- 


ion and the omission are alike contrary to Gascoigne’s 


manner. The metre of the comedy (iambic pentameter, A 


BABCC) is singularly ill-fitted for dramatic presentation, 
nd is not employed by Gascoigne on any similar occasion. 
It is here used with a lack of skill much below Gascoigne’s 
level of workmanship, which, for his time, was at least 
respectable. Without apparent reason, the writer departs 
from his rhyme-scheme to fall into couplets (151-2, 171-2, 
174-5, 264-5, 436-7); he has an oecasional stranded prose 
line (173 and 421a); some lines lack a fi (530, 566), 
thers a syllable (292, 309); a redundant foot is not uncom- 

, 320, 486, 825, 900-907); 246 and 292 

san. There are many imperfect rhymes, and the use of 
lliteration is pushed to an excess beyond Gascoigue’s prac- 
tice. In the last word of 418 we have a glaring case of 
strained accent, which Gascoigne in his treatise on versifica- 
tion specially condemns; and some of the grammatical forms 
e.g. -th as the plural termination of the verb) are not his, 

Before looking elsewhere for the author, it may be well to 
nsider the purpose and character of the Woodstock enter- 
tainment, especially of the comedy which is its most salient 
feature. The author of the pamphlet goes out of his way 
to draw attention to the “audacity” of the hermit’s tale, 
“in which tale if you marke the woords with this present 
world, or were acquainted with the state of the deuises, you 
shoulde finde no lesse hidden then uttered, and no lesse 
attered then shoulde deserue a double reading ouer, euen of 

9 
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those (with whom I finde you a companion) that haue dis- 
posed their houres to the study of great matters.’’? The 
Princess Caudina, who is the heroine alike of the story and 
of the comedy, does not in either, it should be noted, obtain 
the lover for whom she has “ passed perils past beliefe”; jn 
the tale, the issue is left doubtful, perhaps with the assump- 
tion that the lovers, having met after so many vicissitudes, 
will be happy ever after; but in the comedy, after a reason- 
able amount of protestation, they resign their rights for the 
good of their country, though the lower rank of Contarenus 
is all that is urged against him. The comedy is thus the 
counterpart of the “shew” of Zabeta, written by Gascoigne 
for the Kenilworth festivities, which urged on the Queen tl 
advantages of matrimony, obviously in the interests of 
Leicester, who appears to have been pressing his suit at thi 
time with some insistence ;' the “shew” was never pr 

sented to Elizabeth, though it was “ prepared and_ re«ly 
(every Actor in his garment) two or three days together,” 
doubtless because the Queen had some inkling of its purport, 
and preferred not to receive, in public, so outspoken 

declaration of her favourite’s designs. The Woodstoc! 
comedy preaches exactly the opposite doetrine—the subje 

tion of personal desires to interests of state ; and the fate of 
Loricus and Hemetes in the story seems to point the lesson 
which Queen Elizabeth was undoubtedly anxious that her 
lovers should learn—that of whole hearted devotion without 


hope of recompense. It appears rash to assume that 


Leicester, in the two months intervening between the Kenil- 
worth and the Woodstock entertainments, had made suclhi a 
remarkable change of front; it is more probable that th 
Woodstock devices were directed not by or for Leicester, but 
against him, and this supposition is borne out by the interest 


> 


' Modern Language Review, Vol. tv, pp. 231-2. 
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taken in the proceedings by the French Ambassador, who 
was known to be hostile to Leicester’s designs. This suppo- 
sition would presumably exclude not only Gascoigne, but 
the whole corps of court poets employed by Leicester at 
Kenilworth—William Hunneys, Master of her Majesty’s 
Chapel ; George Ferrers, sometime Lord of Misrule in the 
Court; Henry Goldingham and Richard Muncaster. 

Slight as are the literary merits of the entertainment, its 
allusions evidently provoked a great deal of interest at the 
time. The Queen gave “earnest command that the whole 
in order as it fell, should be brought her in writing, which 
being done, as I heare, she used, besides her own skill, the 
helpe of the deuisors, & how thinges were made I know not, 
but sure I am her Majesty hath often in speech some part 
hereof with mirth at the remembrance . . . . it was as well 
thought of, as anye thing euer done before her Majestie, not 
onely of her, but of the rest: in such sort, that her Graces 
passions, and other the Ladies could not but shew it selfe in 
open place more then euer hath been seene.” It was because 
Gascoigne saw the Queen’s “lerned judgment greatly 


pleased ” with the Tule of Hemetes that he chose it to illus- 


trate his skill as a translator. The Gascoigne versions must 
have been circulated in other Mss. beside that presented to 
the Queen, for the Latin text, as well as the English, was 
annexed by Abraham Fleming to his curious pamphlet 4 
Paradox, proving by reason and example that Baldnesse is 
much better than bushie hair, ete. (1579). The publication 
of the entertainment by Cadman in 1585 (ten years after the 
event), gives evidence of a certain amount of permanent 
interest, Still, it is rather surprising to find that as late as 
1592 the devices and characters of the entertainment could 
be alluded to as if they were still kept in mind by the Queen 
and Court. The reference is so significant that it seems 
worth while to reproduce it here as it was printed in 1821 
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by William Hamper of Birmingham from a Ms. then in |y!s 


possession, and reprinted by Nichols in the subsequent 


edition of the Progresses 3 


The second daies woorke where the Chaplayne maketh this Relati 
Da mihi quicquid habes, animumqu’ fidemq’ manumq’ 
Hee tria si mihi des, das mihi quicquid habes. 
Eliz laudes, et vox et lingua loquntur. 


The Oration. 
Most excellent Princes! 
in heauen to grace his woorkmanshippe on earth, and whose grat 


Princes of excellencie! whom God fr 


abiding with us belowe is priuileged by the singular grace of God at 
Vouchsafe, I beseeche you, from the matcheles heighte of your R 
graces, to loke downe onthe humble dwelling of an owlde Knight, now 
a newe religiouse Hermite: who, as heretofore he professed the obedience 
of his youthe, by constant seruice of the worldes best Creature, so at this 
present presentethe the deuotion of his yeares, by continual] seruing 
the worldes onlie Cretor. In theone, kind judgment was the usher, & 
beleefe the follower of his sounde loue: in the other, meditation is the 
forerunner, & zeale the usher, of this streite lyfe. This solitary man, 
Loricus, for such is his condicion & so is he called, one whose hard 
adventures were once discovered, and better fortune foreshewed, by a g 
father of his owne coate, not farr from this Coppies, rann the restles 1 
of desire, to seeke coutent in the state of perfections ; comaunding his 
thoughtes & deedes to tender theire dutie & make solemne sacrifices t 
the Idoll of his harte, in as manie partes as his minde had passions, yet 
all to one ende, because all from one grounde, to wit the consent of his 
affections. Sometymes he consorted with couragious Gentelmen, mani 
festing inward joyes by open justes, the yearlie tribute of his dearest Li 
Sometimes he summoned the witnesse of depest conceiptes, Himmes & 
Songes & Emblemes, dedicating them to the honor of his heauenly 
Mistres. Sometymes by lyking drawen to looking, he lost himselfe in the 
bottomles vewe of unparragonized vertues, eche good ymagination ouer 
taking other with a better, and the best yelding a degree aboue the best 
when they all were deemed too weake for her woorth which ouerweveth al! 
worthinesse. 

Thus spent he the florishe of his gladdest dayes, crauing no rewarde 
ells, but that he might loue, nor no reputation beside but that he might 
be knowne to Loue ; till the two enimies of Prosperitie, Enuie and Age, 
(the one greuing at him, & the other growing on him,) cutt him off from 
the following the Cowrte, not from goying forwarde in his course. Thence, 
willingly unwilling, he retired his tyred lymes into a corner of quiet 
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repose, in this Countrie, where he lyued priuate in ccelestiall contempla- 


tion of manie matters together, and, as he once told me, seriouslie kept a 
yerie courte in his owne bosome, making presence of her in his soule, who 


was absent from his sight. Amongst manie other exercises (whereof 


feruent desire ys not scant) he founde it noe small furtheraunce of diuine 


ru 


speculation to walke thorow by-pathes & uncoth passages, under the coole 


shadowes of greene trees. 

And one daie aboue the rest, as he ranged abrode, hauing forgotten 
himself ina long sweet rauishment, his feete wandring astray, when his 
mind went right, he hit by chaunce on a homelie Cell of mine which had 
helde a little space, to my greate solace, & taking mee on a soddaine at 
my ordinarie Orisons ;—By your leaue, verteouse Sir, quoth he, where 
lyes the highe-waie I pray you. Marry here, gentell Knight (sayde I) 
looking on my booke with mine eyes, & poynting up to heauen with my 
finger; itis the very Kinge’s hie-waye. You saye true in deede (quoth 
he) the verie Queene’s hie-waye, which my harte inquired after though 
my tongue asked for another. And so, as it is the use with fellowe 
humors when they fortunately mete, we light bothe upon one argument, 
the universall fame of that miraculouse gouernment, which by truthe & 
peace, the harbengers of heauen, directeth us the verie way to eternall 
blessedness. Much good discourse had we more, of the vanitie of the 
world, the uncertainetie of frendes, the unconstancie of fortune; but the 
upshoot of all was this, that he would become an Heremite, I should be 
his Chaplaine, & both joyntlie joyne in prayers for one Prince, & the 
prayses of one God. To which purpose, because this plott pleased him, 
hee here forthwith erected a poore Loddging or twoe, for me, himselfe, 
&a page, that wayteth on him, naming it when he had dofne the Crowne 
Oratory ; and therefore aduaunsed his deuise on the entrance after the 
Romaine fashion in a Piller of perpetuall remembraunce. But, alas ! 
whilst he seekes to raise one buylding, he sees the rewins of another ; & 
whilst he shapes a monument for his minde, he feeles the miserie of his 
hodie, whose roofe was roughe with the mosse of greene haires, whose 
sides were crased with the tempestes of sicknes, whose foundacions shooke 
under him with the waight of an unwildye careasse: and when he per- 
ceaued his olde house in a manner past reparacions, considering his owne 
unablenes, he recomended the care thereof to the conningest Architect of 
Worlde, who onlie was able to pull it downe unto the earth, & raise it 
anewe, in better glorie than it stoode before. Then began I to call him to 
his former preceptes, & his latter practizes, shewing him in fewe woordes 
(for he conceaued much ) that nowe was the time of tryall. A good sayler 
was better seene in a storme than in a calme. It was no straunge thing 
to lyue; for slaues lyue, and beastes lyue too. Nature had provided 
him comforte, who made that most common which shee had made most 
greenouse ; to the ende the equallnes might aleye the egernes of death. 
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To which he mildelie replied that my motions fytlie touched him, he was as 
desirouse to encounter with Death, as to heare of Death, for Fortitude stij] 
abode his bed-fellowe. Extremitie thoug[h] it could not be ouercom yet jj 
might be ouerborne, since his minde had secured him by fearing nothing, and 
oueriched him by desiring nothing. Hee had longe lyued in the Sea, and 
ment now to die in the Hauen. MHauen (saide 1). Yea! the Hau 
(quoth he); lett me be carried into the Hauen. Which Hauen I supp 

he hadd spoken idellie, but that he eftsones repeted it, and wished | 
brought to this poore houell before the gates. What thatt odde « 
(saide [). Yes (quoth he) that corner; and angerlie broke of with thi 
sentence : Subsilire in ccelum ex Angulo licet. 

So we speedilie remoued him hither, wher being softely layed he utter 
these Speeches softelie :— Before I was olde, I desyred to lyue well, a 
now I am olde, I desire to die well: and to die well is to die willinglie. 
Manie there be that wish to lyue, yet wott not how to die : lett me be theire 
example yf they lyke not lyfe, to lyue, to die with lyking, who neither 
embraced Fortune when shee flew unto mee, nor ensued Fortune when she 
fled from mee, nor spared niggardlie, nor spent lavishlie, whatsoever she 
bestowed on me: but since it was my singuler hope to lyue beholding to 
the Crowne, [ accompt it my speciall joye to dye beholding the Crowne. 
Holy Crowne ! hallowed by the sacrament, confirmed by the fates ; thou 
hast been the Aucthor of my last Testament. So calling for pen and inke 
(which were neuer far off) he drew a formall draught of his whole will, 
signed & subscribed by himselfe, but witnessed by us, the compassionate 
spectators of that lamentable action which he had no sooner entituled by 
wayes of trust, & geuen me charge for the safe deliuering thereof, but lie 
fell soddenlye speecheles, & so continueth to this houre. The stile runnet! 
thus: To the most renouned Queene owner of the best Crowne & crowned with 
the hest desertes, the lyuing loue of dying Loricus. Now, most peereles Princes, 
sence there is none can laie challenge to this title, except they should also 
challenge your vertues, which were to complaine of Nature for robbing 
herselfe to do you right, accept I beseeche you the offer of him who dares 
not offer it to anie other; & one daie no doubt but the Knight himself 
happilie he recouer (as what may not so sacred a Prince promise), wil! say 
it is in a good hand, & proue the best expounder of his owne meaning. In 
the meane season, thoughe myne endevors must be employed about your 
sick seruant, yet my prayers shall not ceasse for your most gratiouse 
Majestie, that as you haue ouer liued the vaine hope of your forraine 
enemies, so you may outlast the kinde wishes of your loyall subjectes, which 
is to last to the last euerlasting. Amen. 


Finis. 
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To the most renowned Queene, 
Owner of the best Crowne, & crowned with the best desertes, the lyuing 
Loue of dying Loricus. 


I Loricus. Bodie sicke, 

Sences sounde, Remembraunce quicke, 
Neuer crauing, euer seruing, 

Little hauing, lesse deseruing, 


Though a hartie true wellwiller 
Of the Crowne & crowned Piller, 
To that Crowne, my lyues content, 
Make my Will & Testament. 


Soule! goe first to heauenlie rest ; 
Soule the Bodies heauenlie gueste, 
Where, both Host & Inn decaying, 
Yeld the gueste no quiet staying. 
Bodie! back againe, departe ; 
Earth thou wast, & Earth thou arte. 
Mortall creatures still be jurneing, 
From the earth to earth returning. 


As for anie worldlie lyuing 

Nothing haue I woorth the geeuing : 
Let the baser indeed take them, 

We which follow God forsake them. 


But if anie wishe to dwell, 

As I did, in homely Cell, 

Let him pull his Castells downe, 

And as I did serue the Crowne, 

Serue the Crowne, O Crowne deseruing, 
Better tha[n] Loricus seruing. 


In witness whereof I haue set to my hande & harte. 
LORICUS, Column coronate Custos fidelissimus. 
In presence of us whose names are underwritten, 
STELLATUS, Rectoriz Coronatz Capellanus. 


RENATUS, Equitis Coronati Servus obseruantissimus. 


The Page bringeth tydings of his Maister’s Recouerie, & presenteth 
his Legacie. 


The suddaine recouerie of my distressed Maister, whome latelie you left 
in a Traunce (Most excellent Princes!) hath made me at one tyme the 
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hastie messenger of three trothes, your miracle, his mending, & my mirt! 
Miracles on the sicke are seldom seene without theire mending : & me: 
of the good ys not often seene without other mens mirth. Where y, 
Majestie hath don a miracle, & it can not be denied, I hope I may n 
fest, & it shall not be disliked : for miracles are no miracles unlesse t 
be confessed, & mirth is no mirth yf it be concealed. 

May it therefor please you to heare of his life who lyues by you, 
woulde not liue but to please you ; in whom the sole vertue of your sa 
presence, which hath made the weather fayre, & the ground fruitfull at ¢] 
progresse, wrought so strange an effect and so speedie an alteration, that, 
whereas before he seemed altogether speechles, now Motion (the Recorder 
of the Bodies Commorwealth) tells a lyuelie tale of health, and his Tongue 
(the Cocheman of the Harte) begun to speake the sweete language of afle 
tion. So tourning him selfe about to the ayre & the lyght, O wretched 
man (quoth he) callamities storie, lyfes delay, & deathes prisoner : wit! 
that he pawsed a while & then fixing his eyes on the Crowne, he sayd 
Welcom be that blessed Companie, but thrise blessed be her coming alx 
the rest, who came to geue me this blessed rest ! 

Hereat Stellatus, his Chappelaine, besought him to blesse God onelie, 
it was Gods spirite who recouered his spirites. Truthe (quoth he again) 
yet whosoeuer blesseth her, blesseth God in her: and euer blessed be God 
for her.—The conferrence continued long, but louinglie, betwixt them 
till at length upon question to whom the Will was directed, with knowledg 
how it was deliuered, Loricus publiklie acknowledged the right perfor 
ance of his true meaning unto your Royall Majestie, to whom he humbli 
recommended the full execution thereof, & by me hath sent your Maj 


this simple Legacie, which he disposed the rather whilst he yet lyuet! 


than lefte to be disposed after his deathe, that you might understande how 
he alwaies preferred the deed. Thus much your diuine power hath per 
formed to him, thusfar his thankfulnes hath brought mee to your Majé 
As for anie other Accomplementes, whatsoener Dutie yeldes to be del 
Deuotion offers to be dischardged ; and if my Maister’s best payment | 
onlie good prayers, what need more than the Pages bare woorde, which is 


allwaies.— Amen. 


The Legacye. 


Item. I bequethe (to your Highnes) THE WHoLE MANNOoR or 


and the appurtenaunces thereunto belonging: 


( Viz.) Woodes of hie attemptes, 
Groues of humble seruice, 
Meddowes of greene thoughtes, 
Pastures of feeding fancies, 
Arrable Lande of large promisses 
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Riuers of ebbing & tlowing fauors, 

Gardens hedged about with private, for succorie, & bordered with 
tyme: of greene nothing but hartesease, drawen in the perfect 
forme of a true louers knott. 

Orchards stored with the best fruit : Queene Apples, Pome Royalls, 
& Soueraigne Peare. 
Fishing for dayntie Kisses with smyling countenances, 
Hawking to springe pleasure with the spanniells of kindenes. 
Hunting that deare game which repentance followeth. 
Ouer & beside the Royaltie : for 

Weftes of fearefull dispaire, 

Strayes of wandring conceiptes, 

Fellons goods of stolne delightes, 

Coppie Holders which allure by witte writinges, 

Or Tennantes at will who stand upon good behauiour. 

The Demaines being deepe sighes, 

And the Lordes House a pittifull harte. 

And this Mannor is helde in Knightes seruice, 

As may be gathered from the true Receauour of fayre Ladies, and 

seene in the auncient deedes of amorouse Gentelmen. 

All which he craueth may be annexed to his former Will, & there- 

with approued in the Prerogatiue Courte of Your Majesties 


acceptance, 


In witnes whereof I haue putt to my hande & Seale ; 


LORICUS, Column coronatz Custos fidelissimus. 

In the presence of us whose names are here under written : 
STELLATUS, Rectorie coronatie Capellanus. 

RENATUS, Equitis coron 


ati Servus obseruantissimus. 


FINIS. 


Hamper divided the ms. which he described as “a coeyal 


copy, in a volume of manuscript collections, by Henry 
Ferrers, Esq. of Baddesley Clinton” into three parts, the 


extract printed above being headed “ Part IIT.” Part I 
contains “Sir Henry Lee’s challenge before the Shampanie,” 
and “The Supplication of the owld Knight.” Part I] 
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consists of “The Message of the Damsell of the Queene of 


’ “The olde Knightes Tale,” “The Song after 


Fayries,’ 
Dinner at the two Ladies entrance,” “The Ladies Thankes- 
geuing for theire deliuerie from Unconstancie,” and “ ‘The 
last Songe.” “The Ladies Thankesgeuing” was printed, 
with slight variations, in the Phoenix Nest, 1593, under the 
title, “An Excellent Dialogue between Constancie and 
Inconstancie, as it was by speech presented to hir Majestic, 
in the last Progresse, at Sir Henrie Leighe’s House.” Si: 
Heury Lee’s house at Quarendon was honoured by a visit 
from the Queen during the progress of 1592, in the month 
of August,’ and we are thus able to fix the date and scene 
of the entertainment, which, by way of corroboration, men- 
tions Sir Henry Lee’s name in the text. Part III, which 
particularly concerns us, was evidently the second day’s 
programme of the entertainment, “The Ladies Thankes- 


> and “The last Songe” forming part of the first. 


geuing’ 
Sir Henry Lee had been from the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign the royal champion, and had in 1590 resigned his 
office at an elaborate ceremony, in which a ‘crowned pillar,” 
bearing a complimentary tablet to Elizabeth, was the centre 
of the proceedings.? It is this crowned pillar of 1590 
which is so copiously referred to in the entertainment of 
1592, as quoted above. This may somewhat lessen our 


surprise at allusions to the entertainment at Woodstock in 


1575, for Sir Henry was not only Queen’s Champion, but 
Lieutenant of the Royal Manor of Woodstock, having been 
appointed to that office about 1570. In this capacity he 
would be likely to have charge of the Woodstock entertain- 
ment, and the reference to it in 1592 is, in part, at least, 
accounted for. In any case, that there was such a reference 


1 Nichols, Vol. 11, p. 125. 
2 See Nichols, Vol. 1, p. 48. 
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is beyond doubt. The name Loricus is not a common one ; 
and the Loricus here referred to is ‘one whose harde 
adventures were once discouered, and better fortune fore- 
shewed, by a good father of his owne coate, not farr from 
this Coppies.” lLoricus, we are informed, has turned 
hermit, and the passage just quoted makes it clear that the 
“good father of his owne coate” was the hermit of The 
Tale of Hemetes. Moreover, the sentences immediately 
following, with the references to “open justes, the yearlie 
tribute of his dearest Loue,” and “ Himmes & Songes & 
Emblemes” point to the identification of Loricus with Sir 
Henry Lee, who as royal champion held an annual tourna- 
ment “to eternize the glory of her Majestie’s Court,” and 
brought the series to a close in 1590 by “justs at the tilt- 


yard ” of unusual magnificence, in which “ Himmes & Songes 


& Emblemes” were prominent features. The allusions to 
the later years of Sir Henry’s life are clear enough ; and on 
the strength of the evidence the Quarendon entertainment 
offers, we are perhaps justified in concluding that at 
Woodstock in 1575 Loricus was understood to represent Sir 
Henry Lee. The description of the travels and feats of arms 
undertaken by Loricus in his desire “to deserue that 
reputation as this great and noble mistris woulde but thinke 
him worthy to be hers, though she would neuer bee none of 
his,” corresponds to the account given of Sir Henry Lee’s 


knightly exploits by the writer of his epitaph.’ The 


1“ He gave himselfe to Voyage and Travaile into the flourishing States 
of France, Italy, and Germany, wher soon putting on all those abillities 
that became the backe of honour, especially skill and proof in armes, he 
lived in grace and gracing the Courtes of the most renowned Princes of 
that warlike age, returned home charged with the reputation of a well- 
formed travellour, and adorned with those flowers of knighthood, courtesy, 
bounty, valour, which quickly gave forth their fruite as well in the fielde 
to the advantage (at once) of the two divided parties of this happily 
united State, and to both those Princes his Sovereignes successively in that 
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momentary defection of Loricus from his devotion to his 
mistress is perhaps merely a way of apologizing for his 
previous service to Queen Mary, though there were so man\ 
courtiers in“the same predicament that no apology might 
seem necessary; Sir Henry began his courtiership under 
Henry VIII, and ended it under James I, so that he say 
many changes of royal fortune. In any case, these compli 
mentary or self-depreciatory allegories should not be pressed 
too hard: there was no question of personal devotion to 
Elizabeth in the sense of modern romantic passion, for Sir 
Henry Lee was uot only married, but in his later years 


’ 


“lived for love” with Ann Vavasour, one of the Queen’: 


maids of honour, to the scandal of even those easygoing 
times. In ordinary life, moreover, he was no knight errant, 
but an enterprising sheep grazier and encloser of commons. 

There are further references to the Woodstock entertain- 
ment in The olde Knightes Tale, also recited, apparently, by 


Sir Henry Lee. The stanzas printed by Nichols, Vol. un, 


pp. 199-200, should be compared with the aecount of the 


Woodstock bower, the pictures with posies,’ and the Queen 


of the Fayry. But these allusions, though they mak: 


expedition into Scotland in the year 1573; when in goodly equipag 
repayred to the seige of Edinburgh, ther quartering before the Castle, 
commanding one of the batteries, he shared largely in the honor of ravis! 
ing that maiden forte; as also in Courte, wher he shone in all thos 
partes became his profession and vowes, honouring his highly graci 
Mris with reysing those later Olimpiads of her Courte Justs ard Tourt 
ments (thereby trying and treyninge the Courtier in those exercises o! 
armes that keepe the person bright and steeled to hardinesse, that by sot 
ease rusts and weares) wherein still himself lead and triumphed, carying 
away great spoyles of grace from the Soveraigne, and renowne from th 
worlde, for the fairest man at armes and most complete Courtier of 
times, till singled out by the choice hand of his Royall Mris,’’ &e. 

' Especially the first twostanzas on p. 200 with the sentence given in tli 


text of the entertainment, beginning ‘‘A number of fine Pictures.’ ( p. 
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evident that something mysterious was intended by these 
devices, do not enlighten us as to what the mystery meant. 

Nor are we helped much, it must be acknowledged, as to 
the difficult question of the authorship. Hamper, who had 
the ms. in his possession, described it as “ preserved in a 
volume of collections by Henry Ferrers, Esq., of Baddesley 
Clinton,” and as Henry Ferrers was a writer of some note, 
it has been suggested by Mr. Sidney Lee! that Henry Fer- 
rers was the author. If this were supported by firmer 
evidence, one would be tempted to suppose that the explana- 
tion of the references to the Woodstock entertainment of 
1575 in the Quarendon entertainment of 1592 were ex- 
plained by identity of authorship; but to add conjecture to 
conjecture is a frivolous diversion, and it seems better to say 
frankly that the Woodstock and Quarendon entertainments 
are alike of unknown authorship. There are peculiarities 
about them which would be accounted for by the supposition 


that Henry Ferrers was the author of both, but these 


peculiarities might be accounted for in a score of other ways. 


J. W. CunLiFFe. 


'D. N. B., Ferrers, Henry. 





OP. ee Sa! 


V.—AN ENGLISH FRIEND OF CHARLES OF 
ORLEANS 


In 1907 M. Pierre Champion announced his discovery 


that the manuscript fr. 25248 in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
consisting chiefly of poems by Charles d’Orléans, was to 
a great extent autograph, and where not autograph, was 
revised under the personal care of the poet.'| Important 
as is this discovery for the knowledge of fifteenth century 
French literature, there is one feature of the manuscript 
which may lead us, if the slender clues are followed, to an 
identification of a new English poet of the courtly school. 

On page 346 of the ms. M. Champion finds, in the Duke’s 
autograph, two roundels in English. On pages 310-313, in 
an interpolated quire not originally part of the volume, are 
six roundels and a ballade in English. This quire contains 
no piece in the Duke’s hand; but two pieces at the begin- 
ning of the quire are by him, and written in the hand of tli 
earliest scribe of the volume. Although the English pieces 
are by an English hand, nevertheless the whole must have 
been in the possession of the Duke, and included by his wisli 
in this standard volume of courtly poetry by himself and 
his friends? Another ms., Royal 16 F. 11, in the Britis) 
Museum, was no doubt derived from the court of Burgundy, 


3 Tt contains, among 


a literary competitor of the Duke’s. 

‘Le Manuserit autographe des poésies de Charles d’ Orléans, Paris, 1907 
( Bibliotheque du X Ve Siecle). 

* This view is confirmed by the fact that the Grenoble Ms. of Orléans, 
which was probably derived through Orléans’ secretary, and is fully «as 
early in time as the fr. 25248, also contains these poems in English. See 
on the authority of this ms. Ch. d’ Héricault : Poésies Completes de Cha 
d’ Orléans, Paris, 1874, 11, 287-288 ; and Aimé Champollion-Figeac ; Les 
Poésies du Due Charles d’ Orléans, Paris, 1842, xxii-xxvii. 

3 Champollion-Figeac, pp. 452-456 ; d’ Héricault, 292. 
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Orléans’ poems, two roundels in English, evidently by the 
same hand as those in the autograph Ms. at Paris. 

Where shall we begin our search for the author of these 
courtly poems in English? The ms. itself points out the 


way. In its present state, it is a product of the literary 


court of Blois, that circle of poets which clustered around 
‘le doulx seigneur,—as Villon calls Orléans—after the 
duke’s release from his English captivity in 1440. All of 
the French pieces in it, not by Orléans, are by personal 
friends of the Duke, and most of them are addressed to 
him.! The volume is, in short, a kind of album of his own 
and his friends’ poems. 

It is reasonable to suppose, upon this analogy, that the 
English poems Orléans so carefully preserved are souvenirs 
of some English friend, carried by him out of England, or 
sent to him in the gracious interchange of courtly letters 
after his arrival in France. Now history, which has not 
greatly concerned itself with Orléans’ acquaintance in Eng- 
land, tells us of but one English friend, a friend so long 
valued and so sincerely devoted, that we must fairly grant 
him, even were other evidence wanting, the first claim te 
authorship of the ‘ Poems by an English friend.’ This man 
was William de la Pole, the great Duke of Sutiolk. 

As one of the inner council of nobles who governed Eng- 
land during the childhood of Henry the Sixth, Suffolk must 
have met Orléans, who had been a restless captive ever since 
Agincourt ; but it does not appear that the intimacy which 
was to bear such fateful results for both nations sprang up 
between the two, until after Suffolk’s imprisonment at the 
castle of Orléans’ half-brother Dunois, and the Englishman’s 
return in 1432.2 The historical romancer would be sure to 


‘Champion, pp. 5-6, se. 

* The facts of Suffolk’s career are too well known to require particular 
reference. His life in ‘he Dictionary of National Biography gives full 
references to the contemporary documents. 
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picture Suffolk as the captive d’amours to the sublime 
devotion of the Maid of Orleans. Certain it is that from 
the time that Suffolk was captured by Jeanne in open fight, 
—vor, as he says in his famous speech of defence before Par- 


liament, evidently resenting some insinuation of yielding t« 


a woman, “not otherwise, I trust, than as a knight should 
do”—Suffolk bent every effort, with Orléans, to avert th 
awful consequences entailed by further continuing the Hun- 
dred Years’ War. Upon his return to England Suffolk 
obtained the guardianship of Orléans by offering to find th 
captive prince at a figure vastly below previous contracts, 
and probably below cost. For four full vears Orléans lived 
with Suffolk at Wallingford Castle and elsewhere ; and thi 
English statesman made the most of his prisoner-guest 
his continual manceuvres for peace. The two, according t 
historical evidence, were often together at Suffolk’s house in 
London. Even after Suffolk, leaving England for a time in 
1436, relinquished his prisoner to Sir Reynold Cobham, |v 
continued to meet his friend. At Arras in 1436, and at 
Calais in 1437, the two men represented their nations in 
negotiations. It was Suffolk who in 1440 pushed through 
the release of Orléans by ransom, while Humphrey of 
Gloucester in helpless rage stayed away from the council 
meeting. It was Orléans and Suffolk who arranged for 
Henry’s French marriage, Orléans making a_ personal 
request that Suffolk should be the English envoy, and Sut- 
folk declining the nominal office on the ground that his 
well-known intimacy with Orléans might give color to th 
suspicion of his favoring the French. 

These years of intimacy with Suffolk witnessed the pro- 
duction of Orléans’ Poeme de la Prison, under which name 
his early sequence of roundels, ballades, and chansons may 
be grouped. La Départie d’ Amours, which seems to con- 
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clude the earliest sequence, is dated by the poet 1437.' 
The ballades and chansons in the sequence were probably 
composed at odd times during the half-dozen years preceding, 
in the intervals of copying the books of devotion and instruc- 
tion with which M. Champion has made us familiar.’ It 
would seem most natural, then, that Suffolk, as a courteous 
host and welcome friend, often helped to while away a day at 
Wallingford or elsewhere, by encouragement of his friend’s 
poetic gifts, or in the friendly poetic rivalry which was then 
the fashion.* 
1 Champollion-Figeac, p. 157. 
2 La Bibliotheque de Charles d’ Orléans, Paris, 1910. 
$Confirmatory evidence of the literary companionship of Orléans and 
Suffolk may be adduced from the fact that in Ms. Harley 7333 (fol. 32v.), 
a Ms. derivative from the same Shirley that elsewhere copied down Suf- 
folk’s French pieces with the details as to their origin, are two fragments 
of chansons by Orléans, hitherto unknown to the cataloguers, and, I be- 
lieve, to editors of Charles. The poems may have come into Shirley’s 
hands from the same source that may have furnished him with the work 
of the English duke, and with the details of Chaucer’s minor poems, 
given in his rubrics ; namely, from Alice Chaucer, Countess of Suffolk, 
through Lydgate. 
Balade made by the duc of Orlience. 
Mon cuer chaunte joyeusement 
Quant il luy souient de la belle 
Tout son plaisir se renouvelle 
De Dieu en meulx certaignement 


En esperant q’ bien breuement 
Jarre quelq bonne nouvelle 
Dount je merci amoure et elle 
Par chescun iour de foiz plus de cent 


FE. my las las dolant ami 
Que fvege des or en auaunt 
Quant jay perdue saunz nul recouvrement 
Mon bien mamour ma Joye et mon ami 
James naurey ne bon iour ne demi 
flors q’sussy payne et tourment 
Peux menz q’soit desoulz le firmament 
Joux a la mort Je nayerys q’ lui. 
My friend, Mr. J. J. Munro, has kindly made this copy, at my request. 


10 
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Fortunately, we have the completest evidence to substan- 
tiate this inference. This consists of the five roundels and 
ballade in French by Suffolk, printed, for the first time, as » 
supplement to this paper; and of a seventh French poem, 
also printed for the first time, which, as Shirley says, « m\ 
lord of Suffolk mich allowepe in his witt.” Four of Sui. 
folk’s poems were written toa lady from a French prison, 
precisely in the manner of Orléans’ poems. One of them 


was written “affter his comyng oute of prysoune.” ‘The 
present tense of Shirley’s rubric to the French poem men- 
tioned above indicates, since the date of the Shirley ms. js 
probably about 1440, a long-continued interest in Frenc', 
poetry. These poems by Suffolk are not bad of their kind. 


] T\ 


Their themes are precisely those of Orléans’ poems; fidelit 
in love, the piteous estate of the absent, the pain and joy of 
the lover under the commands of Bel Acueil, the woes of 
love, the perplexity of the lover’s life. Now, since there is 
not extant any French courtly verse by an English contem- 
porary of Suffolk’s, who shall dispute the claim that he alon 

was fitted, not only by political agreement but by community 
of artistic interest, to be the ‘English friend’ whose Engli- 

poems Orléans so carefully preserved ? 

But before we may safely connect Suffolk’s name wit! 
these English poems, two links in the chain must be forged. 
Is there any external evidence proving that Suffolk was 
likely to be interested in English verse as well as in French: 
Is there any internal evidence in the English poems pointing 
to Suffolk as their author? Both these can be answered at 
once in the affirmative. 

The lady to whom Suffolk addressed his poem from prison, 
in 1430, was probably Alice Chaucer, who became his brid: 
immediately after his return in the following year. She wa 
the daughter of Thomas Chaucer, whose family’s interest in 


letters is attested by Lydgate’s Complaint on Departing : 
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Thomas Chaucer, and whose house, according to Lydgate, 
was the center of the social life of the county of Suffolk. 
Above all this, she was the grand-daughter of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. What traditions of courtly usage and manners this 


couple must have kept in Suffolk! It is certain that the 


‘gentlemen dwellyng enviroun,’ to whom Lydgate makes 
reference in the Complaint for Chaucer, were most of them 
interested in the patronage of letters. Judge William and 
Sir John Paston, Sir Miles Stapleton, Sir John Fastolf, and 
others were encouraging literature ; and Lydgate, Capgrave, 
and Bokenham were only three among many who sought their 
encouragement. For the Countess of Suffolk Lydgate wrote 
his long poem on the Mass, and the Duke joined her in 
several benefactions to the monk’s Abbey of St. Edmund. 
As the most powerful nobleman of the shire, the Duke must 
have known and befriended the clerk who had written for 
his father-in-law and his wife, whose literary fame was the 
first in England, and who was everywhere greeted as Chau- 
cer’s successor. 

Not only is there this contributory evidence ‘of Suffolk’s 
interest in English poetry, but in one of the two documents 
extant which show him a master of English, there oecur two 
lines of English verse. At the end of his pathetic letter to 
his little son, the day before his exile and assassination, he 
writes, 

“‘ And last of alle, as hertily and as louyngly as ever father blessed his 
child in erthe, I yeve you the blessyng of oure Lord, which of his infinite 
merey encrece you in al vertu and good lyvyng. And that your blood 
may by his grace from kynrede to kynrede multeplye in this erthe to hys 
servise, in such wise as after the departyng fro this wretched world here, 
ye and thei may glorefye hym eternally among his aungelys in heven. 

Wreten of myn hand, 

The day of my departyng fro this land. 


Your trewe and lovyng fader, 
SuFFOLK.”’! 


1 Paston Letiers, ed. Gairdner, 1, p. 122, No. 91. 
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The ryme, written as ryme, with which the letter closes, 
although the affecting circumstances give it a tragic sugges- 
tion to us, is nevertheless the commonplace of the English 
letter-ballade. 


‘* Written in haste, the very trouthe to say, 
At ( Wallingford ?)' upon our lady day.”’ 


So ends a ballade among those of the Fairfax ms. I come 
immediately to consider. 


**Go, lytel bill, and say thou were with me, 
Of very trouthe, as thou canst wel remembre, 
At my uprist, the fyft day of decembre.”’ 


So ends another. It would appear, then, that Suffolk’s 
half-sad couplet at the close of his last letter, a fine albeit 
melancholy affectation of “nonchaloir,” as he would have 
called it, is the result of practise in dating English letter- 
ballades. The short line followed by the long is precisely 
the habit of the translator of Orléans in Ms. Harley 682, and 
the author of the Complaint against Hope in Ms. Fairfax 16. 
Far from showing ignorance of a regular couplet, it proves 
acquaintance with a peculiar trick and affectation of the time 
in courtly poetry.’ 

Internal evidence, no less than the external, leads to thie 
same conclusion that Suffolk was the author of the ‘Poems 
by an English friend.’ The ballade O thow Fortune, which 
hast the gouvernaunce, which occurs in fr. 25248 and the 
Grenoble ms. of Orléans, was recently identified by the 
writer as one of the twenty courtly poems printed here, for 
the first time, from Ms. Fairfax 16. No one who reads thiese 


poems can fail to observe that they are by one man, and that 


that man is not a humble poet, but a man of position, and 


1A space in the Ms. is left blank. I supply a trisyllable. 
?Compare also the poem from Fairfax 16 printed below, xtv, 7-8. 
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one familiar with Parliament and the Court.'| The tone is 
that of a lordly lover, not the sickeningly humble imaginary 
slave of love in Lydgate’s verse. Some of the poems, notably 
xvi, seem not to be about love at all, but to refer covertly 
to political misunderstandings such as often overtook Suffolk 


in his cheequered career. 


‘* And as I wente, I gan remembre me 
How long I had continued my seruyse 
With carefull thought and gret aduersyte 
And guerdonles, lo, sych was myn offyse ; 
The world is straunge, and now yt ys the guyse 
Who that doth best aqwyte hym in hys trouthe 
Shall sunnest be foryot, and that ys routhe.”’ 

Still more interesting is the Praise of the Flower (x1x), a 
poem which may have been written to please that Margaret 
(marguerite) whom Suffolk brought to Henry VI, and for 
whom Lydgate is said to have devised the pageants of wel- 
come in London in 1445. After a light-hearted praise of 
the Flower, the poet, in words more sincere than any save 
Hoccleve’s, laments the death of Chaucer, who had known 
so well how to praise this flower in days gone by. Then he 
turns to Lydgate, and after telling him he is the only worthy 
successor of Chaucer, takes him jokingly but roundly to task 
for making light of women in his various works, and bids 
him, if he would have pardon, to seek it at the next Love’s 
Parliament. The whole tone of this latter portion, it will 
be observed, is that of a patron, not of a humble imitator 
of the Monk of Bury. Here, then, we find five points: a 
lordly patron’s tone, familiar with parliaments, an intimacy 
with Lydgate, a praise of the marguerite, an affectionate 
regret for Chaucer, and a friendship with Orléans implied 
by his preservation of one of these poems; and these five 
attributes taken together can be fitted to Suffolk alone among 


1 Note the distinctly English setting of the Parlement, no. xx. 
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the personalites of the time. The chances that any other 
man could possess these five points of contact with these 
poems are so small as to be negligible; and thus Suffolk's 
identity with the English friend whose poems Orléans treas- 
ured, and who wrote the twenty poems of the Fairfax 
would seem to be proved, so far as anything can be prov 
in the absence of a contemporary ascription. 

The present writer believes, also, that the probabilities 
favor the identification of Suffolk with the translator 
Orléans, whose 209 poems appear in B. M. Harley 622. 
Lack of space in the present paper forbids investigation of 


pion and his pupils to settle, or for the editor of the recently 


promised edition of the poems by the Early English Text 


Society. It is sufficient here to say, that there is nothing 
in the ryme-indexes of the Fairfax ms. poems and the 
Harley poems to prevent common authorship, and that 
there are remarkable identities, in the use of ryme, ryme- 
tag, expletive, exclamations, line and ballade structure, 
which indicate not merely common imitation of Orléans’ 
poetical practice, but the work of a single hand. For 
example, the ryme -oun, so common in Chaucer and almost 
universal in Lydgate, does not occur once in the Fairfax, 
and only once or twice in the whole Harley group. On the 
other hand ‘lo’ as an expletive appears three times in the 
Fairfax group and innumerable times in the Harley poems, 
whereas in the 10,000 lines of the Chaucerian verse of 
Scogan, Hoccleve, Ros, Clanvowe, Henryson, Lydgate, and 
many others in the Oxford Chaucer, Vol. v11, one will hardly 
find it twice. It would ovcur of course most commonly in 
translation, and in intricate ryme schemes; but this does 
not account for its appearance in the Fairfax Ms. group. 

It must be left to readers of the translations (now accessi- 
ble only in the Roxburghe Club print) to realize how much 
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they resemble in style and general usage of phrase and 
poetical manner the English poems here printed. No such 
comparison can here be attempted. Space is left only to 


eall attention to the Chaucer reference, which is deliberately 
inserted to bring about a reference to The Dethe of th 
Duchesse, just as the Fairfax poet has brought in a reference 
to the Legend of Good Women. The translator renders 


Car toute la nuit mon coeur lit 
Ou roumant de Plaisant-penser, 


For al the nyght myn herte aredith rounde 

As in the romance of plaisant Chaucer. 
Throughout the translation there are the clearest indications 
that the author is no slavish imitator, but a poet himself, 
whose work is a labor of love, and who ean throw himself 
with spirit into the ideas of the courtly lover. If the 
identification here proposed be accepted, we shall have a new 
poet whose work both in quantity and quality will rank 
among the first of courtly poets of England.’ 


PoEMS BY THE DUKE OF SUFFOLK 
A. FRENCH POEMS 
I 


(ms. Trin. Coll. Cam. R. 3. 20, page 25).? 
Here begynnepe A Roundell which my lord of Suffolk made affter 
his comyng oute of prysoune.* 


Tt may be possible to identify other poems than those here considered, 
as the work of Suffolk. Thus the ‘‘ Ballade coloured and reversed,’’ in 
ms. Arundel 26, fol. 32v, and the Compleynt to Fortune, in Camb. Univ. 
Ff. 1. 6, fol. 178, are appended as in the manner of the Orléans translator 
and the Fairfax poet, and possibly by him. Neither has, I believe, been 
printed. 

* The numeration of the Ms. is by pages, not by folios. Since 
Suffolk is called Earl throughout the rubrics, the Ms. must antedate 
1444, when Suffolk was created marquis. 

*I omit some details scribbled in by John Stowe, between Shirley's 
lines. 
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Doye le chauntier, pliurier, «u ryre, 
Doye Ie toutz Iours viure in martire, 

Ou si ie doye estre quant ioyeux, 
Si vous plest, vueillez le me dire. 


Si taunt de dolour & de Ire 
Assez & bien vous doyt suflire, 
Sanz me faire plus angueissieux. 


Moun poure cuer vers vous se tire, 

Pour ce que vous estez le mire 
Que luy poez guerier ses deulx; 
Avisez y vn foitz ou deux 

Tant que mon male plus empire. 


II 
(Ibid., page 32.) 


Loo here bygynnepe a Rondell made by my lord of Suffolk whylest 
he was prysonnier in ffraunce. 


Lealement a tous Iours mais 
Depieca & plus quonque mais, 
Ie sui vostre, & vostre me tien, 
Mamour, ma [oye, & mon seul bien, 
Mon coumfort, mon desyr, ma pais. 


Ma volente, mes dys, mes fais, 
Sount tielx, & serrount a Iamais, 
Cest la lesson que Ie retien. 


Ou que Ie suis, ou que ie vais, 

Quoy que ie dis, quoy que ie fais, 
Vous auez le coer que fuit mien; 
Or nous entreauion doncque bien, 
Si serrount noz playsirs parfais. 


III 
(Ibid., page 33.) 


Yit filowepe here anober Roundell of my lordes making of Suffolk 
whyles he was prisonier in ffraunce. 


Face vo coer tout ce que ly plera, 
Du mien quest trestout seen, & sera 
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Yey 
quant 


Sans departir, iamais ou que ie soye, 
Si fermement pour riens que ie voye, 
Autre que vous, iamais ne seruira. 


Et si languyt et toutdys languira, 
Tant que par vous alegement avra, 
Mon bien, mamour, mesperance & Ioye. 


Car Ie scey bien, que nul ne vous aura, 
Si fort dasses, ne ne fait ne fera 
Que moy tant seul, tenir ne pourroie, 
Et par mon alme, si mourir en devoie, 
Tiel demouray, sans pensir ca ne la. 


IV 
(Ibid., page 33.) 


Puis qualer vers vous ne puisse 
Ne ma dure dolour dyre, 
Suis ie constraint de vous escrire 
La pitous estat ou ie suis. 


En rien que soit, ne me deduis, 
Desire me garde bien de ryre. 


Le doloreus gens en suis, 
Pour plus nourrir mon doel & ire 
Ore me vueillez dont rescrire 

Ie vous Requere, tant que Ie puis. 


V 
(Ibid., page 35.) 


comence vn balade que fist monseignur le Conte de Suffolk 
il estoit prysonier en ffraunce. 


Ie vous salue, ma maystresse, 
Et mon cuer deuers vous sen va, 
Pour vous racounter la distresse 
Dount vous, bel acueile, le pryua, 
Ainsy come il ariua 
Au manoir de mes poure yeulx, 
Qui sans blecier moult me greua, 
Et me fist vostre, si mayt dieux. 
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Et sy nay quelque hardiesse 
10 De vous dire come il me va, 
Ne vous racontier la liesse, (page 36) 
Que lors Bel acueil esleua, 
Dedeins mon cuer quil escheua 
Dauoir autre espoir que de mieulx, 
15 Car seul sans dame me troua 
Et me fist vostre, sy mat dieux. 


Outre plus, ma vraye princesse, 
Celle ou nature sesproua, 

Et y mist sy bele richesse 

20 Quen vous vn chief doeure aceua, 

Onques amours mais ne maprouua, 

Que ses fais si tot fusent tieux, 
Auant pardu me retrouua, 

Et me fit vostre, sy mait dieux. 


VI 
(Ibid., page 35.) 


7 . , 
And filowing here begynebe a Roundell made pe same tyme 
my sayde lord perlle of Suffolk. 


Quel desplaysier, quel courous, quel destresse, 
Quel grief, quelx mauls viennent souuent damours. 
Quelx angoisses y troeuon tous le Iours, 

Certes Ie croy que pou y a leesse. 


Iay bien cuidier, que par choisir maystresse 
Fuisse Ioyeux, mais Ie suy plain de ploures. 


Ie nen dy plus, Ie seray ma Tounesse 
En souspirant, pensant a meis dolours; 
Puis quen sy va, que Iay tous le Rebours, 
De mon plaisir, Ie ne quier que tristesse. 


VII 
(Ibid., pp. 36-37.) 


Here filowebe a Balade made in ffraunce which my lord of Suffolk 
peorlle mich allowebe in his witt. 


Dieux nous dona petit de vie, [p. 37] 
Et nous viuons en mourant chescun Jour; 
Par accydent selone Philosophye, 
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-ar trop Repos, par petit de seiour. 

-ar trop inuye, par trop payne & dolour 
Par veylir trop, par trop dormir le main, 

Par boier trop, par delis, par doulcour, 
Il nest home qui ait point de demain. 


Lun est que par aguet, par envie, 

Lautre en guerre, lautre muert par Rumeur, 
Lun muert par feu, lautre par navye, 

Ly autre cher par planches a destour 

Lun est pendu quand il est maufettour; 
Ly autre pert le chief par cas soudain, 

En ce monde na que painne & tristour 
I] nest home que ait point de demain. 


Ou autrement home durer ne puet mie, 
Que soyssant ans outre na nul retour, 

Dont il languist en la greindre partie, 
Et ne pense point a son creatour; 

Ne que mourir doye, cest grand foulour, 
Car de la mort est chescun verray sertain, 
Mais de leur milx, ne scet le Retour, 

Il nest home que ait point de demain. 


Lenvoye. 


Pour ce prions a la vierge Marie, 
Quelle nous doint son filzle souuerain 
Craindre & fremir* ou nostre ame est perie, 
I] nest home qui ait point de demain. 


POEMS FROM THE FAIRFAX MS. 16, IN THE BODLETAN, 


Folios 318-329. 


I 
Balade 
To fle the sect of alle mysgouernaunce 
I am truly wyth-hold? in sych a place* 
Which I purpose to haue in remembraunce 
As longe a while as I haue lyfe and spase, 


*MS. cremir. 
*ms. hole. urs. Palace. 
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Waytynge vpon her mercy & her grace; 
And so I thynke my matyr to procede 
Constreynd of hert with stedfast loue and drede. 


For as me thynke I am ryght hylye bounde 

To do that thyng whiche myght be her plesaunce, 
And her I thanke, yf in me may be founde 

O poynt of thryft or of good gouernaunce, 

Or thyng that me to worschyp shuld awaunce; 
Thus haue I cause to serue her godelyhede, 
Constreynd of hert wyth stedfaste loue and drede. 


Constreynd I am, but nought ayeyn myn hert 
To loue her best as for myn hertes ese; 
Alway in drede that ought shuld me astert 
Her to offende or any wyse dysplese. 
She may my welfare maynten and encrese, 
Wherfor I must obbey her womanhede, 
Constreynd of hert wyth stedfast loue and drede. 


II 
Balade 


And as* for yow that most ar in my mynde, 
Loke, in what wyse the wyll I be demened, 
So wyl I do in any maner kynde 
Wyth alle the seruyse that I can, vnfeyned, 
Neuer for othir myn hert to be constreynd, 
But fully set my purpose to endure 
To loue yow best of ony creature. 


And for as much as? I that [am] your man 
And must do seruyse to your womanhede, 

I yow bys[e]che as lowly as I can 
To schewe your grace & put me out of drede. 
Ryght goodly fayr, the gentyllest in dede, 

I yowe require, as her that I loue best, 

Relese my payn, and set myn hert in rest. 


Ther is in me no maner of comfort 
But whan that I am styll in your presence, 


tums. os. The MS. sometimes writes os, sometimes as. I have 
throughout written as. 
27 MS. Os. 
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Wherto I must alway make my resort, 

Of verey force, withoutyn resystence; 

And yf so be that I haue done offence 
2) In worde or dede that shuld you dysobeye, 
I wyll seke grace, ther ys no more to seye. 


Remembre yow, the godely creature, 

How longe a space that I haue lyfyd in payn, 
And of comfort as yit I am not sure, 

But what ye lyst of grace for me ordayn, 

I lyue in hope, and ye may make me fayn. 
But of my wo sumwhat I wold ye wyst, 
I can no more, do wyth me what yow lyst. 


III 
Balade 


O lord god, what yt is gret plesaunce 
For me to thynke, so goodly and so fayre 
Be ye that haue myn hert in gouernaunce, 
So vertuous and eke so debonayre, 
So full of bounte which doth not apayre, 
But euer encreseth in your goodlyhede, [fol. 319] 
All this god hath set in your womanhede, 


I haue gret cause of yow thus for to wryte, 
Which beth in syght so goodly to by-hold 
And tryst fully, yf I couth wele endyte, 
I wold saye bettyr, many a thousand-fold; 
For I suppose, though god of nature wold 
Schew hys power, and all hys bysy cure, 
He couth not make a fayrer creature. 


O ye Lucresse, and also fair Eleyn, 
Thys I require yow of your gentyllesse 

That in no wyse ye take yt in dysdeyn 
Though she which is my lady and maistresse 
Stand in your noumber, for in sothfastnesse 

{ know her not alyue, that in thys case 

Is bettir worthy ther to haue a place. 


IV 
Compleynt 


Now lyst fortune thus for me to purueye, 
That I ne may yn-to your speche attayn, 
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Nor I ne wot on whom myn erand leye, 
To tell my thoughtys, of whych I me complayn, 
Which hath me bounde in grete dysese and payn, 
Hauyng no triste my purpose to accheue, 
And so I lyue almost out of byleue. 


For wele I wot ther ys no creature 
That can tell al my greuaunce thurughly 
As can my-self, whereof I may make me sure, 
He lyueth not that felyth more than I 
Whych longe hath seruyd wyth-out remedy, 
Beyng a-ferd yow to dysplese or greue, 
And [so] I lyue almost out of byleue. 


But for my part ye schal wele knaw and fele, 
Syth I yow chase my lady for to be, 
Ne louyd I neuer creature so wele 
As yow allone, so god my warant be, 
Of pore ne ryche, of hye ne low degre; 
Not knowing yit how my Fortune will’ preue, 
And so I lyue almost out byleue. 


And syth that ye me toke in gouernaunce, 
Yow for to plese I haue don myn entent, 
And wyth? myn seruyse done yow obeyssaunce, 
Whyche late nor erly neuer did repent; 

As fortune wyll, [ must hold me content. 
Myn hert ys ther as yt wyl not remeue, 
And so I lyue almost out of byleue. 


Vv 


Compleynt 


Knelyng allon, ryght thus I may make my wylle, 
As your seruant in euery maner wyse, 
To whom I yive myn hert and myn gode wylle 


Euer to be suget to your seruyse, 

Ryght as ye lyst to ordeyn and deuyse, 
I wyl be yours, and that I yow ensure, 
Not for to chaunge for erthely creature. 


Syth yt is so, my lady and maistresse, 
That I must nede by fortuns ordynaunce 


*ms. whille. ?ms. whyt. 
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10 Depart fro yow which is [my] most gladnesse, 
It ys to me the most heuy greuaunce 
That euer yit cam to my remembraunce, 
But euery man ys ordeyne to endure [{fol. 320] 
The stroke of Fortune and of auenture. 


Wherefore my lady, I can say no more, 
But I am yours, with hertys obeyssaunce, 
And wyll be forthe, as I haue ben byfore, 
Abydynge styll your reule and ordynaunce 
As fortune wylle, so must I take my chaunce. 
I can no more, but alle my faythfull tryst 
It lythe in yow, demene me as ye lyst. 


VI 
Lettyr 


Ryght goodly flour, to whom I owe seruyse, 
Wyth alle myn hert, & to non othir wyght 
To yow I wryte, my lady, in thys wyse, 
As her that I owe fayth of verry ryght, 
As ofte as I haue wysshed me in your syght 
And flours in Apryle bygynne for to sprede. 
I recomaunde me to your womanhede, 


Desyryng euer aboue alle othyr thynge 
The welfare of your beautuous ymage, 
Whych ys to me a verey reioysyng, 
To thynk vpon your womanly vysage, 
Havyng in mynde your young and tendir age 
That god of nature hathe in yow endowyd 


Whiche in your person nede must bene alowed. 


And of my matyr shortly to procede, 
This ys treuly theffect of myn entent, 
That ye lyst grant me of your goodlyhede 
Sum of that grace that god to yow hath sent, 
Besechyng yow though | be not present, [fol. 320 v.] 
To thynk vpon your seruantes heuynesse 
That lyueth in tryst of your gret gentilnesse. 


And at thys tyme to yow I wryte no more, 
But wold god ye lyst to haue in mynde 

This symple wrytyng which that ys byfore, 
That I sum comfort by your grace may fynde; 
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And god I pray, that worshypeth alle mankynde, 
That lord aboue, that syteth in his empire, 
He send yow Ioy of alle that ye desyre. 


Vil 
Compleynt 


O wofull hert profound in gret duresse.* 

Which canst not playn nor opyn thy dysese, 
But frete thy-selfe wyth care and heuynesse, 
Ay full of thought thy sorous to encresse, 
No wondir though thou be not wele at ese, 

When pou? so far art out of her presence, 
To whom thou must do seruyse and reuerence. 


It ys no bote to stryue as in this case, 

Though thou complayn, she may not here thy voys. 
Lat euery seson haue hys tyme and spase 

As fortune wyll, ther is non othir chois. 

But yit among thou maist thyself reioys 
For at thys tyme, though thou sumwhat be greuyd, 
Here-afterward yit maistow be releuyd. 


And in as mych as thou hast put thy trist 


In her allonly which is thy maistresse, 

To gouerne the and reule ryght as her lyst 
Haue thou non doute but of her gentyllesse [fol. 32 
She wyll consyder thy grete heuynesse; 

And trysteth well that in ryght goodly wysse 

She wyll reward the after® thy seruysse. 


Vill 
Compleynt 

© thou Fortune, whyche hast the gouernaunce 

Of alle thynges kyndly mevyng to and fro, 
Thaym to demene aftyr thyn ordynaunce 

Ryght as thou lyst to grant hem wele or wo; 

Syth that thou lyst that I be on of tho 
That must be reulyd be thyn avysinesse, 
Why wyltow not wythstand myn heuynesse? 


A recollection of Lydgate, Life of Our Lady, line 1, 
O thoughtful herte, plongyd in distresse. 
MS. you * ms. for. 
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Me thynk thou art vnkynd as in this case, 
To suffer me so long a while endure 
So gret a payn, wyth-out mersy or grase, 
Which greuyd me ryght sore, I the ensure; 
And syth thou knowst I am that creature 
That wold be fauoured be thy gentyllesse, 
Why wyltow not wythstonde myn heuynesse? 


What causyth the to be myn aduersarye? 
I haue not done that which shulde the dysplese* 
And yit thou art to myn entent contrarye, 
Whiche makyth now my sorous to encres; 
And syth pou wost myn hert ys not in ese, 
But euer in trouble wyth-out sykernesse, 
Why wyltow not wythstande myn heuynesse? 


To the allonly this compleynt I make, 
For thou art cause of myn aduersyte, [fol. 321 v.] 
And yit I wot wele thou mayst vndirtake 
For myn wel-fare, yf that thou lyst agre; 
I haue no cause to blame no wyght but the, 
For thys thou doost of very wylfulnesse, 
Why wyltow not wythstand myn heuynesse? 


IX 
Compleynt 


O cruell daunger all myn aduersarye, 
Of whom alle louers aught sore to complayne, 
Sechyng? the ways to thayr entent contrayre, 
Syche as be trew to haue hem in dysdayne, 
When they haue long enduryd in thaire payne 
Supposyng alway mercy to purchace, 
Though thy malyce doth pyte so restrayne 
That trew seruauntes for the may haue no grace. 


I say for me, ther ys no man on lyue 

That more hath cause to playn as in this case; 
But yt avayleth not wyth hym to stryue, 

For he is fest in many a goodly place, 


*ms. which that shulle dysplese. 
*Ms. Sechyn. 
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And for bycause he stant so wele in grace, 
Hyt aught not the peple to dysplese; 

Though thay ryght sore be boundyn in his lase 
Yit* caryth he but lytyll for thayr ese. 


But for alle thys, yit wold I counsayle the, 
Walke not to large In awnter thou be schent; 
And yf thou do, yt well non othir be 
But tryst fully, thou shall it sore repent. 
Yit were thou bettyr, aftir myn entent, 
To reule the so that alle thys myght be pesed, 
Vpon this to make apoyntement 
That fro hensforth alle pratyse may be plesyd. 


x 
Compleynt [fol. 322] 


Now must I nede part out of your presence, 
Whiche causeth me to lyue in gret dystresse 
And I no socour haue, nor no defence 
For to wythstand myn inward heuynesse; 
Wherfor I pray you of your gentyllesse 
Haue mynde on hym that serueth faythfully 
And for your seruaunt shape sum remedy. 


Though I be far, yit haue in remembraunce 
My long seruyse abydyng euer in one 
Wyth-outyn chaunge or feyned countynaunce, 
Hauyng no comfort but of yow allone. 
To yow, my lady, thus I make my mone, 
As ye that have bene to me the best 
That euer I fonde as for myn hertys rest. 


Hold me escused, I haue non eloquence, 
Nor no konnyng, to wryte to my purpose, 
Made in gret hast to com to your presence 
As sone as I thys wrytyng myght endose; 
Besechyng yow, that ye wyll kepe yt close, 
And lat this lytyll byll with yow abyde, 
For wykkyd tongys do harme on euery syde. 


Go forth, balade, and I shall yive yow wage; 
To her that ys my lady and maistresse 


*ys. It. 
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Be not a-ferde, but sey her thy message, 
25 Me recomawndyng to her hye noblesse, 
Lettyng her wyt, in verey sothfastnesse, 
I wyl be truly hers in euery place 
Besechyng her accept me to her grace. 


XI 
Compleynt 


What shuld me cause, or ony wyse to thynk, 
To haue plesaunce or joy in any kynde 

Or any coumfort in myn hert to synk, [fol. 322 v.] 
When I so sore am vexyd in my mynde 
To se the causys which that men do fynde 

To hyndyr me, ayeins all maner ryght, 

Which thynketh not but trouth to euery wyght? 


But he that me vngoodly doth accuse 
So wolde criste, for hys hye pyte 
It were wele knawn what maners he dothe vse, 
That hys allonly myght a warnyng be 
To alle women which stand in lyberte 
That thay of answers may be well purueyde, 
Or ells by men they may be sone betrayede. 


And he that fully fettyth hys purpose 

To sklaundyr thaym which that unworthy be, 
It ys to deme, as I may wele suppose, 

No poynt of trouthe, but verry sotelte 

To save hym harmles, how that euer yt be; 
But I that am not worthy to be blamyd, 
Me thynke yt wrong thus for to be dyffamed. 


XII 
Compleynt 

Walkyng allon, of wyt full desolat, 

In my sp[y]rytes turmentyd to and fro, 
And wyth my-self fallyng at gret debat 

That I nad power to wythstand my wo, 

Knowyng fully how fortune was my fo, 
And I must nede of verrey force endure 
The vttirmest of all myn aventure; 


And then anon I gan remembre me 
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How that I had bene hyndred here byfore, 
10 Wyth-outyn cause, by gret aduersyte— 
My troubly thoughtes encresyng more and more, 
My wofull hert constreyned me so sore 
That I ne couthe, as by [the] way of kynde, 
Myn heuynesse avoyde out of my mynde. 


15 And when I saw ther was non othir way 
But alway styll my fortune to abyde, 
The god of loue anon then gan I pray, 
That he vochesafe to be apon my syde. 
Wher-euer I went, he for to be my gyde; 
20 And of that thought I sodenly abrayde, 
Wyth humble hert, to hym ryght thus I sayde:— 


“O god of love, whos noble excellence 
May be not be told by possybilyte, 
Lat thys compleynt com to thyn audience, 
25 And se that I sumwhat rewarded be 
For my seruyse, though I vwnworthy be, 
And syth I ment but trouth, as in thys case, 
Haue routh on me, and take me to thy grace.” 


XIII 
Supplicacion 


Besechyth mekly in ryght lowly wyse, 
Now in hys nede your suget and seruaunt, 
That for as myche as he in your seruyse 
Hath of long tyme always (bene) attendaunt, 
5 Plese yt vnto your goodnes for to graunt 
The sayed besecher sumwhat of coumfort 
That hi always may to your grace resort. 


Seyng also how that by many a way 
He hath full oft ben hyndyrd to your grace, 
10 By siche reportes, which I dar wele say, 
Can nought but hynder folkes in euery place, 
And yf he be not gylty in thys case, 


[fol. ; 


Of which he is so wrongfully accusyd, [fol. 32: 


As reson wyll, lat hym be hold excusyd. 


—~ 
or 


And syth yt lyked to your hegh noblesse 
Hym to wythholde and take as for your man, 
Be ye to hym good lady and maistresse, 
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And he shall do sych seruyse as he can. 

Hym thynketh long syth he thys seruyse bygan; 
Wherfore do now a charytable dede, 
To hys entent this lytill byll to spede. 


XIV 
Lettyr 


Myn hertys Ioy, and all myn hole plesaunce, 
Whom that I serue, and shall do faythfuily, 

Wyth trew entent and humble obseruaunce, 
You for to plese in that I can treuly, 
Besechyng yow thys lytell byll and I 

May hertly wyth symplesse and drede 

Be recomawndyd to your goodlyhede, 


And yf ye lyst haue knowlech of my qwert 
I am in hele, god thankyd mot he be, 
As of body, but treuly not in hert, 
Nor nought shal be to tyme I may you se; 
But thynke that I as treuly wyll be he 
That for your ese shall do my payn and myght 
As thogh that I were dayly in your syght. 


I wryte to yow no more, for lak of space; 
But I beseche the only trinite 
Yow kepe and saue be support of hys grace, 
And be your sheld from all aduersyte. 
Go, lytill byll, and say, thou were wyth me 
Of verey trouth, as thou canst wele remembre, [fol. 324] 
At myn vpryst, the fyft day of decembre. 


XV 
Compleynt 


The tyme so long, the payn ay more and more, 
That in what wyse It may be long enduryd 

I can not se, It smertyth now so sore 
That for I drede lest yt wyll not be curyd, 
Thus I of help stand fully vnassuryd, 

And so dyscomfyt in my wyttes alle 

That now I wot not what shal me byfalle. 


The hurt is sych, yt may not wele be sene, 
And eke yt standyth in so lytell space 
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10 That ther nys salue ymade of herbys grene 
That can remeve yt from the deedly place, 
But yf that she lyst of her benyng grace 
Sum medycyn of almes to me dele, 
For in her lythe myn welfar and myn hele. 


Tae 7 
SN eo ol nthaeeatene ee eee eat 


To whom I pray, the flour of womanhede, 
“ Haue mynde on me, which lythe in paynes bounde. 


TER 


Be ye my leche now, in my grettest nede, 
And staunche the bledyng of my pytous wounde. 
Syth that your grace may make me hole and sounde, 


FS ee oy 


Let me noc dye, syth I so long haue seryed, 
For god yt knowyth I neuer so deserued.” 


XVI 
Compleynt 


What shall I say, to whom shall I complayn? 
I wot not who wyll on my sorus rewe; 
And in no wyse I can not me restrayn 
But alle-way styll to be faythfull and trewe. [fol. 324 v.] 
How-euer I spede, thys mater must I sewe, 
For to myn hert sum tydyngs must I bryng, 
And coumforthles in aventurys newe, 


Thus to endure yt is a wondir thyng. 


So cam I forthe in-to a goodly playn, 
Wherof myn hertys rest I had a vowe, 
Among othir fair peple, in sertayn, 
I knelyd down, as was my deuyr dewe, 
Hys wofull maters hooly to constrewe; 
And sodenly alle thay bygan to syng; 
Thay rought of me no more than of a rewe, 
Thus to endure yt is a wondir thyng. 


And vpon thys I turnyd hom agayn, 
Vn-to myn hert wyth visage pale of hewe. 
“T trow,” quod he, “thy labour ys in vayn;” 
And I answerd that I non othir knewe.— 
“Lo, yit,” quod he, “my colour shal be blewe, 
That folke may know of my stedfast lyuyng.” 
But for to thynke how my sorous renewe, 
Thus to endure yt is a wondir thyng. 
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XVII 
Lettyr 


My best belouyd lady and maistresse, 
To whom I must of verey ryght obey, 

I, wofull wyght, lyuyng in heuynesse, 
Wyth-out coumfort, I wot nat what to say; 
As oftyn tyme as thought ymagyn may, 

Wyth hert, body, my trouth and my seruyse, 

I recomawnde me in ryght lowly wyse. 


And yf it please yow to your gentyllesse 
To haue knowlech as of my pore estate, 

Myn hert ys seke, and lythe in gret dystresse, [fol. 325] 
Wyth-outyn help of Ioy full desperate. 
I seke refuyt, it comyth alle to late. 

That I wold faynest haue, ther-of I fayle, 

And though I playn, yt is to non avayle. 


But your presence wold put alle thys away 
And make me hole of alle myn gret greuaunce; 

Wher-for to god wyth all myn hert I pray 
To sende yt sone, and yit be hys plesaunce. 
For, trysteth treuly, in my remembraunce 

Is non so mych as only your parsone, 

That knowyth god, that made us euerychone. 


I wryte no more, but god in trinite 
He be your guerdon of hys [hye] goodnesse, 
And be your sheld from all aduersyte 
From mysfortune and from alle hevynesse, 
Long endure in Ioie and in gladnesse. 
Wrytyn in hast of verey trouth to say, 
At * vpon our lady day. 


XVIII 
Compleynt 
Not far fro marche, in the ende of feueryere, 
Allon I went vpon myn own dysport 
By a ryuere, that ran full fayr and clere, 
Whiche in spirytys dyd me gret coumfort, 
And to my mynde anon ther gan resort 


*Space. In the margin some hand inserts the assumpcion. 
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Ryght heuy thoughtys, which, in sothfastnesse, 
Cam vn-to me of ryght gret vnkyndnesse. 


And as I went, I gan remembre me 
How long I had contynude my seruyse 

Wyth carefull thought, and gret aduersyte, 
And guerdonless, lo, sych was myn offyse; [fol. 325 v.] 
The world ys straunge, and now yt ys the guyse 

Who that doth best aqwyte hym in hys trouthe 

Shall sunnest be foryot, and that ys routhe. 


Thys dar I say, and faythfully assure, 
That wyllyngly I neuer dyd trespace; 

And in thys lyfe I may noght long endure 
Wyth-out coumfort or tryst of byttir grace. 
Pyte is lost,—this is a straunge case— 

And forthermore, sich ys myn happy chaunce, 

What-euer I do, yt ys gret dysplesaunce. 


Fortune vnstable, this is thyn affray, 

To cause debat, wher non was sene byfore, 
Thyn olde custum, I se, wyll neuer away, 

For of thy fauour ys but esy store. 

Thus went I forthe wyth many syghynges sore, 
And wyth my-self full fest I countirpletyd, 
That for my trouth I shuld be thus entretyd. 


But for alle thys, my wyll and myn entent 
Shall stylle abyde as it hath done alway; 
And how that euer I haue my seruyse spent, 
I wouchewelsafe I can no forthir say. 
But yit I hope to god, to see that day 
That thouth shall reynge, and (haue) the gouernaunce, 
And hertys trew to lyue in thair plesaunce. 


XIX 
How pe louer ys sett to serve the floure.’ 
Myn hert ys set, and all myn hole entent 
To serue this flour in my most humble wyse, 
As faythfully as can be thought or ment, 
Wyth-out feynyng or slouthe in my seruyse, [fol, 326 
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For wytt the wele, yt ys a paradyse 
To se this flour when yt bygyn to sprede, 
Wyth colours fressh ennewyd white and rede. 


And for the fayth I owe vn-to thys flour, 
I must of reson do my obseruaunce 
To flours all, both now and euery our, 
Syth forune lyst that yt shuld be my chaunce, 
If that I couthe do seruyse of pleasaunce. 
Thus am I set and shall be tyll I sterue, 
And for o flour all othyr for to serue. 


So wolde god, that my symple connyng 
Ware sufficiaunt this goodly flour to prayse, 
For as to me ys non so ryche a thyng 
That able were this flour to countirpayse. 
O noble Chaucer, passyd ben thy dayse, 
Off poetrye ynamyd worthyest, 
And of makyng in alle othir days the best. 


Now thou art gon, thyn helpe I may not haue; 
Wherfor to god I pray, ryght specially, 
Syth thou art ded, and buryde in thy graue, 
That on thy sowle hym lyst to haue mercy. 
And to the monke of bury now speke I,— 
For thy connyng, ys syche, and eke thy grace, 
After Chaucer to occupye his place. 


Besechyng the my penne enlumyne* 
This flour to prayse, as I before haue ment, 
And of these lettyrs let thy colours shyne 
This byll to forthir after myn entent; 
For glad am I that fortune lyst assent [fol. 326 v.] 
So to ordeyn that yt shuld be myn vre 
The flours to chese as by myn aventure. 


Wher-as ye say, that loue ys but dotage, 
Of verey reson that may not be trew; 
For euery man that hath a good corage 
Must louer be,—thys wold I that ye knew. 
40 Who louyth wele, all vertu will hym sew; ? 


*This is certainly a burlesque of Lydgate’s style. 

* This is certainly a parody on the moral poem by Lydgate, with 
the refrain, “ Who sueth vertu, vertu he shall leere.” (Halliwell, 
Minor Poems of Lydgate, 1842, pp. 216-220.) 
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Wherfor I rede, and counsail yow expresse, 
As for thys mater, take non heuynesse. 


These clerkys wyse, ye say were brought full lowe, 
And mad full tame, for alle thair sotelte;— 
Now am I glad, yt shall ryght wele be know 
That loue ys of so grete autoryte, 
Wherfor I lat yow wyt, as semeth me, 
It is your part in euery maner wyse 
Of trew louers to forther the seruyse. 


And of women ye say ryght as ye lyst, 
That trouth in hem may but a while endure," 
And counsail eke that men shuld hem not tryst, 
And how they be vnstedfast of nature. 
What causeth this? for euery creature 
That ys gylty, and knowyth thaym-self coulpable 
Demyth alle other [to] thair case semblable. 


And be your bokys I put case that ye knewe 
Mych of this mater whiche that ye haue myned, 
Yit god defende, that euerythyng were trew 
That clerkes wryte, for then myght thys be preuyd, 
That ye haue sayd which wyll not be byleuyd, 
I late yow wyt, for trysteth verely, 
In your conseyt yt is an eresy. 


A, fye, for schame, O thou envyous man: [fol. 327] 
Thynk whens thou? came, and whider to repayr* 
Hastow not sayd eke, that these women can 
Laugh and loue nat?* Parde, yt it not fair. 
Thy corupt speche enfectyth alle the air; 
Knoke on thy brest, repent [the] now and euer 
Ayen ther-wyth, and say, thou saydyst yt neuer. 


Thynk fully this, and hold yt for no fable, 
That fayth in women hath his dwellyng-place; 

For out of her cam nought that was vnable, 
Saf man, that can not well say in no place. 


*Cf. Lydgate’s poem, They that nowhile endure. 
?us. thom. *MS. rapayr. 
“Cf. Oxford Chaucer, vol. vil, no. xIv, 1. 19; “ For they can laugh 


and love nat.” 
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O thou vnhappy man, go hyde thy face; 
The court ys set, thy falshed is [out] tryed; 
Wyth-draw, I rede, for now thou art aspyed. 


If thou be wyse, yit do this after me; 
Be not to hasty, com not in presence, 
Lat thyn attourney sew and speke for the, 
Loke yf he can escuse thy necglygence; 
And forthermore, yit must thou recompence 
For alle that euer thou hast sayde byfore; 
Haue mynde of this, for now I wryte no more. 


XX 
Parlement 


O ye louers, which in gret heuynes 
Haue led your lyfe, by many a straunge way, 
Beth of good chere, and leue youre pensyfnesse, 
For now the god of loue, in gret aray, 
Of feueryere the two and twenty day 
Be good avyse bygan his parlement 
At Secret Pense, by thapoyntement; 


Wher wyt ye wele ys ryght an huge prese [fol. 327 v.] 
Of one and other sowters many on; 

And ther Cupyde sate* hye vpon the deese 
As lord and reuler of hem euerychon; 
And whan that they were setyd? on and on, 

He, full avysed by hys prouydence, 

Made crye anon in opyn audience 


That no man shuld, of hy estate* ne of lowe, 
What euer he be, of payn of ponyschement, 
Apere in court, but yf that he be know 
A man ryght able for the parlement; 
Also, he chargyth by comaundement 
That nought be sayd, but yf yt be preuyd, 
That no man playn, but yf he fynd hym greuyd. 


And what that euer fall by aventure, 
To loue treuly ys hys comaundement, 


* M8, seyd. 7 MS. sene. 
Ms. hye state. 
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In wele or wo hys seruyse to endure, 
And take in gre all that fortune hath sent; 
And though yt fall sumwhat to his entent, 
As be hys labour and hys trew seruyse, 
Loke he be non avaunter in no wyse. 


And euery man comaundyd by and by 
To make his byll as he can best deuyse, 
And who that speketh, speke avysely, 
That to the court yt be no pregedyse. 
Also that euery man in faythfull wyse 
Be warnid thus, that no man hinder othir, 
But loue hys felowe as he wer his brothir. 


If tweyn loue one, this thapoynt[e] ment, [fol. 328] 
Loke who can best deserue to stande in grace, 

But hyndre not to forther his entent, 
In avnter thay be bothe put out of place,—- 
For syche a thyng thay may lyghtly purchace, 

When on ys wrothe, to say that ys contrarye; 

Malebouche in court ys a gret aduersayre. 


When thys was do, thay bysyd hem full fast 
Forthe’* to procede in othir maters grete; 

And ther thay founde, how that of tymes past 
Myche peple vsyd loue to countirplete 
Whiche lyeth not in thair powers for to trete, 

But yf the god lyst for to be so large 

To graunt his pardon as for thair dyscharge.” 


And vpon this, thay present vp thair byllys 
Vpon her knes, wyth facys pale of hewe, 

Conpleynyng sore for many dyuerse skyllys: 
Sum sayed playnly, that fortune was vntrew, 
And sum bygan a long proces to sewe 

Of seuen yere enduryng in seruyse 

Wyth-out coumfort in any maner wyse. 


Sum sayd that thay were hyndyrd causeles, 
And how thay couthe not fynde no remedy; 


*s. for the. 

? This certainly refers directly to Poem xrx, and to Lydgate in 
particular, who was a monk, and ‘herefore had no right to attack 
Love. 
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Sum sayd absence had causyd thair dystres, 
60 Thus were thay hurt, god wot, full pittuouslye; 
And wyth o woys thay sayd all openlye, 
Bothe one and othir, wyth a rewful mon, 
“Of Daunger we compleyn vs euerychon.” 


And forth-wyth-alle thay go, by one assent, 
Vnto the god and prayd hym faythfully, {fol. 328 v.] 
To yive hem leue to vttyr thair entent 
Of that at thay desyr but ryghtwysly; 
Whereof the god, avysed thurug(h) ly 
Of thair compleyntys and thair sores oide, 
Yaf hem !ycence to say what at thay wolde. 


Then he that was the speker for hem all 
Bygan to knele and sayde all openly, 
Lord, and yt lyke to your estat royall, 
This we desyr, and pray yow hert(i)ly, 
To voyd daunger out of her coumpany 
In sich a wyse that he be not so bolde 
To come ayen to court, though that he wold. 


“Lo, thys ys alle theffect of * our entent 
Wherto we pray yow to be fauorable, 
Syth we be alle at your comaundement; 
Of verey trouth be now sumwhat tretable, 
And we shall graunt yow sich a good notable 
Frely to pay, and in no wyse rebate, 
For seuen yere to maynten your estat.” 


And herevpon the god, full wele avysed, 
Thought? in his hert, as touchyng thair request 

It myght be this man were so dyspysed 
Wyth-outen cause, for he had made byhest 
To lusty Venus which he louyd best, 

That for no suyt to fauour thair entent, 

He should not voyde but yf she lyst assent. 


And forth-wyth-alle he yaf hem this answere, 
Sayng ryght thus:— “ As touchyng your entent, 

I wyll that ye haue knowlech, alle in fere, [fol. 329] 
Thys matere axyth gret avysement, 


*Ms. though. 
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And to yive a sodeyn Iugement 
Off that may touche my worship or my fame, 
Trewly, that were but sklaundyr to my name. 


“ But trysteth wele, I wyll not reule me so; 
100 Wher-fore I wyll, be myn apoyntement 
For thys mater and thir causys mo, 
To Vivre-en-loye aiorn my parlement, 
And alle my peple, to be ther-at present, 
Off Apryle the nyne and twenty day, 
105 To make an ende wyth-outen more delay.” 


Then was yt cryde eche man to kepe hys day, 
Off payn of all his seruyse forfettyng, 
And thay that felt hem hurt be any way 
There to apere, apeyn of doublyng, 
110 Then partyd they, and made no tary(e)ng; 
Sum glad in hert, and sum in heuy case, 
Eche creature resortyd to his place. 


Lenvoye 


O ye peple, that louers yow pretende, 
Prayeth hertly to Venus the goddesse, 
115 Off your matters sych tydynges yow to sende 
That fro hens-forth we take non hevynesse. 


C. ENGLISH POEMS IN FRENCH MSS. OF ORLEANS 


(From the Grenoble Ms, printed by Champollion-Figeac, loc. cit., 
pp. 265-270). 
I 
Ayens the comyng of may 
That is full of lustynes 
Let us leve all hevynes, 
As fer as we can or may. 


Now is tym of myrth and play; 
Wynter weth hys ydylnes 

Is discomfet, as y ges, 

And redy to fle away, 

Ayens the comyng of may. 


Wherefore, ladys, I yow pray 
That ye take in yow gladnes, 
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And do al your besynes 
To be mery nyght and day 
Ayens the comyng of may. 


II 


Go forth, myn hert, wyth my lady, 
Loke that ye spar no besynes 
To serue hyr wyth seche lowlynes 
That ye get hyr grace and mercy. 


Pray hys oftymes pryvely 
That sche kepe’* trewly hyr promes, 
Go forth, myn hert, wyth my lady. 


I must,’ as a hertles body, 
Abyde alone in hevines, 

And ye schal dwel* with your maistres 
In plesans glad and mery, 
Go forth, myn hert, wyth my lady. 


Ill 


For the reward of half a yere 
Two trewe louys upon the brest, 
Hyt ys ynow to brynge yn rest 

A hert that love hold in dangere. 


Whene he hath be serve w(h)at strangere 
To hym ys holyday and fest. 
For the reward of half a yere, ete. 


Though* hyt be a juel fu! dere 
And a charme for the tempest, 
Yet y conseille hym to be prest, 

And fore ayens the Warderere 

For the reward of half a yere, ete. 


IV 
Alas, mercy, wher shal myn hert yow fynd? 


Never had he wyth yow ful aqwaintans. 


*MS. guippe. 7 MS. most. 
* utes. dowel. *ms. Thousches sic. 
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Now com to hym, and put of hys grevans, 


HENRY 


NOBLE 









Ellys ye be unto yowr frend unkynd. 


Mercy, he hath yow ewer’ in his mynd, 


Ons let hym? have sum confort of plesans. 
Alas, mercy, wher shal myn hert yow fynd? ete. 


Let hym not deye, but mak at ons an ende®* 


In al hys woo an Right hevy penans. 


Noght is the help that whyl hym avans ; 


Slouth hys to me and ever com behynde. 


Alas, merey, wher shal myn hert yow find? 


V 


Ye shal be payd‘ after your whylfulnes, 


And blame nothyng but your mysgouvernans, 
For when goodlove wold fayn had yow avans* 


Then went ye bak, wyth wyly fraichednes. 


I knew anon your sotyl wylenes, 


And your daunger, that was mad for a scans. 


Ye shal be payd® after your whylfulnes. 


Ye might have been my lady and maistres 


Forever mor withoutyn’ varians, 
But now my hert, yn England or in France 
Ys* go, to seke other nyw besynes. 
Ye shal be payd® after your whylfulnes. 


VI 


So fayre, so fresche, so goodely on-to se, 
So wele dymeynet in al your governans, 
That to my hert it is a grete plesans 

Of your godenes, when y remembre me. 


An trustyth fully, wher that ever y be, 
Y wylle abyde undyr your obeyssance. 
So fayre, so fresche, so goodely on-to se. 


ewer you. 

a vende. 
nuans. 

with on thym. 
puyd. 


7 MS. have. 
*Ms. puyd. 
*Ms. pauyd. 
*ms. Ye. 
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‘See 
‘MS. 


7 MS. 
5 MS. 


Ms. 


For yn my thought ther is nomo but ye, 
Whom y have servid wythout repentance, 
Wher-fore y pray yow, sethe to my grevance 

And put asyde all myn adversite. 

So fayre, so fresche, so goodely on-to se. 


VII 


O thou, fortune, which hast the gouvernaunce,' 


VIII 


Myn hert hath send glad hop(e) in hys* mesage 
Un-to confort, plesans, joye and spede 
I pray to god, that grace may hym lede? 
Wythout lettyng or daunger of passage. 


In eryst to fynd* profit and avauntage, 

Wyth*-yn short tym, the help of (al) hys nede.° 
Myn hert hath send glad hop in his message 
Un-to comfort, plesans, joye and spede. 


Till pat he come, myn hert in ermytage 
Of thoght shal dwel*® alone, God gyve him mede; 
And of wysshyng’ ofttym*’ y® shal hym fede, 
Glad hope folywing, and spede” well thys viage. 
Myn hert hath send glad hope in his message. 


IX 


Whan shal thow come, glad hope, from your vyage? 
Thow hast y-taryed," to long many a day, 
For all confort” is put fro me” away 

Tyll that I her tythinges of your message. 


the Fairfax group, no. VIII, above. 

speding. * MS. leeding. 
fynding. *ms. Wych. 

neding. *us. dweling. 
wysshyngl. *ms. of tym. °MS. ys. 
speding. 

carydge, and so below, Il. 8. 14. 

confordinge. 3 MS. my. 
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Wher that hyt be’ lettyng of thyn uassage 
Or tarying,? alas, I can not say. 

When shal thow come, glad hope, from (thy vyage), 
Thow hast y-taryed, to long many a day. 


Who* knows fulwol pat I have gret damage 
In abydyng* of the, that is no nay.° 
And tho fy, syng*® and* dauns, or lagh and play; 
In blake* mournyng is clothyd my corage. 
When shal thow come, glad hope from (thy vyage), 
Thow hast y-taryed, to long many a day. 


D. FROM MS. ROYAL 16 F. Il 


Champollion Figeac, pp. 455-456 


x 


My hertly love is in your governauns ® 

And ever shal, whill that I lyven may. 

I pray to god, [that] I may see that day 
That we be knyt with thouthfull alyauns. 
Ye schal not fynd feynyng or vareauns, 

As in my part, that wyl I trewly say, 

My hertly love is in your gouernauns. 


XI 
Ne were my trewe innocent hert 
How ye hold with her aliauns 
That sometyme with wordes of plesauns 
Desceyved you under covert. 


Thynke, how the stroke of love cane” smert 
Without warnyng or deffiauns, 
Ne were my trewe innocent hert. 


Hat that hade be. *MS, cariynger. 
How. ‘ms. abydynger. 
way. °MS. syngling. 
et. *Ms. clake. 


et. “MS. come. 
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And ye shall pryvely or appert 

See her by me in loves dauns, 

Wyth her faire femenyne contenauns, 
Ye shall never fro her astert, 
Ne were my trewe innocent hert. 


E. POEMS IN SUFFOLK’S MANNER 


I 
Balade coulourd and Reuersid 
(ms. Arundel 26, fol. 32 v.) 


Honour and beaute, vertue and gentilnesse, 
Noblesse and bounte of grete valure, 

ffygure playsant with coulour and fresshenesse, 
Witnesse prudent, with connyng and norture, 
Humblesse with contynuance demure, 

Plente of this have ye, lo, souuerayn, 
Expresse soo youe fourmyd hath nature, 

Pyte savyng, ye want no thyng certayne. 


Creature noon hath more goodlynesse 
(;oodenesse grete, so wred yow hath vre; 
ffeture and shap of faire lucresse, 
Mekenesse of Tesbe, as voide of all rigure, 
ffrendelynesse of mede, port of geynure, 
Pennolope of hestis, true and playne, 
Alcesse of Bounte lo, thus ar ye sure, 
Pite savyng ye want no thyng certayn. 


Endure me doth, lo, payne and hevynesse, 
Distresse and thought with trouble and Langour, 
Vusure stondyng of socour and Relesse; 
Maistres and lady, trustyng you of cure, 
Witnesse of God, I gre myn aduenture, 
Parde is falle me what joy or payne. 
Gladnesse or woo, thus I you ensure, 
Pytte savyng ye want no thyng certeyn. 


[Lenvoye]. 


Prynce[sse] I you beseche this rude meture 
Ye not disdayne, beholde with eyen’* tweyn, 


*ms. theym. 





Sas 
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nos 


oe aa de 


Witnesse though’ I doo in this scripture, 
Pite Savyng ye want no thyng certeyne.* 


EL MR ERIE wi a 
# rch Ae 


II 





are 
¥ 


Ballade from ms. Cam. Univ. Lib. Ff. 1. 6, fol. 178, probably by 
the same author. 


A mercy, fortune, haue pitee on me, 
And thynke that pou hast done gretely amysse, 
To parte asondre them whiche ought to be 
Alway in on, why hast pou doo thus? 
Haue I offendyd the, 1? nay, ywysse; 
Then torne thy whele, and be my frende agayn, 
And sende me Ioy where I am nowe in payn. 


And thynke, what sorowe is the departyng 
Of ij trewe hertes louyng feithfully, 

ffor partyng is the most soroughfull thynge, 
To myn entent, that euer yet knewe I; 
Therfore I pray to the, Right hertely, 

To turne thy whele & be my frende agayn, 

And sende me Ioy where I am nowe in payn. 


ffor tyll we mete, I dare wel say for trouth 
That I shali neuer be in ease of herte, 
Wherfor I pray you to haue of me summe Routh 
And release me of all my paynes smerte. 
Nowe sith pou woste hit is nat my deserte, 
Then torne thy whele And be my frynde agayn, 
And sende me Ioy where I am nowe in payn. 


Henry NospiteE MacCrackey. 


*ms. thowe. 
? Note initial and internal ryme in this poem. 





VL-—PHILLIPPE DE MEZIERES’ DRAMATIC 
OFFICE FOR THE PRESENTATION 
OF THE VIRGIN 


The present study originated in a suggestion of Mon- 
sieur Marius Sepet, of Paris.’ In his famous monograph, 
Les Prophétes du Christ,? in deseribing the so-called 
Festum Asinorum of Rouen, M. Sepet contributes the 
following note: 

Telle est aussi la voie que suit le cortége dans l’Office de la 
Présentation, par Philippe de Maiziéres. Cet office est un 
document des plus précieux pour l’histoire de la mise en scéne. 
Notre confrére ect ami M. Anatole Lefoullon se propose de la 


publier d’aprés le Mss. Celestins 15, B. 1% 


The early demise of M. Lefoullon prevented the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, and, as it appears, no other 


‘IT am glad of every opportunity for expressing my gratitude to 
Monsieur Sepet for numerous favors extending over a number of 
years. In the present instance I owe M. Sepet suggestions and 
enconragement without which I should never have undertaken the 
task in hand. . 

* Bibliotheque de VEcole des Chartes, Vols. xxvimr (1867), 1-27, 
211-264; xxix (1868), 105-139, 261-293; xxxvirt (1877), 397-445. 
These articles are reprinted and united to form the volume, Les 
Propheétes du Christ, Paris, Didier, 1878. I make my references to 
the single volume. 

*Sepet, p. 45, note 1. The new press-mark of this manuscript in 
the Biblioth®que Nationale is Latin 17330. In his Notice sur la vie 
et les owvrages de Philippe de Méziéres (Ecole Imperiale des Chartes. 
Positions des Théses soutenues par les éléves de la promotion 1864- 
65, Paris, 1865, p. 41), M. Lefoullon refers to this document as 
follows: “ Dans le manuscrit 15, Célestins, mise en scéne de I’office 
de la Présentation de la Vierge; des noms des 22 personages, des 
vétements et ornements, de l’arrangement du lieu, de la processions, 
de la représentation de Marie, de la Messe et du sermon.” 
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scholar has hitherto succeeded to his intention. Although, 
then, this document has lain in neglect these many years, 
and although, meanwhile, many important additions haye 
been made to our knowledge of mediaeval drama, \M, 
Sepet’s appraisal remains, I think, sound and modest; 
‘* Cet office est un document des plus précieux pour |’his- 


toire de la mise en scéne.” 


The Festum Praesentationis Beatae Mariae Virginis in 
Templo (November 21) had its origin in the following 
story from the apocryphal Gospels.' In fulfillment of 
a vow made by her parents, Mary, at the age of three 
years, accompanied them to the temple, ascended the steps 
unaided, and, after making a vow of virginity, remained 
in the temple to be brought up with other virgins. 


*For the apocryphal texts see C. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apoc- 
rypha, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 14-17 (Protevangelium Jacobi, cap. vii- 
viii); pp. 117-119 (De Nativitate Mariae, cap. vii-viii). Cf. K. A. 
H. Kellner, Heortology, London, 1908, p. 265; SS. D. N. Benedicti 
XIV Opera in duodecim tomus distributa, t. x, Romae, 1751, p. 
532; F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de la Bible, Vol. tv, Paris, 1904-08, 
col. 782-783; Realencyklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche (Herzog-Hauch), Vol. xm, Leipzig, 1903, p. 320; A. F. James, 
Dictionnaire ... de la Bible par le Révérend Pére Dom Augustin 
Calmet (Encyclopédie Théologique par Migne), t. 11, Paris, 1846, 
col. 1233; Migne, Dictionnaire des Apocryphes (Troisiéme et Der- 
niére Encyclopédie Théologique par Migne), t. 1, Paris, 1856, col. 
1017, 1053, 1065; Rohault de Fleury, La Sainte Vierge, t. 1, Paris, 
1878, pp. 47-53. As to the general tradition concerning the presen- 
tation of virgins in the temple see Benedicti XIV Opera, t. x, pp. 
532-534; P. Canisius, De Maria Virgine incomparabili et Dei Geni- 
trice sacrosancta libri quinque, Ingolstadii, 1577, pp. 81-86; 
[Gosselin], Instructions historiques, dogmatiques et morales sur les 
principales Fétes de V’Eglise, t. 111, Paris, 1850, pp. 362-363; Vigou- 
roux, Dictionnaire, Vol. Iv, col. 783-784. 
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During her years in the temple she rejoiced in daily visits 
from angels and in heavenly visions. When Mary reached 
her fourteenth year, the High Priest wished to send her 
home, in order that she might marry; but she interposed 
After divine consultation the High 


her vow of virginity. 
Priest summoned the youths of the house of David and 


« 


promised Mary as a wife to him whose rod should blossom 
and to whom the Holy Ghost should descend as a dove. 


Joseph was the chosen one. 

The feast based upon this tradition originated in the 
East, where for some centuries, at least, the observance 
of it was exclusively confined. Although the date at 


which the feast was established is a matter of doubt, 


writers agree, in general, that this observance is first 
officially mentioned in a Constitution of the emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, of the year 1166.1 Of the liturgical 
offices of the Feast of the Presentation in the East no 
adequate study has yet been made. Their general nature 


‘See Photii Patriarchae Constantinopilitani Nomocanon cum 
Commentariis Theodori Balsamonis, Titul. vii, cap. i, in Bibliothecae 
Juris Canonici Veteris, t. 11, Paris, 1661, p. 921; Benedicti XIV 
Opera, t. X, p. 534; Kellner, p. 266; Vigouroux, Dictionnaire, Vol. 
Iv, col. 784; Realencyklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirehe (Herzog-Hauch), Vol. xu, p. 320; J. Hastings, A Dictionary 
of the Bible, Vol. m1, Edinburgh, 1900, p. 291; F. A. Zacearia, Ono- 
masticon Rituale Selectum, t. 1, Faventiae, 1787, pp. 102-103. Kraus 
and Schrod (Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlexrikon, 2d edit., Vol. vm, 
Freiburg, 1891, col. 817) assign the introduction of this feast at 
Constantinople to the year 730; but their evidence in not trust- 
worthy. Cf. Kellner, p. 266, note 1. G. Moroni (Dizionario di 
Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica, Vol. 55, Venezia, 1852, p. 171) 
speaks of this feast as being mentioned “ne’ pid antichi marti- 
rologi.” For other statements as to the early observance of the 
feast in the East see P. Guéranger, The Liturgical Year, Vol. v1, 
Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester, 1903, p. 345; J. Baudot, The Roman 
Breviary, London, 1909, p. 84; F. G. Holweck, Fasti Mariani, 
Freiburg, 1892, p. 267. 
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and sanction, however, are indicated in the following 
passage from a letter of Philippe de Méziéres: 


Temporibus namque antiquis, et, ut creditur, in primitia 
ecclesia quando Ciuitas [herusalem et Terra Sancta per Xpisti- 
anos detinebatur, ibique in aliis partibus Orientis in quibus 
uigebat fides catholica, sanctis patribus instituentibus et ueri- 
similiter miraculis declarantibus, festum beatissime semper 
Virginis Marie, quando in tercio etatis sue anno in templo per 
se ipsam quindecim gradibus templi miraculose ascensis, fuit 
in dicto templo a parentibus suis presentata, die xxi mensis 
Neuembris deuotissime et solempniter celebratur. Et adhu 
in regno Cypri deuotissime per fideles Orientis colitur de pre- 
senti, et habet officium totum proprium et deuotissimum 
secundum usum Curie Romane, etiam musice notatum.* 


Until further study reveals the nature of the Eastern 
office more accurately, we must be content with some suc, 
summary statement as this from Philippe de Méziéres 
However ignorant we may be in regard to the origi 

feast in the East, our information as to the introductio 
of this observance into the West is both abundant 

detailed, thanks especially to the activity and literary dili 
gence of this same Philippe de Méziéres (1326 or 1527- 
1405),? for to this distinguished nobleman we owe the 
documents printed below. In connection with our present 
study we find him midway in his fascinating career as 
diplomat, soldier, writer, traveler, crusader, and religious 
enthusiast. After serving in one or another of thes 


‘Paris, Biblioth@que Nationale, Ms. latin 17330, fol. 4r-4v. A 
description of the manuscript and a complete text of the letter will 
be found below. 

* The definitive life of this interesting personage is that of N. 
Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres, Paris, 1896 (Bibliothéque le l’Ecol 
des Hautes Etudes, Fascicule 110). A short account of Philippe de 
Méziéres’ career is to be found in A. Molinier, Les Sources 
U'Histoire de France, t. Iv, Paris, 1904, pp. 112-116. 
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capacities in France, Italy, and the Orient, and after 
devoting himself during a score or so of years to the 
interests of a new crusade, Méziéres became (1560-61) 
Chancellor of the Kingdom of Cyprus, an office which he 
held until the death of King Pierre de Lusignan, in 1569. 
It was during the period between the death of Pierre de 
Lusignan and his own accession (1373) to the office of 
Counseller under Charles V that Méziéres concerned him- 
self devotedly with the introduction of the Feast of the 
Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary into Western 
Europe. After a sojourn (1369-70) in the convent of 


St. John the Evangelist in Venice,! and after a year or 


so of activities that are practically unknown to us, 
Méziéres arrived, at the opening of the year 1372, at 
Avignon, as special ambassador from the court of Cyprus 
to announee to Pope Gregory XI the coronation of 


Pierre IL (January 6, 1372). Although the object of 


the embassy was soon accomplished, Pope Gregory kept 
the devout and companionable ambassador beside him 
for a year or more. During this period of intimacy with 
the Pope, Philippe de Méziéres had a sympathetic oppor- 
tunity for advancing the liturgical project now before us. 
A devotee of the Blessed Virgin, and familiar with the 
Festum Praesentationis as he had seen it observed in the 
East, our enthusiast piously urged the establishment of 
this feast also in his own Western Church.* Fortunate 
indeed we are to know every detail connected with this 
establishment, from a substantial epistle written by Phi- 
lippe himself. To this capital document, then, we must 
turn, and to Philippe’s own manuscript in which it is to 


be found. 





*See Jorga, pp. 402-404. *See Jorga, p. 404. 
p. 412. 


*See Jorga, 
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The official description of ms. latin 17330, in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris, is short: 
17330. Office de la Présentation. Fin du xiv s.—Cél.* 
The manuscript measures 240 x 354 millimeters, and con- 


tains 25 folios of substantial parchment. The collatio 


may be expressed as follows: @ a? b!*. The principal 


items of the codex are written in a hand of the late four- 
teenth century, and none of them could have been written 
later than during the first half of the fifteenth century. 
The recto of the fly-leaf is blank. Of the entries (an 
numerous seribblings) on the verso, the following thr 

are the most important: 


(1) In a hand of the end of the fourteenth century: 


Thesus 
Iste liber est Domini Philippi de Maseriis 
eancellarii regni Cipri. 


(2) Ina hand of the beginning of the fifteenth century: 


Iste liber est de Conuentu Fratrum Celestinorum de Parisiis. 


29. a? 


(3) Ina hand of the beginning of the fifteenth century: 
Tabula contentorum in hoe uolumine. 


Primo: Sermo de Presentatione Virginis Marie a Magistro 
Johanne de Basilia Doctore in Theologia Generali Fratrum 
Heremitarum Sancti Augustini. 


*L. Delisle, Inventaire des Manuscrits latins de Notre-Dame et 
d’autres fonds conservés a la Bibliothéque Nationale sous les numéros 
16719-18613, Paris 1871, p. 41. 

729. a. is the mark given the manuscript in the library of the 
Celestines of Paris. The same mark is found on fol. 24r. The 
possession of this codex by the Celestines of Paris is explained by 
the fact that after the death of Charles V (1380), Méziares asso- 
ciated himself with this community for the rest of his life. See 
Jorga, pp. 443 ff. 
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Item: Epistola Domini Philippi de Maseriis quondam Cancel- 
larii Cipri de Solemnitai Presentationis Beate Marie Virginis. 









Fo. 4. 





Item: Quiddam miraculum Beate Marie de doubus Tudeis per 


pedes supensis quos Beate Virgo inuocata liberauit, et baptizati 










Re fuerunt. Fo. 6. 
Item: Officium Presentationis Beate Marie cum nota. Fo. 7. 
Item: Historia de Presentatione Beate Marie per sex lectiones 
pro octaua. Fo. 14. 
Item: Missa de eodem festo cum nota. Fo. 15. 
Item: Recommendatio solemnitatis Presentationis Beate Marie 
4 in Templo. Fo. 17. 
4 Item: De quibusdam  actibus  representantibus* eandem 





Presentationem Beate Marie in Templo et processione fienda in 


Missa. Fo. 18. 






An additional inventory, in some respects more detailed, 







¥ may be constructed as follows: 
q (1) Flyleaf, recto: Blank. 
4 (2) Fly-leaf, verso: Several entries of the late 14th 





and the early 15th centuries as to the ownership and 





content of the manuscript. 
a (3) Fol. 1'-3%: <headed> Sermo de Presentatione 
Marie in Templo oe e KS8OG ZIV ex. >. 










; (4) 475°: <headed> Epistola de solemnitate Pre- 
4 sentacionis Beate Marie in Templo et nouitate ipsius ad 
4 partes oecidentales . . . <saee. xiv ex. Printed below>. 
: (5) Fol. 5-6": Appendix (in the same hand) to the 
3 Epistola, recounting a miracle of two Jews. 

: (6) Fol. 6%: <headed> Oroison de Monsigneur Saint 

Joachim, pere de la Vierge Marie... < saec. xv>. 

‘ (7) Fol. 7°-17": Officium Presentacionis Beate Marie 


Virginis in Templo, quod festum celebratur uicesima 





prima die mensis Nouembris <saec. xiv ex. Cursus = 
fol. 77-15"; Missa —= fol. 15'-17'>. 










*MS. represententibus. 
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(8) Fol. 17%: Without heading, a note of the early 
15th century regarding the officia of the Feast of the 
Presentation of the Virgin. Printed below. 

(9) Fol. 18'-24": Without title, in a hand of the late 
14th century, a dramatic procession for the Mass of the 
Feast of the Presentation of the Virgin. Printed below. 

(10) Fol. 24°: Irrelevant entries of the 15th century. 

That this manuscript belonged to Philippe de Méziéres 
himself is definitely settled by the entries on the fly-leaf, 
printed above. The date and content of these entries 
prove their original association with the body of the manu 
script. This codex is, then, a thesaurus of information 
as to the Festum Praesentationis Beatae Virginis in Tew- 
plo, and in all that relates to the establishment of this 
feast in Western Europe it is certainly the most important 
of known documents.?! ’ 

For our present literary purpose the two most important 
articles of the manuscript are number (4), the Epistola 
(fol. 4°-5"), and number (9), the dramatic procession 
(fol. 18'-24"). The text of the first of these is as 
follows: * 


*That this document should have been so generally neglected by 
liturgiologists seems little short of incredible. 

* Paris, Biblioth@que Nationale, Ms. latin 17330, fol. 4r-5v. A 
15th century text of this letter is found in Bibl. Nat. ms. latin 
14454, fol. 2r-4v, and an incomplete text of the early 15th century 
is found in Bibl. Nat. Ms. latin 14511, fol. 182v-183r. Jorga (pp 
411-414) quotes sparingly from a text of this letter in Meurisse 
Lettres de Charles cinquieme et de Philippe de Maisiéres, Metz, 1638, 
in -12, pp. 6 ff. Since this print is not to be found in the Biblio 
théque Nationale, in the British Museum, or in the Bodleian Library 
it may fairly be considered inaccessible. In Historia Universitat 
Parisiensis . . . autore Caesare Egassio Bulaeo, t. Iv, Paris, 1668, 
p. 441, the opening sentences of our Epistola are quoted “ex Epistola 
*hilippi erga B. Virginem toto animo affecti irtelligitur, qua 
legitur in libello excusso Metis anno 1638.” 
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4 <fol. 4°> EpistoLa DE SOLEMNITATE PRESENTACiONIS 
Beate Marie 1x TEMPLO ET NOUITATE IPSIUS AD 
PARTES OCCIDENTALES QUE CELEBRATur xx1 No- 






UEMBRIS.! 








Uniuersis in Domino fidelibus, maxime X pistianis occi- 
dentalibus, Philippus de Maiserijs, Picardie miles intimus, 
regni Cypri indignus cancellarius uocatus, ac gloriose 

a Virginis Marie zelator abortiuus, sentencias irati summi * 

3 judicis per Mariam euadere et ad uitam sempiternam 

a peruenire, exclamare plerumque compellitur dolorem com- 

4 munem et mala gentis nostre in lucem ad memoriam 

3 reducere. Dicant igitur nune cum lacrimis qui redempti 
sunt a Domino Ihesu: Ve nobis Xpristianis, rubor in 
facie et liuor infamie, quia non sunt occultata hodie a j 
filiis alienigenarum infidelium qui in cireuitu nostro sunt 
mala inexplicabilia Xpistianis adeo inflicta peceatis hee 
impetrantibus. Quante nempe pestilentie, seditiones, mor- 
talitates, guerre, proditiones, ef hereses temporibus nostris 
insur<r>exerunt, maxime ad plagam occidentalem, patet 














intuenti. 
Flagellauit etenim Deus et continue flagellat X pistia- 





nos, qui ad mortem, qui ad gladium, qui ad famem et 
captinuitatem, Ieremia predicente, et uere cum Bernardo 
% ad Ostiensem, Penestrinum, et Tusculanum cardinales 
3 scribente, hodie non immerito dici potest: Sapientiam 







uincit malicia, adduntur ubique cornua impiis, et exarma- 
7 tur iusticie zelus, et non est qui facere bonum, non dico 
uelit, sed possit; superbi iniqui agunt usquequaque, et 
nullus audet contra mutire, ef utinam uel ignorantia tuta 










*A later hand has added: A Magnifico D. Philippo De Maseriis 
Edita, 
* Supplied from a contemporary entry in the right margin. 
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esset, ef iusticia ipsa sibimet sufficeret defensioni. Hee 
ille. 

Nec mirum, Patres e¢ Fratres carissimi, quia cum pre- 
cibus nostris pulsamus redemptorem non ealescit, quia 
natus est nobis; auertit faciem suam et conturbati sumus. 
Quid igitur fiendum est desperandum? Absit. Sed in 
tantis processis flagellis et periculis secure ad portum salu- 
tis festinandum uidelicet ad aduocatam peccatorui, 
Mediatricem Dei et hominum, Reginam misericordie, cf 
Matrem Dei, intemeratam Virginem Mariam Xpistiferam 
cum nouis laudibus uociferando reccurendum, ut uid 
licet sua pietas sinum sue! misericordie nobis adaperiat, 
ef in recensione iocunditatis laudum sue Presentacionis 
deuotius allecta apud benedictum fructum uentris sui, 
Ihesum filiam suum unigenitum, pro miseria nostra ipsuin 


placando plus solito intercedere dignetur, ut ipsa adiu- 


uante et protegente a malis liberemur, ad uiam recfam 
reducamur, et sine timore de manu inimicorum nostrorwi 
liberati seruiamus illi deinceps in sanetitate et iusticia 
omnibus diebus nostris, 

Cantemus igifur carmen nouum Regine eceli, ef anti 
quas laudes Marie Presentationis in Templo de partibus 
Orientis nouiter coruscantes uniuersis fratribus nostris 
Xpisiianis in plaga oecidentali, australi, ef septentrionali 
de gentibus pro antidoto et leticia spirituali annunciemus. 
Audiant ergo uniuersi Catholici Europe et Affrice, pre- 
sertim deuoti intemerate Virginis, eius deuotissimam 
solennitatem utique in ecclesia occidentali nouam ac 
rutilantem in cordibus zelatorum Virginis, quamuis anti- 
quam in ecclesia orientali, ef ad nouam deuotionem ex- 
citentur. Temporibus namque antiquis, ef, ut creditur, 


*This word is written above the line, in a later hand. 
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in primitia ecclesia quando ciuitas sancta Iherusalem et 
Terra Sancta per Xpistianos detinebatur, ibique in aliis 
partibus Orientis in quibus uigebat fides catholica, sanctis 
patribus instituentibus e¢ uerisimiliter miraculis declar- 
antibus, festum Beatissime semper Virginis Marie, quando 
in tercio etatis sue anno in templo per se ipsam <fol. 4°> 
quindecim gradibus templi miraculose * ascensis, fuit in 
dicto templo a parentibus suis presentata, die xxi 
mensis Nouembris deuotissime et solempniter celebraba- 
tur. Ht adhue in regno Cypri deuotissime per fideles 
Orientis colitur de presenti, et habet officium totum pro- 
prium et deuotissimum secundum usum Curie Romane, 
etiam musice notatum. 

Quod quidem festum supramemoratus cancellarius, 
quamuis indignus et inutilis, pre deuotione Virginis et 
jocunditate admirans et in corde suo pie extimans indig- 
num quod tanta solennitas partes lateret occidentales, in 
quibus, protegente Domino, fidei plenitudo consistit, ob 
reuerentiam ipsius Beatissime semper? Virginis, ipsa 
adiuuante, dictam solempnitatem iam pluribus annis elap- 
sis in aliquibus partibus Ytalie, uidelicet in preclara 
ciuitate Venetiarum, aliquibus electis deuote Virginis ip- 
sius cinitatis adiuuantibus, solempniter celebrari fecit cum 
representatione figurata et deuotissima, aliquibus signis 
et uisionibus diefam solempnitatem de cetero celebran- 
dam confirmantibus ef eam communicantibus, de qua 
certe noua deuotio et iocunda Matris Dei in cordibus mul- 
torum fidelium non medioeriter exorta est. 

Adueniente plerumque dicto cancellario ambassiatore 


serenissimi principis, Petri Iherusalem et Cypri regis 
iuuenculi filii, quondam armipotentis Machabei uictorio- 


*A contemporary entry in the left margin. 
7A contemporary entry in the left margin. 
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sissime ac lacrimabilis memorie sui quondam domini pro 
factis orientalibus ad pedes Sancetissimi in Xpisto Patris 
et Domini Nostri Domini Gregorii Pape undecimi, Sacro- 
sancte Romane ac Uniuersalis Ecclesie Summi Pontiticis, 
toto nisu anhelante ut solennitas sepetacta Beate Marie 
semper Virginis ubique terrarum auctoritate apostolica 
diuulgaretur, et cum illa humilitate qua potuit, non qua 
debuit, ef deuotione qualicumque oracionum tamen fultus 
multorum deuotorum Virginis utriusque sexus et adiutus 
non in arcu suo sperans sed in arcu celesti qui divinam 
maiestatem inclinauit usque ad uterum uirginalem, dicfo 
Sanctissimo Pape Gregorio dictam solennitatem rutilantem 
noue deuotionis beatitudini sue tune ignotam minus male 
annuneiauit, ac officium integrum etiam musice notatuin 
humiliter presentavit, supplicando eidem sancetitati, uice 
deuotorum Virginis, ut tanta solennitas Matris Dei, 
ab occidentalibus incognita et neglecta, ubique terrarun 
auctoritate apostolica celebrari mandare dignaretur, aut 
saltem deuotis uolentibus celebrari permitteret. Qui qui- 
dem sanctissimus Pater Gregorius sane uigilans in hiis 


que fidei sunt, ef recensione multiplici armonie diuini 
cultus, uelut alter Dauid ipsius panaye ! singulariter elec- 
tus imitator, in summa clementia et mansuetudine in 
florida ecastitate et humilitate in zelo fidei et feruenti 


deuotione Marie, non utique annunciantis linguam bal- 
butientem abhorrens seu leprosum haurientem aquam mun 
dam repellens, sed amore Virginis tactus et inflammatus. 
libellum officii memorati manibus propriis dignanter re- 
cepit ac post multa et deuotissima uerba ipsius animam 
dicti Cancellarii fragilem pre deuotione penetrantia, con- - 
eludendo Sanctissimus Pater in laudem Virginis prorupit 


‘A tick over this word refers to the words: grece Marie, in the 
margin. 
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dicens: Non est aliquod remedium ita efficax enicumque * 
peceatori sicut recursum habere in omni necessitate ad 
Beatam Virginem Mariam, eique adherere sibi seruire et 


ipsam laudare. Hec ille. 

Tandem clementissimus * Papa? zelator honoris Marie, 
uiso officio in studio proprio, importunitate dicti*® Can- 
cellarii* postea prosequente uoluit pie et catholice sepe- 
tactum officium per aliquos reuerendissimos patres et 
dominos eardinales ac magistros in sacra pagina solempnes 
examinari debere, quod et factum est, nam Episcopus 
Pamiensis sancte memorie, Urbani Pape ac Domini Nostri 
Gregorii Pape confessor, solempnis in theologia magister 
Ordinis Heremitarum Sancti Augustini, et Guilielmus 
Romani Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum etiam in sacra 
pagina magister Sacri Palacii, primo examinauerunt dic- 
tum officium. Deinde Reuerendissimus Pater Dominus 
Bertrandus Glandatensis, tituli Sancte Prisce, Presbyter 
Cardinalis, solempnis magister in sacra pagina de Ordine 
Minorum officium prolixe examinauit ef aliqua propria 
manu correxit; deinde etiam Reuerendissimi Patres 
Dominus Anglicus Albanensis, Episcopus Cardinalis, et 
Dommus Petrus Hyspalensis, tituli Sancte Praxedis, 
Presbyter Cardinalis; post istos uero dominos Frater 
Thomas quondam Minister Generalis Ordinis Beati Fran- 
eisci, nune uero Patriarcha Gradensis, Episcopus Cauilo- 
nensis, Minister <fol. 5™> Francie, Minister Hibernie, 
et Proeurator Ordinis Minorum. Omnes magistri in 
sacra pagina insimul congregati dictum officium uiderunt 


‘A contemporary entry in the left margin. 

* Supplied from a contemporary entry in the left margin to replace 
the words sanctissimus pater, which are crossed out. 

* Supplied from a contemporary entry in the left margin to replace 
the word mea, which is crossed out. 


13 
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et in presentia reuerendissimi dicti Domini Cardinalis 
Glandatensis non solum dictam sollennitatem et ofticiur 
approbauerunt sollennizandum, sed etiam ut celebrari 
debeat a deuotis uolentibus ubique instanter intercesserunt. 
Factaque relatione de omnibus,ad sanctitatem Domini 
Nostri Pape, idem uicarius dignissimus et imitator illius, 
qui non cessat Matrem honorare in terris quamuis de- 
votissimus! uicarius Matris sui magistri prudentissim 


tamen maturius et catholice in hae parte procedere uolens, 


quam plures dominos cardinales ad se uocauit, ef inito con- 


silio supplicationeque dicti Cancellarii, hie inde uentilata 
tandem diuina clementia honorem Matris in salutem 
consolacionem Xpistianorum uerisimiliter reuelante 
Virgine gloriosa in corde uicarii filii sui inspirante, 
plane interest pro tempore et loco cultum diuinw 
corrigere, modificare, tollerare, augmentare, ef de nou 
instituere, celebrandi deinceps publice  sollempnitate 
Presentationis Beate Marie in Templo a fidelibus pi 
sancte, ef digne tollerantiam seu permissionem miseri- 
corditer concessit; et facta est solempnitas Presentatio 
Beate Marie cum officio suo proprio sepetacto in Curia 
Romana, Beatissimo Papa Gregorio tollerante ae in sacro 
palatio suo degente Auinionenst in ecclesia Fratrum 
Minorum, uidelicet die dominica xxi die mensis Nouem 
bris, anno de Natiuitate Domini mcccixxi, indictione 
decima pontificatus Domini Nostri Domini Gregorii Pape 
xi™ anno secundo. 

In uigilia namque ipsius dominice Vespere sollemnes, 
et de nocte Matutine de officio prelibato per Fratres Mi- 
nores celebrate fuerunt. Et dominica pretacta Missa 
solempnis et pontificalis in dicta ecclesia Beati Francisci 


*This word is repeated. 
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celebrata fuit per Reuerendum Patrem Dominum Episco- 
pum Cortonensem Romanum, magistrum in sacra pagina 
solempnem de Ordine Predicatorum, cum sermone eius- 
dem solennitatis ad clerum in Missa et predicatione 
uulgari in Vesperis Secundis ad populum laudabiliter 
factis per Fratrem Franeiscum de Fabrica, ministrum 


Assissii, solempnem doctorem in theologia.’ Verump- 
tamen ad honorandam prelibatam solennitatem Beate 
Marie in Missa interfuerunt deuoti Virginis Reueren- 
dissimt in Xpisto Patres et Domini? Cardinales infra- 
scripti, uidelicet Dominus Anglicus Albanensis Episcopus 


Cardinalis, frater quondam sancte memorie Urbani Pape 
Quinti, Dominus Petrus Pampilonensis tituli Sancte 
Anastasie Presbyter Cardinalis ef Vicecancellarius Ecele- 
sie Romane, Dominus Guilielmus tituli Sancti Clementis 
Presbyter Cardinalis, consanguineus germanus Domini 
Nostri Pape, Dominus Florentinus tituli Sancti Laurentii 
in Damasco Presbyter Cardinalis, Dominus Iohannes 
Lemouicensis tituli Sanctorum Nerey et Achilley Pres- 
byter Cardinalis, consanguineus Domini Nostri Pape, 
Dominus Bertrandus Glandatensis titu/i Sanete Prisce 
Presbyter Cardinalis, Dominus Iohannes de Turre tituli 
Sancti Laurentii in Lucina Presbyter Cardinalis, Domi- 
nus Hugo Saneti Martialis tituli Sancte Marie in Porticu, 
Uvyaconus Cardinalis, et Dominus Petrus de Barentonio * 
titult Sanecte Marie in Via Lata Dyaconus Cardinalis. 


"A tick at this point refers to the following, written in the upper 
nargin in a hand of the 17th or 18th century: Ad augmentationem 
uero dictae solenitatis assistentes in dicto officio recitando, item 
sanctissimus Papa Gregorius:omnibus qui interfuerunt ad dictam 
solemnitatem tres annos et tres quadragenas de indulgentiis miseri- 
corditer concessit. 

*This word is repeated in the manuscript. 

*T have no confidence in this expansion. 
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Fuerunt insuper alii domini et prelati ecclesie, Dominus 
Patriarcha Gradensis, prothonotarii, archiepiscopi, epis- 
copi, abbates, magistri sacri palacii, e¢ alii magiséri in 
theologia diuersarum religionum regentes in sacra pagina, 
doctores sollennes utriusque juris, ac catholicus populus 


utriusque sexus, quorum non erat numerus, omnes congre- 
gati in laudem nouam Virginis Marie gloriose saciati 
plerumque nouo spirituali cibo a Virgine exquisito et 
preparato finaliter in uitam eternam. 

Nee mirum, Patres et Fratres karissimi, quia pler- 
umque in ista sancta solempnitate, misterio non carente, 


mens deuota contemplando quintuplici cibo refici potest 
et saciari. Primus namque cibus dici potest quedam 
translatio Marie sanctificate, ymmo sanctissime, trium 
annorum de domo patris carnalis ad domum eterni Dei 
Patris, de tenebris cellule parentum ad ostensionem populi 
Israel et aulam Regis uiuentium. Si igitur ecclesia 
sancta de translatione ossium mortuorum, tantam cele- 
britatem facit, quid fiendum est de translatione Marie 
beatissime domus paterne ad Domini Templum?  Secun 
dus uero cibus ymaginari potest oculo mentali, uidelicet 
matura ascensio Marie quindecim graduum, de quibus 
non immerito ecclesia quindecim psalmos graduales in 
memoriam ascensionis prelibate sibi assumpsit. Ac sancti 
laudatores Virginis in suis carminibus <fol. 5%> quin- 
decim gaudia Virginis Marie deuotius recitarunt. Tercius 
autem cibus, ef in sollennitate nostra principalis, est ipsa 
Presentatio Beate Marie in Templo ad Deum Patrem. 
Congruum nempe et conueniens erat, ut illa que ab initio 
et ante secula ordinata erat ad concipiendum et portandum 
in utero pretium humane redemptionis, Deum et homi- 
nem, in templo Deo presentaretur, ibique a Spiritu Sancto 
de diuinis instrueretur e¢ a conuersacione et contubernio 
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mundanorum totaliter abstraheretur. Delectabilis est 
certe cibus iste contemplantibus preparationem redemptt- 
onis nostre in Maria. Sed quartus cibus uirgines et 
rientes castas inebriare debet, Maria plerumque presentata 
in templo summo pontifici et reducta in contubernio uirgi- 
num, expectans redemptionem Israel, contra morem 
humanum a Spiritu Sancto edocta in templo prima 
uirginitate, uouit quod tantum Deo placuit, ut Mater 
Filii Dei fieret et uirginitatem non amitteret. Quintus 
plerumque cibus mentem deuotam ab omni corpore rele- 
uare certe debet contemplando totam uitam Marie, singu- 
lares actus, et uirtutes ipsius a presentatione ipsius in 
templo usque ad annum tredecimum uel quartumdecimum 
sanctissima uita sua continue ibidem in templo relucente. 
Quis enim plene contemplari ualet diuinam illam dispen- 
sationem atque nouitatem, in qua Virgo regia seni loseph 
nuptui traditur, florente uirga Ioseph approbante et 
Iudaico populo admirante ? 

Omnia etenim ista misteria ef preparatoria aduentus 
Saluatoris in Mariam in templo subsequenter acta sunt, 
de quibus omnibus sub titulo Presentationis hodie in 
ecclesia Dei mens deuota sabbatizando in corde iubilat. 
Igitur sancti patres non sine magno misterio solennitatem 
istam gloriosam nee immerito ad laudem Dei et Virginis 
instituerunt, in qua nobis proponuntur tot misteria prin- 
cipia et fundamenta humane redemptionis nostre, que 
omnia in carminibus officii prelibate Presentacionis uestre 
deuocioni lucidius apparebunt. 

Istam modicam epistolam incompositam ac sine sale 
conditam, cum deuotissimo officio Presentationis Marie in 
Templo, Patres et Domini catholici occidentales, meridio- 
nales, et septentrionales, memoratus Cancellarius uermi- 
culus uester et zelator abortiuus deuotioni uestre mitti 
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decreuit, ad excitandum corda fidelium maxime deuotoriin 
Regine Celi, neenon ad recensendum ipsius laudes dignis- 
simas, non ut inde uentum humane laudis acquirat, ipsa 
intemerata Virgine teste, sed ut ipsa inspirante et Filio 
suo consumante, sequentibus signis in cordibus uwestris 
tanta solennitas non lateat, ef quandoque in consistorio 
contemplacionis uestre solennitatis noue in Mariam rapti 


et affecti per gratiam pro anima uestri uermiculi ues/ra 


deuocio quandoque apud ipsam intercedere dignetur huni 
liter exorat, ut etiam multiplicatis intercessoribus latas 
sentencias irati summi Iudicis per intercessionem Beate 
Marie semper Virginis Xpistiani nostri euadere mere- 
antur, et ad illam beatissimam uisionem, cuius, secundum 
Augustinum, cernere finis est, peruenire ualeant. Quod 
nobis coneedere dignetur fructus Marie benedictus qui 
uiuit, regnat, e¢ inperat per infinita secula seculorym, 
Amen. 


According to the testimony of Philippe de Méziéres 
then, the Festum Praesentationis B. V. M. had been cele- 
brated “ temporibus antiquis” by the Eastern Church on 
November 21, and was still observed, in his own time, in 
the kingdom of Cyprus by a special office. It appears, 
moreover, that in Venice, several years before (pluribus 
annis elapsis),' Philippe himself had brought about a 
solemn observance of this feast, in which prominence was 
given to some sort of dramatic office (cum representatione 
figurata). Pope Gregory XI cordially approved of the 
new feast, took from Méziéres’ hand the book containing 
the Officium Proprium (libellum officii), and after exam- 
ining the document himself, submitted it to a learned body 


*Concerning Méziéres’ visits to Venice see Jorga, pp. 236-244, 
402-404. 
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of ecclesiastics for their approval. With the approbation 
of all, the Pope committed the arrangements to Méziéres, 









and the feast was given its first official celebration in the 


Western Church on November 21, 1372, in the church 













f the Franciscans at Avignon.' 


or 


Il. 






To students of mediwval drama, however, the chief 
interest of the establishment of the Festum Presentationis 
Beate Virginis Marie in the West attaches to the dramatic 







office mentioned in Méziéres’ pious letter,—the ‘“ represen- 
tatio figurata ” which he had brought forward as part of 
the observance of the feast in Venice. That this dramatic 


in the papal obser- 










office was given a prominent place also 








‘For statements as to the introduction of the feast at Avignon, 
based upon Méziéres’ letter, see Histoire Universitatis Parisienis 
. autore Caesare Egassio Bulaeo, t. Iv, Paris, 1668, p. 441; 
Benedicti XIV Opera, Vol. x, p. 534; Acta Sanctorum .. . editio 
novissima, curante Joanne Carnandet. Propylaeum ad septem tomus 
Vaji, Parisiis et Romae, 1868, Paralipomena addendorum, mutan- 











pa dorum, aut corrigendorum in conatu Chronico-Historico ad catalo- 
gun Romanorum Pontificum, p. 108, col. 2. With the further history 






a of the feast we are not concerned here. See Benedicti XIV Opera, 





3 t. X, pp. 535-536; S. Biiumer, Histoire du Bréviaire (trans. by R. 
siron), Vol. 1, Paris, 1905, pp. 72, 110, 252, 275, 380, 386; Guér- 






¥ anger, Vol. v1, pp. 345 ff.; Kellner, p. 266. 
3 The letter of Charles V, of Nov. 10, 1374, to the College of 
Navarre at Paris, urging the yearly celebration of the feast, is 







an important document concerning the history of the Festum Prae- 
sentationis in the West. Charles’ letter, however, gives no important 
4 details as to the nature of the celebration itself. The letter is 
found in Joannis Launoii Constantiensis Parisiensis Theologi Regi 
Navarrae Gymnasii Parisiensis Historia, Pars Prima, Parisiis, 1677, 











. pp. 77-79. Cf. Benedicti XIV Opera, t. x, p. 534; G. Moroni, Dizio- 
5 nario di Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica, Vol. 55, Venezia, 1852, 






a p. 171; J.-B.E. Pascal, Origines et Raison de la Liturgie Catholique, 
: Paris, 1844, col. 1038. 
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vances at Avignon, is indicated by the following note, 
or * recommendatio,” found in the manuscript before us: ! 


Item pro refricacione consolacionis deuotorum Beatis- 
sime. Virginis Marie qui sepe tactam solempnitatem 


Presentacionis ipsius Virginis in templo deuote celebrar- 


unt et in futurum iubilando celebrabunt. 

Notandum est quod Anno Domini millesimo trecen- 
tesimo octogesimo quinto in ciuitate Auinionensi, superius 
tacto Philippo de Maseriis, regni Cipri cancellario, 
personaliter procurante apud Dominum Nostrum Summum 
Pontificem Clementem Septimum, ipso summo pontitice 
non sine deuotione et reuerencia ipsius Matris Dei non 
solum permittente sed deuote ordinante pretacta solempni- 
fas Presentacionis ipsius Virginis a parentibus in templo 
xxj die Nouembris anni pretacti in ecclesia Fratrum 
Heremitarum Beati Augustini Auinioni deuotissime ac 
solempniter celebrata fuit cum missa pontificali, utique 
presentibus usque ad finem misse xviij. cardinalibus archi- 
episcopis episcopis cum uniuersali clero ipsius ciuitatis 
Auenionensis totoque populo utriusque sexus. In qua qui- 
dem missa solempni, ad laudem Virginis deuocionemque 
suorum deuotorum, facta fuit quedam representacio .xy. 
iuuencularum uirginum trium aut quatuor annorum, 
quarum una formosior representabat Mariam associatai 
a dictis uirginibus, et sic uariis indutis eum processione 
deuotissima cum Toachim et Anna figuratis et angelis 
precedentibus Virginem ac sequentibus, ducta fuit cum 
instrumentis musicorum ad altare, ibique uelox ascendit 
xy. gradus ligneos tendentes ad altare et presentata a 


*This note is found in Bibl. Nat. ms. lat. 17330, fol. l7v. The 
note is written in a hand of the early 15th century, a hand seen 
nowhere else in the manuscript. 
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arse er: 





parentibus fuit figuraliter, et deuote accepta a summo 
sacerdote legis Ueteri<s> Testamenti induto habitu 
a summorum pontificum Iudeorum. Qua presentata ad 
a altare cum laudibus et carminibus dauiticis alta uoce per 
angelos Ioachim et Annam et ipsam Mariam recitatis, 
reducta est in medio chori e¢ cardinalium in loco emi- 
F. nentiori, ut tactum est, associata, ibique expectauit usque 
3 ad finem misse celebrate, in qua quidem missa hora 
offertorii de sancta solempnitate Presentacionis Marie in 
templo predicauit ad dominos cardinales et ad clerum 
reuerendus et in seientia admirabilis magister Iohannes 





sae ak 
EPA 












3 de Basilia, solempnissimus doctor in theologia Theothoni- 
q cus nacione ae generalis ordinis Fratrum Heremitarum 





Beati Augustini, qui quidem generalis de mandato uiue 
Bs uocis Domini Nostri Summi Pontificis, fecit sermonem 
3 nee habuit spacium prouidendi sermonem pretactum nisi 
tres dies nee completos et tamen ad confirmandum cor 






deuotum transformatum per gratiam in amorem Virginis, 
ut uidelicet tanta solempnitas non lateat quin ymo a 







b fidelibus, ubique terrarum deinceps celebretur, ipsa uirgine 
4 uirginum in animam ipsius generalis mirabiliter inspirante 





sequentibus signis toto clero et dominis cardinalibus pub- 
lice atestantibus quasi una uoce omnes dicebant quod 






2 numquam temporibus ipsorum puleriorem sermonem de 
Beata Virgine audiuerant in Curia Romana. Denique 
‘ ipse Dominus Noster Papa Clemens Septimus, deuocione 
q Virginis Marie eiusque deuota solempnitate accensus, in 
pretacto diuino officio et festiuitate omnibus existentibus 
tres annos et tres quadragenas indulgenciarwm misericor- 
diter concessit, et qui audiuit et narrata uidit testimonium 
perhibuit, et uerum est testimonium eius ad laudem 
Matris Dei Filiigue eius benedicti, qui est benedictus in 


secula seculorum. 






















KARL YOUNG 


From this note it appears, then, that the Mass of the 
Presentation at Avignon, in 1385, included a dramatie per- 
formance in which figured personages representing Mary, 
fourteen other young maidens, Joseph, Anna, and a num- 
ber of angels. To the accompaniment of musie Mary was 
led to the altar, where she quickly ascended fifteen wooden 
steps, was presented to an ecclesiastie vested as a Jewish 


high priest, and was lauded with the singing of psalins. 


Although we cannot be sure that the dramatic office re- 
feired to by Méziéres as having been performed at Venice 
was identical with the dramatic office described above as 
part of the observance at Avignon, we do know, at least, 
that the ‘“‘ reeommendatio” describes with almost perfect 
accuracy the “ repraesentatio figurata” that follows it 
immediately in the manuscript. And if the “ recommen- 
datio” leads us to expect a particularly noteworthy 


‘ 


dramatic document,—even “un document des plus pré- 
cieux pour histoire de la mise en scéne,’”’—our expecta- 


tions are not to be disappointed. 


<RepPRAFSENTATIO FiguraTA IN FrEsto PRAESENTA:- 
TIONIS BEATAE VirGinis MARL® IN TEMPLO> ! 


< fol. 18> Quibusdam deuotis personis Matris 
illius qui dat sapienfiam sapientibus ef scientiam intelli- 
gentibus- disciplinam, qui reuelat profunda et abscondita 
et nouit in tenebris constituta, cum quo lux est reuelans 
misteria que uentura sunt, a quo omne donum optimum 
et perfectum descendit, reuelare placuit ut xxj. die 
Nouembris pro commemoracione diei illius quo eius eterni 
uerbi Mater per carnales parentes in templo domini extitit 
presentata, ut sibi cui seruire regnare est in perpetuum 


* Biblioth@que Nationale, Ms. latin 17330, fol. 18r-24r, 
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gssisteret, immaculata secundum eorum uota aliquam * 
ordinauerunt solempnitatem cum representationibus qui- 
husdam deuotissimis uerbis nowisque actibus ef signis 
ornatis ex quibus omnibus in Xpisto eredentibus declara- 
rent quod per hane humilissime Uirginis presentacionem 


in templo omnia eatholica fundamenta incepta sunt, ex 


quibus etiam a carne mens agrauata tamquam per uisibilia 


siona et opera secundum apostoli doctrinam ad cognitio- 
nem inuisibilium uisibiliumque misteriorum Dei peruenire 


ualerent ut in sequentibus lucide declaratur. 


Et primo de xxij. personis ac nominibus ipsarum pro 
representatione fienda. 

Secundo de indumentis ipsarum et ornamentis diuersis. 

Tercio qualiter pro representationibus omnibus locus 
ordinetur. 

Quarto de’ processione fienda et ordine ipsius. 

Quinto de representatione fienda et laudibus Marie. 

Sexto de Presentatione Marie solempni Missa celebranda 
et breuil sermone. 


Primo namque erit quedam uirgo iuuencula et pul- 
cherima cireiter trium aut iiij.°* 


tabit Mariam, ef eum ea alie due uirgines pulcherime 


annorum, que represen- 


eiusdem etatis. Deinde erunt Toachim et Anna; ceterum 
erunt duo angeli Gabriel ef Raphael. Deinde erunt 
nouem angeli representantes nouem ordines angelorum. 
Postea erit quedam mulier pulcherima etatis cireiter xx. 
annorum que uocabitur Ecclesia et representabit ecclesiam. 
Deinde erit quedam mulier prouecte etatis, que uocabitur 
Synagoga ef representabit legem Moysi et Uetus Testa- 


*Preceded by the words: nouisque actibus, which are crossed out. 
*This word is repeated in the manuscript. 
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mentum. Ceterum erunt duo iuuenes cum instrumentis 
pulsantes. Deinde erit Michael archangelus et Lucifer. 
Ultimo erit episcopus cum dyacono et subdiacono. 


Dicto de nominibus personarum pro representatione 
fienda, dicendum est de indumentis ef ornamentis ipsarum. 


Maria uero tunicam habebit indutam albissimam de 
cendato, sine aliquo artificio superfluo, cum plicatura 
parua eiusdem tunice exterius apparente circa inferiorem 
partem tunice in cireulo, et tunica lata erit ubique ex- 
ceptis manicis, que erunt adiacentes, nec super tunicam 
se cinget. Postea habebit quendam mantellum etiam 
albissimum de cendato aut panno serico, apertum ante in 
longitudinem corporis cum cordula de frizello aureo in 
firmatione mantelli ante pectus secundum formam man- 
telli sponsarum et tune collare tunice ef aperturam man- 
telli in longitudine apponetur paruus frizellus aureus ef 
in circulo man < fol 18° > telli inferius erit etiam plica- 
tura apparens exterius ipsius mantelli. Capud autem 
Marie nudum erit, et capilli extensi retro super humeros: 
habebit autem super capud quemdam cireculum aureum 
de argento deaurato in latitudine modici digiti cum dia- 
demate rationabilis latitudinis de argento deaurato subtili 
firmato in cireulo in posteriori parte capitis. Hoc erit 
ornamentum capitis Marie, nee anulos nee zonam nec ali- 
quid aliud super se habebit nisi album et aureum, puri- 
tatem et uirginitatem Marie demonstrans et caritatis 
claritatem ipsius. 

Due autem uirgines associantes Mariam; una induetur 
de cerico seu cendato uiridi, figurante humilitatem Marie, 
et alia de colore blauio seu celestino, fidem et spem Marie 
figurante; nam secundum apostolum conuersatio nostra, 
sed potius Marie in celis est. Iste due uirgines man- 
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tellum non portabunt sicut Maria, sed tunicas latas habe- 
bunt cum plicatura inferiori, ut supra dictum est; nec 
etiam ornentur super tunicas. Super capud uero nudum 
portabunt unum circulum de argento sine diademate in 
latitudine privs declarata; et capilli extensi retro, ut 
supra de Maria. 

loachim uero pater Marie induetur alba sacerdotis de- 
super cinctus uelud sacerdos cum stola ad collum, et ante 
pectus in cruce procedente ut sacerdos, et desuper induetur 
quodam pluuiali antiquo non fracto, et in ecapite habebit 
quoddam uelum subtile et aliquantulum longum et, si 
inuenietur, aliqualiter laboratum, cum quo inuoluet capud 
et collum et duas extremitates ueli quolibet longitudine 
duarum palmarum et modicum plus proiciet super hu- 
meros super pluuiale a dextris et a sinistris; habebit ante 
prolixam amplam et albam barbam procedentem super 
pectus, e¢ tenebit in manu extra pluuiale unum vas medio- 
cre uitreum pleno uino rubeo. 

Anna uero induetur de lino albo, tam in corpore quam 
in capite ad modum antiquum honeste matrone, et porta- 
bit in manu unum pannum rotundum albissimum ef satis 
magnum. 

Duo autem angeli induti erunt Gabriel ef Raphael cum 
amictibus albis cineti desuper cum stola ad collum et in 
cruce ante pectus. Super capud uero portabunt quasdam 
barretas adiacentes in capite super aures, ef in circulo 
capitis desuper habebunt formam triangularem aut qua- 
drangularem non nimis latas, cum duabus fanis retro 
uelud in mitra eptscopi. Et erunt iste barrete de cendato 
albo seu panno sericeo aut de papiro seu de pergamento 
cum quodam frizello in circulo barreti de pictura aliqua 
et floribus seminatis picture super barretam, et qui uolu- 
erit poterit ponere in circulo barretarum paruas fringias 
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de cerico diuersi coloris. Habebunt etiam duo angelj 
quilibet duas alas, e¢ portabunt in manu dextra quilibet 
unam uirgam rubeam. 

Nouem angeli induentur sicut Gabriel ef Raphael, ex- 
cepto quod tres qui representabunt superioriorem ordinem 


angelorum sic: cherubim et cetera, habebunt barretas suas 
rubeas de pictura, ut dictum; tres uero secundi ordinis 
angelorum habebunt barretas blauias seu cele<fol. 19'> 
stini coloris; et tres tercii ordinis angelorum, albas bar- 
retas. Habebunt omnes nouem lilium super quandan 
uirgam subtilem uiridis coloris e¢ lilium primi ordinis 
deauratum erit e¢ lilium seeundi ordinis celestini coloris 
et tertium argentei coloris. 

Eeelesia uero erit quidem pulcerrimus iuuenis circa 
xx. annos sine barba ef induetur totum de auro in ha/itu 
diaconi eapillis pulcerrimis mulieris extensis super hu- 
meros; ef super capud portabit quandam coronam aurea 
cum liliis e¢ lapidibus preciosis. Contra pectus uero erit 
firmatus cum cordula quidam ecalix argenteus e¢ deaurat 
sine patena, qui calix significabit nouum testamentui ; 
et in manu sinistra portabit quandam crucem longa 
latitudine corporis, ef capitis cuius ecrucis uirga rubea 
erit latitudine pollicis magni, et crux tota deaurata eri! 
sine aliquo artificio. In manu uero dextra portabit quod- 
dam pomum rotundum totum deauratum  significans 
uniuersalem dominationem ecclesie. 

Synagoga uero induetur ad modum antiquum uetule 
cum tunica talari inueterata alicuius panni_ simplicis 
coloris, ef mantello nigro ef rupto. Capud uero ad mo- 
dum uetule ornatum de aliquo uelo obscuri coloris, ef 
coram oculis e¢ facie habebit uelum nigrum, per quod 
tamen possit uidere. In manu uero sinistra portabit 
quoddam uexillum rubeum euius hasta nigra fracta ap- 
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parebit, uexillo inclinato super humeros suos. In quo 
quidem uexillo rubeo scribentur litere de auro: S. P. Q. 
R., que sunt arma Romanorum. Ht in manu dextera 
portabit duas tabulas lapideas inclinatas uersus terram, 
in quibus tabulis lapideis erunt seripte litere quasi litere 


Hiebreorum significantes legem Moysi et Vetus Testa- 
mentum. 

Duo iuuenes qui pulsabunt instrumenta dulcia induti 
erunt sicut angeli, excepto quod non portabunt stolas 
neque alas; sed bene barretas uiridis coloris. 

Deinde erit Michael archangelus qui armatus erit armis 
pulcerrimis de pede usque ad capud, et super galeam seu 
bachinetum seu barbutam habebit quandam coronam de- 
auratam in signum militis uictoriosi e¢ in signum Xpisti 
triumphantis. In manu autem dextra! tenebit Michael 
gladium nudum fulgentem ef erectum uersus celum; et 
in sinistra manu tenebit quandam cathenam ferream, 
cum qua* Lucifer in collo ligatus retro sequetur 
Michaelem. 

Lucifer autem ornetur tali ornamento sicut eidem decet 
turpissimo ef abhominabili cum cornubus, dentibus, ef 
facie horribili. Et cum manu dextra tenebit Lucifer 
quendam trocum seu uncum ferreum portando super 
humerum,; e¢ cum sinistra manu tenebit cathenam, quasi 
rebellare uellet Michaeli. 


Qualiter pro Representatione fienda locus ordinetur. 


In ecclesia namque inter portam magnam occidentalem 
et portam chori canonicorum seu fratrum in medio ecclesie 


aliquantulum tamen magis prope portam chori quam prope 


*The manuscript reads: autem dextra] autem tenebit. 
* MS. quo. 
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portam occidentalem, ut ab omnibus partibus ecclesie 
lucidius uideri possit, construetur quoddam edificium de 
lignis seu < fol. 19%> stacio in altitudine vi. pedum 
desuper, uero erit tabulatum ad modum solarii, quod qui- 
dem solarium in transuerso ecclesie sic: de aspectu partis 
septentrionalis ad partem australem habebit x. pedes in 
longitudine, ef de aspectu partis orientalis ad occidenta- 
lem solarium habebit in latitudine viij. pedes; et contra 
medium solarii uersus portam occidentalem erunt gradus 
tot quot esse poterunt de pauimento ecclesie usque ad 
solarium, et similiter erunt similes gradus in opposito 
porte chori, ad descendendum de solario, ita quod quilibet 
gradus in se longitudinem circiter trium pedum, ut minus 
oceupet solarium quam fieri poterit, et isti gradus ab 
utraque parte clausi erunt cum tabulis seu lignis ita quod 
nemo ascendere ualeat nisi cum ordine ad representatio- 
nem faciendam. Desuper uero solarium in uia inter 
utrosque gradus uia plana erit; sed ad partem septentrio- 
nalem erit quoddam scampnum ad sedendum protensum 
supra solarium de parte occidentali ad partem orientalem, 
et istud scampnum ita longum erit ut Ioachim et Anna 
in capitibus seampni et Maria in medio sedere ualeant; 
ita tamen quod sedes Marie tamen eleuetur, ut, sedentibus 
ipsis tribus, capud Marie sedentis in medio in equalitate 
altitudinis cum patre et matre inueniatur. Ft inter 
scampnum et extremitatem solarii uersus partem septen- 
trionalem dimittetur spacium pro Gabriele et Raphaele, 
qui ibidem stabunt retro Mariam in pedibus. Ad partem 
autem australem super solarium ultra uiam graduum 
erunt due sedes ita alte sicut scampnum predictum, super 
quibus sedebunt Ioachim e¢ Anna, quarum sedium una 
erit posita ad partem orientalem solarii et alia ad partem 
occidentalem, super quibus sedebunt Ecclesia et Synagoga 
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respicientes Mariam, ita quod ascendendo gradus in so- 
larium ascendens ire possit libere inter Eeclesiam et 
Synagogam ad extremitatem partem solarii uersus partem 
australem. In quatuor uero cornibus solarii stabunt in 


pedibus ad cornua septentrionalia Gabriel ef Raphael, et 


ad cornua partis australis stabunt in pedibus duo inuenes 
pulsatores. Solarium uero in cireuitu suo munietur quo- 
dam ligno subtili altitudinis a solario duorum pedum per 
modum appodiationis, ut dictum solarium magis aptum 
appareat ad representationem fiendam, et ne illi qui super 
solario erunt a solario leuiter cadere possint. Istud_ so- 
larium, scampnum, et sedes coperientur de tapetis. Fiat 
igitur edificium seu solarium de lignis fortissimis et bene 
ligatis ne propter pressuram populi astantis aliquomodo 
eadere ualeat. 

Insuper inter sedes canonicorum seu fratrum ef altare 
maius ad partem septentrionalem contra parietem seu 
pilare in loco eminenti construetur aliud solarium de 
lignis magnis, tamen paruum uidelicet in altitudine vij. 
uel viij. pedum. Solarium namquam desuper erit qua- 
dratum sex pedum, in qualibet quadratura eft in cirenlo 
etiam munietur quodam ligno subtili uniuvs pedis altitu- 
dinis a solario, Et cooperietur solarium de tapetis, et 
super tapetum quasi in medio solarii ponetur paruum 
scabellum coopertum de aliquo panno pulero serico cum 
cussino paruo serico ad apodiandam Mariam audiendo 
Missam. Et recte in medio solarii super tapetum ponetur 
cussinus maior de serico ad sedendum Mariam et scabellum 
predictum immediate ante Mariam. 

Ordinabitur etiam de aliquo loco prope ecclesiam, sicut 
de quadam camera per terram sufficienti! ad recipiendum 


"MS. sufficipienti. 


14 
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omnes personas pro representatione ordinandas seu in- 
duendas, qui locus forte poterit esse capitulum fratrum, 
clausum tamen ante cum cortinis de aliqua domo prope 
ecelesiam < fol. 20'> ad hoe sufficienti, in qua Maria 
nostra dulcissima cum societate sua parabitur et parata 
et ornata ut supra declaratum est expectabit processionem. 


De Processione fienda et Ordine ipsius. 
Episcopus namque seu archiepiscopus Missam celebra- 


turus indutus pontificalibus cum baculo pastorali, diacono 
et subdiacono precedentibus cum omni clero, sacerdotibus 


indutis pluuialibus seu reliquiis de altari maiori, incipiet 
processionem cantando alta uoce: Salue Regina, et ibit 
processio recta uia uersus locum vbi Maria erit, semper 


cantando. Et cum tota processio transierit locum seu 
capitulum, Episcopo immediate transacto, aperientur cor- 
tine seu porta. Et primo exibit unus de ordine angelo- 
rum cum uirga alba in manu sua dextra, quasi ad 
ostendendum et parandum uiam, et sequetur iste angelus 
immediate Episcopum quasi ad duos passus prope eum, 
ita tamen quod nulla persona se interponat inter Episco- 
pum et angelum,; angelus autem sequendo Episcopum 
proportionaliter cum uirga sua a dextris ef a sinistris 
paabit uiam. Et post angelum sequentur alii octo 
angeli, unus post alterum gradiendo secundum ordinem 
suum, et Ierarchiam cherubim et cheraphim retrogradi- 
entibus quilibet portando in manu sua sinistra liliun 
supra declaratum. Post nouem angelos immediate se- 
quetur Synagoga, capite dimisso, et portando uexillum 
suum ef tabulas lapideas, ut supra declaratum est. Et 
post Synagogam sequetur Ecclesia formosa cum sua cruce 
ealice in peetore ef pomo aureo in manu dextra. Post 
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Ecclesiam immediate sequentur duo iuuenes pulsatores 
gradientes insimul et pulsantes instrumenta. Post pulsa- 
tores sequentur duo uirgines gradientes insimul, et illa 
que induta erit colore uiridi portabit in manu dextra 
unam candelam tercie partis libre uiridis coloris, et alia 
uirgo similem candelam celestini coloris. 

Post duas uirgines immediate sequetur nostra dul- 
cissima Maria portando in manu sua dextra similem 
candelam in pondere albissimam, tamen ef in manu sua 
sinistra portabit quandam columbam albissimam ad pectus 
suum; et ad latus Marie dextrum gradietur Gabriel cum 
uirga sua rubea eleuata; et ad latus sinistrum Marie simili 
modo Raphael gradiens in equalitate cum Maria reuer- 
enter, nec minus appropinquantes ad personam Marie sed 
eam semper respicientes. 

Post Mariam, Gabrielem, et Raphaelem gradientur 
simul Ioachim ef Anna respicientes continue Mariam et 
portantes panem ef uinum, ut supra declaratum est. 

Et post ipsos ueniet Michael archangelus armatus cum 
gladio fulgenti ef erecto in manu dextra, et cum sinistra 


per cathenam unius passus ducendo trahet Luciferum 


cachinantem et aliquando ululantem, et quasi inuitus 
incedentem. 

Maria autem exeunte de capitulo seu loco ubi ipsa pro- 
cessiones expectabat, subito unus de angelis ponet se inter 
duos pulsatores eundo processionaliter et alta uoce inchoa- 
bit quandam cantilenam per modum rondelli instrumentis 
pulsantibus de Beatissima Virgine, et hee in uulgari ad 
excitandum populum ad deuotionem. Et omnes angeli 
cum Eeclesia, Gabrieli, e¢ Raphaeli, et pulsatoribus 
respondebunt. Clerus uero qui ante cantabat: Salue 
Regina, quando audiet angelum canentem! tacebit, et 


*mMsS. canentum. 
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omnes tacebunt exceptis angelis qui continue dictum ron- 
dellum cantabunt, uno inchoante et aliis respondentibus 
processionaliter eundo usque ad solarium in medio ecclesie 


constructum. 

Et post Michaelem et Luciferum gra< fol. 20°><dientur 
nobiles et persone autentice uulgares, ef postea populus 
utriusque sexus. Ibit autem! processio per claustrum 
usque ad portam que ducit ad plateam que est ante ualnas 
magnas ecclesie occidentales. In qua quidem platea pro 
cessio faciet quoddam circulum circumiendo plateam ¢/ 
reuertendo ad magnam portam ecclesie gradiendo et can- 
tando ut supra usque ad solarium predictum. Et notan 
dum est quod quelibet persona de clero eundo processi- 
onaliter portabit unam candelam accensam in manu, ¢f si 
nobiles persone autentice ef populus portare uoluerint 
candelas in processione illius noui hominis ex utero postea 
illuminantis uniuersum orbem, ab ipso lumine non dubito 
premiabitur. Cum autem Maria de capitulo cum socie- 
tate sua exibit, erunt ordinati certi homines iuuenes ¢/ 
robusti qui hastas lancearum cum fune in transuerso 
inuicem ligatas in manibus tenebunt in longitudine ab 
Episcopo usque ad Luciferum inclusiue, et hoe duplici 
ordine gradiendo processionaliter, ut uidelicet Maria cum 
sua societate adornata eundo inter hastas a pressura popili 
non molestetur et habeat uiam expeditam; ita tamen quod 
homines tenentes hastas in manibus in transuerso extra 
hastas uersus populum ab utraque parte gradientur susti- 
nendo populum cum hastis ne aliquis inter duos? ordines 
hastarum intrare ualeat nisi Maria e¢ societas sua, exceptis 
duobus tribus aut quatuor seruientibus aut clientibus 


*This word is repeated in the manuscript. 
?ms. duas. 
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justicie qui inter hastas esse poterunt ad sedandum pressu- 
ram populi ne Maria et societas sua a populo opprimi 


ualeant. 

Intrante autem processione in ecclesiam, episcopus cum 
clero suo transiet iuxta solarium et ibit ad altare maius, 
ibique in cathedra sua expectabit cum clero representa- 
tionem fiendam super solarium, et postea Presentationem 
Marie ad ipsum episcopum fiendam. Et Maria cum 
societate sua inter hastas coram solario constructo firmiter 
stabit inter solarium et magnam portam ecclesie occiden- 
talem, angelis semper cantantibus tantum quod episcopus 
ad eathedram suam peruenire ualeat et totus populus in 
ecclesiam intrauerit. Et nota quod processio ualde mane 
circa solis ortum incipi debeat, quia misterium representa- 
tionis prolixum est et deuotissimum, et dies tune breues 


sunt. 
De Representatione fienda ef Laudibus Marie. 


Representatio talis est: Gabriel ef Raphael cum Maria 
Joachim et Anna ef duobus pulsatoribus pulsantibus et 
preeuntibus ad pedem graduum solarii properabunt, aliis 
angelis, Ecelesia, Synagoga, Michaele, ef Lucifero in 
ordine suo firmiter stantibus ef expectantibus. Perserui- 
entes autem armorum seu clientes ascensus graduum 
solarii solicite custodiatur ne aliqui ascendere presumant 
nisi ad representationem fiendam ordinati. Tune Gabriel 
primus in solarium ascendet ef cum uirga sua uoluendo 
se ad omnem plagam. nutu non uerbo omnibus silencium 
inponet cum uirga. Et subito Maria sola sine aduitorio 
aliquo per gradus in solarium hylari facie ascendet, et 
si non poterit portare candelam suam ascendendo, Raphael 
eam candelam portabit et Maria columbam suam coram 
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pectore suo ascendendo portabit, instrumentis pulsantibus. 
Et quando Maria erit super solarium erecta facie uersus 
altare maius, statim Raphael ascendet et una cum Gabriele 
Mariam ponent in sedem suam superius declaratam uersus 
septentrionalem partem. Et tune Gabriel ef Raphael 
insimul cum profunda reuerentia adorabunt Mariam e¢' 
ibunt retro ipsam, Gabriel in cornu solarii uersus 
orientem pedibus stando Mariam semper respiciendo et 
uirga erecta, et sic Raphael in alio cornu solarii retro 


Mariam uirga erecta. Maria autem tenebit cum amba- 
bus manibus columbam in gremio suo ipsam aliquando 
osculando et ponendo ad pectus suum. Et candela Marie 


ponetur per Raphaelem super unum candelabrum corain 
Maria; et sic ponentur due candele duarum uirginum 
quando ascense erunt < fol. 21° > in solario super duo 
candelabra in equalitate candelabri Marie. Tune ascen- 
dent due uirgines insimul tenentes candelas suas et ponent 
se ad pedes Marie sedendo. Et postea duo pulsatores 
ascendent ef ponent se in cornubus solarii uersus australem 
partem, quilibet in uno cornu solarii, respicientes Mariain 
et pulsantes. Statim post ascensionem pulsatorum ascen 
dent Ioachim et Anna, et capite modicum inclinato quasi 
reuerendo Mariam, sedebunt super scampnum superius 
declaratum, Maria in medio uersa facie uersus parte 
australem, Ioachim ad sinistram Marie uersus orientem, 
et Anna uersus dextram Marie uersus occidentem sedendo. 
Et statim ascendent Synagoga primo et post eam Ecclesia, 
et sedebunt super seabella sua prius declarata sic: Syna- 
goga ad partem orientalem et Ecclesia ad _ partem 
occidentalem, respicientes Mariam ef tenentes in manibus 
Synagoga uexillum et tabulas et Ecclesia crucem ef 
pomum, ut supra declaratum est, et sic remanebit uia 
expedita in solario inter duos gradus inter ascensum 
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solarii oeccidentalem et descensum ipsius orientalem inter 
Mariam, Ioachim, ef Annam equaliter sedentes, Gabriele 
et Raphaele retro in cornubus solarii partis septentrionalis 
stantibus et pulsantibus inter Synagogam et Ecclesiam, 


pulsatoribus retro in cornubus solarii partis australis 


stantibus e¢ pulsantibus. 

Nune autem ueniendo ad laudes Marie primo silentio 
inposito per Gabrielem et Raphaelem cum uirgis suis, 
primus angelus qui tenebit uirgam albam in manu dextra 
et lilium suum in manu sinistra ascendet in solarium 
uirga erecta; et cum uenerit ante Mariam ponet uirgam 
suam super tapetum et profunde Mariam inclinabit et 
statim ponet se inter Synagogam et Ecclesiam, et pulsatores 
facie erecta uersus Mariam tenentibus instrumentis et 
omnibus de Ecclesia tenendo lilium erectum in manu 
sinistra et cum manu dextra uersus Mariam alta uoce 


quasi cantando incipiet dicere: 


Que est illa que ascendit per desertum sicut uirgula 
fumi ex aromatibus mirre ef thuris? FEstne illa 
uirga que egredietur de radice Iesse, et flos de radice 
eius ascendit et requiescit super eum spiritus Domini, 
spiritus sapientie et intellectus, spiritus scientie ef 
concilii, spiritus pietatis ef fortitudinis, et spiritus 


timoris Domini ? 


Quo dicto pulsabuntur instrumenta et dictus angelus 
ueniet coram Maria, et inclinando se coram ea accipiet 
uirgam suam et descendet de solario per gradus partis 
orientalis et tenebit se inter gradus et hostium chori, ubi 
erunt iuuenes homines robusti tenentes hastas in transuerso 
duplict ordine, ut prius declaratum est, ad recipiendum 
et angelos et Mariam quando descendent de solario, et 
ibunt per chorum ad altare maius ad _ presentandum 
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Mariam Episcopo. Primo autem angelo descendente dec 


solario, pulsantibus instrumentis, secundus angelus ascen- 


det in solarium per gradus occidentales, et cum lilio suo 
in manu sinistra profunde Mariam inelinabit et ponet 
se in loco ubi fuerat angelus inter Eeclesiam, Synagogam., 
et pulsatores, et simili modo tenendo lilium erectum in 
manu sinistra, et dextram extendendo ad Mariam alta 


uoce dicet: 
Eece appropinquat gaudium nostrum 


cum manu a dextris ef a sinistris uertendo, ef reducendo 
ad Mariam dicet: 


Considerate et uidete speciosam uirgiuem, Deo 
placentem, claritate refulgentem, angelos letifican 
tem, in honestate perseuerantem, ef mundum deco- 
rantem. Dies immense leticie ef magne exultationis 
omnibus ecreaturis, quia ecce archa Domini, uasculu 
diuine sapientie, ef conseruatio naufragantis natur 
que hodie in templo presentatur Deo dedicatur ef in 
perpetuum ad honorem omnipotentis Dei obligatur. 


Quo dicto instruwmenta pulsentur et angelus inclinet » 
coram Maria et descendat cum primo angelo, stetque in 
ordine suo expectando. Tercius autem angelus in loco 


ubi supra dicet: 


Virgo ascendit in templum et angeli descendunt ad 
eam. Hee ancilla uocatur et domina erit; humilis 
dicitur ef Deum humiliabit; uirginitatem uouet ef 
Deum generabit. Tu es uirgo, exemplum uirginum, 
mulier decus mulierum, domina regula dominarum, 
benedicta tu quia per te uirgines decorabuntur, muli- 
eres benedicentur, ef omnes sancti per te premia- 
buntur. 
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Quartus angelus dicet: 


Yece uirginitas, ecce humilitas, ecce mansuetudo, 


ecce puritas,’ ecce innocentia, ecce perfecta caritas, 


in qua habitabit immensa bonitas, et ecce illa que 


fiet sponsa, mater, et templum Dei. 


Et notandum est quod omnes angeli in eodem loco dicent 
el cantabunt uersus suos seu carmina et in ascendendo in 
solarium stando eantando inclinando coram Maria, de- 
seendendo de solario ef expectando inter gradus solarii 
orientales et hostium chori tenebunt illum ordinem qui 


superius declaratus est de duobus primis angelis. 
Quintus angelus cantabit dicens: 


O grande edificium in quo sustentabitur humana 
fragilitas, super quod edificabitur uniuersa fidelitas, 
a quo inchoatur perfecta uirginitas, ef in quo termi- 
nabitur immensa bonitas; a te, per te, ef in te 


laudabitur summa diuinitas. 


Sextus angelus cantabit ef dicet: 


O admirabilis Domina in conspectu hominum, in 
conspectu angelorum, ef in presentia Dei! Quis te 
digne laudabit, quis te digne inuocabit cum in mundo 
sis sine exemplo, ef in natura sine macula, et in celo 


eris cum immensa gloria ? 
Septimus angelus cantabit ef dicet: 


Aue, Domina nostra, aue reparatio humane nature, 
ane mediatrix divine iusticie et in qua misericordia 
Dei ostendetur, quia tu mater et uirgo eris, Deus et 
homo, fides et cor humanum. Certe mirabilis puelle 


‘The words, ecce puritas, are repeated in the manuscript. 
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ascendentis ascensio, sed mirabilior sapientia puelle 


operantis, sed mirabilissima destorsio Dei descenden- 
I 


tibus, que sanctis Patris erit gaudium ef omnibus 
Deum diligentibus, quia cum ea apud Deum semper 


gaudebimus per infinita seculorum secula. 
Octauus angelus dicet seu cantabit: 


Aue, Maria gratia plena, Dominus tecum ef plus 
tecum quam in celo. In te habitabit assumens de te 
‘arnem ; tecum erit ef cum omnibus qui teecum sunt, 
qui te diligunt, qui te honorant; tecum creator erit. 
© creatura Dominus, O ancilla sponsus, O admira- 
bilis sponsa, nos te benedicimus, nos te laudamus, nos 


te adoramus per infinita seculorum secula. 


Nonus angelus cherabin cantabit dicens: 


O inestimabilis amor! O immensa 
dilectio! O infinita ecaritas! 


1 seipsum cum manu propria ostendendo; deinde Mariam 


cum manu ostendende dicet: 


Eece illa cui dabitur precium humane redempti- 
onis, donum infinite estimationis, et premium summe 
perfectionis. Hee est illa Virgo Mater Filii Dei 
humilis que a spiritu sancto obumbrabitur ancilla 
elec<fol. 22'>tissima uocabitur, et cum Deo Pa/re 
in eternum premiabitur. 


Pulsantibus autem instrumentis et .ix. angelis in ordine 
suo, secundum quem gradiebantur in processione in terra 
expectantibus inter solarium et hostium chori, Anna mater 
Marie surget et stando pedibus in loco suo instrumentis 


*—1 underlined in black. 
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tacentibus leuabit ambas manus suas ad celum cum pane 


le 


in sinistra et uoce grossa mulieris uidue et prouecte dicet: 


Audite filii Israel exultantes mecum quia mira- 
bilia Dei narrabo: sterilis facta est mater (seipsam 
ostendendo cum manu),! ef genuit exultationem in 
Israel. Ecce potero offerre munera Domino ef non 


poterint me prohibere inimici mei. Domimus Deus 


exercituum factus est memor uerbi sui, ef uisitauit 


populum suum uisitatione sua sancta. 


Quo dieto et osculata Maria sedebit in loco suo, ut prius, 
et instrumenta pulsabuntur modicum. Tune Ioachim 
suiget in pedibus stando in loco suo ef similtfer leuabit 
manus ad celum cum uino in sinistra, ef uertendo se a 
dextris ef sinistris cum manibus annuendo grossa uoce 
dicet : 

Gaudete omnes mulieres quia delebitur opprobrium 
uestrum, ef nos omnes homines quia Deus homo ex 
ea nascetur (ostendendo Mariam cum manu; deinde 
ad angelos uertendo se).? Et uos omnes angeli quia 
sedes uestre reparabuntur. 


Deinde uertet se circumquaque et dicet: 
Et uos omnes creature, quia per eam decorabimini. 


Et cum manibus ad celum eleuatis, genuflectando, facie 
ad partem australem sicut sederat, concludet dicens: 


Gaudeamus ergo omnes ef exultemus et Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum collaudemus. 


*The marks of parenthesis are mine, the words enclosed being 
underlined ix black in the manuscript. 
*The marks of parenthesis are mine. 
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Et tune surget et oseulata Maria sedebit in loco suo sicut 
prius et pulsabuntur instrumenta modicum. Tune surget 
Ecelesia de seabello suo, et stando in pedibus respiciends 


ei beetle niet . inept 
rs de 


Mariam cantabit alta uoce dicens: 





Letentur celi ef exultet terra, eece appropinguat 


redemptio nostra, ecce appropinquat congregatio filic 


ee ae > ane 


rum Dei. 


' Et ostendendo seipsam cum manu dextra tenendo poniun 


Trl pen a 


aureum dicet:! 


Ecce noua mater ubertate plena non legis sed 


gracie, non timoris sed amoris, non seruitutis sed 
libertatis, quia ecce illa uirgo (demonstrando Mari- 
am) * que concipiet et pariet filium qui saluum facie 
populum suum a peceatis eorum. Gloria Patri ¢! 


Filio ef Spiritui Sancto; sicut erat in principio, ef 


nune ef semper, et in secula seculorum. 


* Et omnes angeli respondebunt: * 


Amen. 


Et remanebit Eeelesia in loco suo sedendo super scabel- 
lum suum sicut prius. Et post modicam pulsation: 
surget Synagoga in pedibus stando in loco suo, facie 
inclinata ad partem sinistram quasi tristis uertet » 
circumquaque, et quasi flendo cantabit dicens: 


Quis dabit fontem lacrimarum oculis meis ut plo- 
rem miserabilem desolationem meam. Ecce illa 


'—' underlined in black. 

*The marks of parenthesis are mine, the words enclosed being 
underlined in black. 

*—* underlined in black. 
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(ostendendo Mariam)! per quam uiuitficabitur illa 
ueritas: Cum uenerit sanctus sanctorum, cessabit 
unctio uestra. 
Et tune subito uenient Gabriel et Raphael, ef quasi cum 
indignatione expellentes Synagogam de solario per gradus 
vecidentales, ef tune Synagoga descendendo proiciet uexil- 
lum et tabulas < fol. 22° > a dextris ef a sinistris in 
templo extra solarium, et sic erecta fugiet plorando ef 
murmurando extra ecclesiam, nee amplius apparebit. Et 
Gabriel ef Raphael non descendent de solario sedere uer- 
tevtur in loco suo et pulsabuntur instrumenta modicum, 
et tantum quod populus quietetur a risu propter Svyna- 
gogam expulsam. Pulsando uero instrumenta, Michael 
ascendet solarium et ducet secum Luciferum quasi inui- 
tum ineedentem et ululantem, et post inclinationem 
Michaelis ad Mariam ponet se ubi angeli cantabunt 
carmina sua et Lucifer erit iuxta Michaelem, sed cum 
transibit ecoram Maria finget se timorosum et trementem 
et dimittet se cadere in faciem suam, et Michael eum 
quasi ui trahet ad locum prius dictum sic: ubi angeli 
dixermt uersus suos, tune Michael facie uersa ad Mariam 
in altum tenendo gladium fulgentem et in sinistra tenendo 
cathenam Luciferi genuflectentis alta uoce dicet: 
Aue, altissima Domina, eui celi, terra, mare, 
abyssi, ef omnes creature obediunt, precipe ef ego 
obediam tibi, 


9 


“ef cum puneto gladii ostendendo Luciferum dicet: * 


Eece rebellator Dei, scandalum angelorum, et 
inimicus humane nature. Tu enim a Deo accepisti 


‘The marks of parenthesis are mine. the words enclosed being 
underlined in black. 
*—* underlined in black. 
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potestatem conculcandi, repellendi, et cruciandi eum 
ex parte omnipotentis Dei. Tue damnationi suppo- 
nitur, tue uoluntati traditur, ef sub pedibus tuis 
uinculatur. 


Et tune Michael Luciferum sic ligatum et ululantem sub 
pedibus Marie ponet, que ipsum cum pedibus uerberabit, 
ipsumque a se expellet; ef statim per Michaelem, Gabri- 
elem, et Raphaelem de solario per gradus occidentales 
proiciatur in terram, nee amplius in festo appareat, et 
pulsabuntur instrumenta. Et Michael ponet se ubi erat 
Synagoga, respiciendo semper Mariam. Post modicum 


autem interuallum surget Ecclesia de loco suo et ineli- 
nabit se coram Maria et descendet de solario cum angelis 
stando in ordine suo, ef post Ecclesiam descendent duo 
pulsatores pulsantes instrwmenta sua, et immediate post 
ipsos descendent due uirgines portantes in manibus can- 
delas suas. Ht Maria cum candela sua in manu statim 
post eas in medio Gabrielis et Raphaelis modicum tamen 
ante ipsos sine interuallo descendet de solario in societate 
angelorum in ordine suo prius declarato. Et postea im- 
mediate descendent Ioachim et Anna, et ultimo Michael 
quasi regens possessionem. 

Eundo per chorum ad altare maius ubi Episcopus ex- 
pectat indutus casula pro missa celebranda cum dyacono 
suo subdyacono, unum a dextris et alium a sinistris erecti 
apodiantes se ad altare uersa facie ad Mariam uenientem. 
Cum autem Michael descenderit de solario cum Maria e¢/ 
societate sua inter duos ordines hastarum, erit parata ad 
gradiendum uersus altare, subito duo de angelis alta uoce 
incipient : 


Veni creator spiritus. 


Et omnes angeli respondebunt: 
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Mentes tuorum uisita, 


totum uersum, et finito uersu, duo angeli iterum incipient: 
Qui paraclitus, et cetera. 


Et alii respondebunt sicut prius. Et eundo ad altare 
lento gradu complebitur totus hymnus. Quando uero 
Maria inueniet se coram altari, angeli coram altari diui- 
dent se a dextris et sinistris Marie, Maria remanente 
in gradu altaris coram Episcopo inter Ioachim et Annam, 
Gabriele et Raphaele in medio retro Mariam remanenti- 
bus cum uirgis suis quasi custodiendo Mariam, et due 
uirgines a dextris et sinistris. Joachim et Anna erecti 
stabunt ; Ecelesia autem ponet se ad dextrum cornu altaris, 
uersa facie ad Mariam uel ad populum. Et sie faciet 
Michael in cornu sinistro altaris. Hymno completo duo 
angeli cantatores incipient: 


'Emitte spiritum tuum et creabuntur.’ 
Et alii respondebunt: 
2 Et renouabis faciem terre.” 
Tune Episcopus alta uoce dicet: 
Deus qui corda. 


Et postquam Veni creator incipietur, instrumenta am- 
plius non pulsabunt. Unum notandum est, < fol. 23" > 
quod quando Maria cum societate sua peruenerit coram 
altari* ef angeli diuident se, ut dictum est, illi inuenes 
robusti qui portabunt hastas duplici ordine coram altari 
facient unum magnum quadrangulum de hastis suis in quo 


*—1 underlined in black. 7“ underlined in black. 
* ws. alteri. 
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quadrangulo Maria et societas sua sine pressura erunt, 
nee permittent seruientes armorwm quod aliqua persona 
intret nisi sit de societate Maria, ut uidelicet misterium 
Presentationis Marie ab omnibus uideri possit sin, 
impedimento. 

Nune autem ad Presentationem Beate Marie in templo 
sciendum est quod omnia supra figurata in signis dictis fac- 
tis et representationibus satis lucide declarant ascensione): 
graduum Marie Presentationemque eius ; et quante uirtutis 
sit apparet in laudibus ipsius et carminibus sepe replicatis 
et fundamentum catholicum et iocundum nostre redempti- 
onis et reparationis. Nune uero ad _ Presentationen 
Marie que Presentatio letantibus angelicis et Mafris [oi 
deuotis exultantibus hodie in ecclesia Dei non immerito 
a fidelibus celebratur. Anna uero erecta cum pane eleuato 
in manu sinistra et cum dextra brachium sinistrum Marie 


tenendo alta uoce dicet: 


Accipe, Domine, fructum nostrum per te ab eterio 
ordinatum, a te benedictum, per angelum tuum 
annuneiatum, mirabiliter conceptum gloriose natun, 
per te gubernatum, et a te in habitaculum tuu 


electum. 


Tune Toachim ! erectus manu dextra cum uino eleuata ¢/ 
cum sinistra tenendo brachium dextrum Marie eleuatu 
eum candela alta uoce etiam dicet: 


Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel, quia uisitanit 
nos in prole et preparauit redemptionem plebi sue. 
Accipe, Domine, uotum nostrum fructum sterilitatis 
nostre, quia consolatus es senectutem nostram, qui 
mandas salutos Iacob. Veni cito et descende in eam, 


1mus. Iohacim. 
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ut prophete tui fideles inueniantur ef genus humanum 
a babilonica seruitute per eam redimatur. 


Quo dicto Ioachim e¢# Anna capitibus in terram inclinatis 
modicum orabunt, Maria in pedibus remanente. Et 
statim surgent et ducent Mariam tenentem candelam et 
columbam coram Episcopo, ipsamque eidem presentabunt 
genibus flexis. Tune Episcopus alta uoce dicet in perso- 
nam Dei Patris: 
Veni amica mea, ueni columba mea, quia macula 
non est in te. Veni de Lybano electa ab eterno, ut 
te accipiam sponsam dilecto filio meo. 


Et tune Episcopus eam accipiet in ulnis suis, uertendo se 
a dextris ef sinistris e¢ faciet ipsam osculari altare et 
deponet eam in terram. Ioachim uero et Anna offerent 


supra altare panem et uinum osculando altare dimittentes 
Mariam coram altari cum duabus uirginibus, que etiam 
osculabuntur altare, ef descendent cum angelis. Tune 
Gabriel et Raphael in medio ipsorum ducent Mariam in 
solarium preparatum inter altare et sedes chori ad partem 
septentrionalem superius declaratum. Et due uirgines 
etiam ascendent in solarium cum Maria, in quo solario 
paruo nullus remanebit nisi Maria cum duabus uirginibus, 
Gabriele ef Raphaele retro Mariam in pedibus cum uirgis 
suis erectis remanentibus quasi ad custodiam Marie. 
Ante uero seabellum paruum Marie super quo apodiabit 
se audi < fol. 23% > endo Missam erunt tria candelabra 
quibus ponentur candele Marie e¢ uirginum et super 
scabellum erit quidam libellus paruulus puleer, cuius folia 
Maria reuoluet quasi dicendo horas suas, et quandoque 
sedebit super cussinum maiorem, et uirgines prope eam 
super tapetum. In Euangelio surget Maria et uirgines 
et tenebunt candelas in manibus, ef tenebit se Maria in 


15 
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Missa mature et deuote, Gabriele ef Raphiele eam instru- 
entibus. Missa namque incepta Maria columbam_per- 
mittet euolare. Et notandum quod quando Maria erit 
super istud solarium paruum, Ioachim, Anna, Eeclesia, 
Michael, ix angeli, pulsatoribus pulsantibus, quilibe? in 
gradu suo angeli primi Ecclesia pulsatoribus Ioachim 

Anna et Michaele retrogradientibus inclinatis capitibus 
coram Episcopo et altari et postea profunde coram Maria, 


recedent processionaliter instrumentis pulsantibus et ibunt 


ad locum ubi parauerant se et deponent uestimenta sua 
et ornamenta, que omnia ornamenta sollicite eustodiantu, 
pro representatione anni futuri. 

Predictis autem recedentibus a facie Episcopi et Marie, 
Episcopus incipiet Confiteor et cantores chori incipient 
Gaudeamus, Officium Presentationis, Maria in solario 
remanente usque ad finem Misse, facie uersa ad partem 
australem, et uirgines ef duo angeli quasi continue respi- 
cient Mariam. Et si uidebitur quod possit fieri sermo 
breuis de solempnitate in Missa et quod tempus patiatur, 
fiat. Sed quia misteria prolixa fuerit e¢ deuota, arbitrio 
dominorum relinguatur. Ita tamen quod aut in Missa 
aut post prandium tanta solempnitas Regine celi sermone 
seu predicatione nullo modo careat. 

Missa autem finita, Maria cum angelis suis et uirgini- 
bus de solario descendet, et osculando altare candelam 
suam offeret et uirgines etiam. Et statim aderunt pulsa- 
tores qui recesserunt et ipsis precedentibus et pulsantibus 
Maria in medio Gabrielis et Raphaelis, uirginibus 
recedentibus, associata multitudine dominarum nobilium 
maxime puellarum et puerorum sexus utriusque, ad 
domum ubi prandere uelut portabitur per aliquum homi: 
nem procere stature seu equitando super palefridum; et 
angeli etiam super duos equos, Maria in medio faci- 
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endo modicum cireuitum per ciuitatem si tempus fuerit 
serenum. 

In prandio autem Maria in habitu suo in loco subli- 
miori e¢ eathedra regali ponatur associata uirginibus 


quam plurimis in mensa, Gabriele et Raphaele usque ad 


finem prandii diligenter sollicite ef eum profunda reuer- 
entia seruientibus, et qui dulecissimam uirginem Mariam 
feruentius et ardentius seruire poterit ef ipsius laudes 
dignissimas recensendo replicare ef annunciare ualuerit, 
mihi manum ad interrogationem, exoro, porrigat quia 
ueraciter merito non frustrabitur. Et nofandum quod 
carmina de laudibus Virginis suprascripta que per angelos 
et personas alias suprascriptas alta uoce cantabuntur seu 
proferentur deuotissima sunt ac certe lacrimabilia pre 
deuotione maxime fidelibus gramaticam intelligentibus; 
sed quia uulgaris populus gramaticam non intelligit, si 
uidebitur expediens eft nostra Maria dulcissima in cordi- 
bus deuotorum suorum per gratiam inspirauerit, transla- 
tari poterunt sepetacta carmina in uulgari dictamine ef 
uulgariter simili modo dictari poterunt. Istud relinquo 
fiendum uel non fiendum deuotis intemerate Virginis 
presentem representationem pie legentibus. Istam autem 
solempnitatem Presentationis Beate Marie Virginis in 
Templo nouiter chorusecantem de partibus orientalibus ad 
partes occidentales, quomodo Beata Virgo uoluit ipsam 
solempnitatem in dictis partibus celebrari debere quomodo 
fuit eelebrata in Ytalia, ef postea in Curia Romana, per 
quem ef quante uirtutis ef deuotionis ipsa solempnitas 
existat in epistola de Presentatione Marie in Templo ef 
nouitate eius ad partes occidentales legenti lucidius <fol. 
24" > apparebit, que quidem epistola ante principium 
Officii Presentationis pont debet; unde deuoto Marie le- 
geati epistolam, officium, et presentem representationem 
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humiliter exoro ut in tanta deuottone noua Virginis pro 
anima mea misera apud ipsam Imperatricem celi empyrei 
et anchoram spei mee intercedere dignetur. Amen. 


The setting of the elaborate action described in this text 
may be elucidated by the diagram on the page opposite, 
which outlines the ground-plan of a typical church, and 
shows the location of the platforms and the disposition of 
the personages.’ 


A = Anna. 
BB = choir-stalls (sedes canonicorum ). 
C= main platform (quoddam editicium de 
lignis). 
D = smaller platform (aliud solarium). 
E = Ecclesia. 
G = Gabriel. 
I = Ioachim. 
M = Maria. 
PP = Pulsatores. 
R = Raphael. 
S = Synagoga. 
The broken line indicates the path of the procession 
from the chapter-house into the nave of the church. 


The significance of this diagratn will appear in th 
course of a brief summary of the text now before us. 


The document provides us, in the first place, with a 


list of the names and a description of the costumes 
twenty-two personages, or actors, representing Mary, ty 


*It is understood, of course, that the drawing is merely schematic 
The dimensions of the platform are obviously out of proportion to 
the dimensions of the church itself. 
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small maidens, Joseph, Anna, Gabriel, Raphael, nine 
angels, Ecclesia, Synagoga, two musicians, Michael, and 
Lucifer. The accurate details regarding costume leay 
us no doubt as to the appearance of these characters,—why 
are, to be sure, sufficiently conventional. Noteworthy, 
however, are the symbols of Ecclesia and the splendid 
dignity of Michael leading the unwilling Lucifer by an 
iron chain, 

Still more exact are the data regarding the dimensions 
and arrangements of the two platforms, or stages. ‘Ty 
larger of the two stages, erected in the nave of the church, 
is rectangular, measuring ten feet from north to south, 
and eight feet from east to west, and stands six feet high. 
This stage is approached on the east and west by steps 
three feet long, and is provided with a light railing, two 
feet high, extending round the top. Upon the stage a 
bench, extending from east to west, provides a seat for 
Mary in the middle and seats for Joseph and Anna on 
the child’s left and right respectively. Opposite Joseph 
is placed a stool for Synagoga, and opposite Anna, one for 
Ecclesia. On the northeast corner Gabriel will stand, on 
the northwest, Raphael, and on the other two corners, the 
musicians. The platform and the seats are covered with 
carpets. 

The smaller stage is erected against the north wall of 
the choir, between the choir-stalls and the main altar. It 
is seven or eight feet high and six feet square, and is pro- 
vided with a railing one foot high. This platform is 
furnished with a seat for Mary, and with a cushion upon 
which she may kneel during Mass. 

These two stages are the goal of the procession and the 
setting of the main action. 

Although certain details in connection with the pro- 
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cession are not entirely clear, the general procedure is 
easily followed. After the vesting and costuming of the 
personages in the chapter-house beside the church, the 
procession moves in a stately course through the cloister 
to the west portal of the church, and enters the nave. 
The order of the personages in the procession is as follows: 
the clergy, the deacon and subdeacon, the bishop, the nine 
angels, Synagoga, Ecclesia, the two musicians, the two 
maidens, Mary, Gabriel (on Mary’s right), Raphael (on 
Mary’s left), Joseph and Anna, Michael, Lucifer, and a 
company of approved laymen. The procession advances 
with singing, protected on either side by a line of able 
bodied men carrying spears. 

When the procession has entered the church, the bishop 
proceeds promptly down the nave, past the main stage, to 
his cathedra beside the altar, presumably on the south 
side of the choir. Then the chief personages of the action 
ascend the steps of the main stage and take their places 
as already indicated. With a gladsome countenance Mary 
mounts the steps unaccompanied, carrying her dove close 
to her bosom with one hand, and, if possible, her candle 
in the other hand. After all have arranged themselves 
on the stage in due order, and after the lights have been 
put in place before Mary, everything is ready for the 
Laudes Mariae. 

The /audes are delivered with the greatest precision. 
Each of the nine angels in turn ascends the west steps of 
the stage, makes obeisance before Mary, utters a verse of 
praise, and descends by the east steps to the pavement 
between the stage and the door of the choir. Then Anna, 
Joseph, and Ecclesia offer their praise, one at a time. 
Synagoga, however, after a tearful lament is pushed down 
the west steps of the stage by Gabriel and Raphael, lets 
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fall her banner and the tables of the Old Law, and 1) 
erying from the church. After the laughter of the peop) 
has subsided (populus quietetur a risu),’ Michael ascend 
the platform leading the howling and unwilling Lucifer 
(inuitum incedentem et ululantem). After Michael ha: 
delivered his verse of praise, and has humbled Lucifer 
to the extent of making him Mary’s footstool, Micha 
Gabriel, and Raphael unite in thrusting the “ rebellator 
Dei ” to the ground by way of the west steps. 

The principal personages now group themselves in pro- 
cession once more, and, during the singing of a hymn, pass 
from the main stage through the choir to the main altar. 
Here Joseph and Anna, with suitable words and action, 
deliver Mary into the arms of the bishop,” representing 
by this act the Praesentatio Beatae Virginis Mariae in 
Templo. Mary is presently set upon the pavement again 
and led by Gabriel and Raphael to the smaller stage, 
already mentioned, set against the north wall of the choir 
between the choir stalls and the high altar. Upon this 
stage Mary remains during Mass. At the beginning of 
the office she lets her dove fly away, and to each part « 
the Mass she gives reverent attention. At the end of the 
office Mary descends from the platform, kisses the altar, 
and offers her candle. With the carrying of Mary from 
the church, in the arms of a strong man or upon a palfrey, 
the dramatic office is concluded. 

One would like to know more of the genesis and th 
literary antecedents of the dramatic text before us. 
Although in his Epistola Phillipe de Méziéres speaks of 


*The comedy attached to Synagoga and Lucifer deserves emphasis. 

* According to the note, or “recommendatio” printed above, the 
bishop wears the vestments of a Jewish high priest (habitu summo- 
rum pontificum Iudeorum). See above, p. 201. 
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she assiduous observance of the Festum Praesentationes 
in the East, and especi:!'y in the Isle of Cyprus,’ I have 
no ground for surmising that our dramatic text was a part 
of the office used in the East,” or in the “ officium totum 
roprium ” used in Cyprus.* It seems most probable 
hat Méziéres himself added the dramatic procession at 
the time when he arranged a celebration of the feast “ cum 
representatione figurata” at Venice, presumably about 


Y 
I 
+ 
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the year 1370.* It is not impossible, to be sure, that the 
dramatie office as we have it should have been one of the 
changes or additions® made at the time of the papal 
celebration at Avignon, on November 21, 1372. 
Manifestly the text in hand is an important document 


™See the passage: Temporibus . . . musice notatum, quoted above, 
p. 184. 

*Had there been a dramatic office for the feast at Constantinople 
it might have been mentioned in Georgius Codinus Curopalata de 
Officitis Magnae Ecclesiae et Aulae Constantinopolitanae, Parisiis, 
1648, cap. xv, § vi, p. 113, where the celebration of the Festum 
Praesentationis is recorded. 

*Concerning the officia propria of Cyprus I have no information 
at all. 

‘In Méziéres’ Epistola printed above we read: ... dictam so- 
lempnitatem iam pluribus annis elapsis in aliquibus partibus Ytalie, 
uidelicet in preclara ciuitate Venetiarum, aliquibus electis deuote 
Virginis ipsius ciuitatis adiuuantibus, solempniter celebrari fecit 
cum representatione figurata. Concerning Méziéres’ soujourn in 
Venice in 1370, see Jorga, pp. 402-404. I find nothing in regard to 
the play in Vita del Glorioso San Giovanni apostolo ed evangelista 
con aleuni miracoli della Santissima Croce ... , Venezia, 1752, pp. 
iff., or in Notizie storiche delle chiese e monasteri di Venezia, e di 
Torcello . . . illustrate da Flaminio Corner, Padova, 1758, pp. 371- 
375. Each of these works mentions certain events connected with 
Méziéres’ soujourn in Venice in 1370. 

*See Méziéres’ Epistola printed above: ... Bertrandus Glanda- 
tensis . . . aliqua propria manu correxit ... pro tempore et loco 
cultum diuinum corrigere, modificare, tollerare, augmentare, et de 
nouo instituere. See above, pp. 193-194. 
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for the history of mise en scéne. In few dramatic texts 
of the middle ages do we find so elaborate an array of 
rubrics, or stage-directions. Costume, setting, text, and 
action are described with a definiteness that should satisfy 
even a modern stage-manager. The details of the descrip- 
tion demonstrate, moreover, that we are dealing with no 
mere dramatic office, but rather, with a true play. The 
story is completely presented in the form of action, and 
the characters concerned in the action are frankly, even 
elaborately, impersonated. The close attachment of the 
play to the Mass fixes it firmly within the domain of 
liturgical drama, and within that domain it stands unique. 
That this text should stand thus alone is explained, no 
doubt, by the fact that the Feast of the Presentation 
reached Western Europe at so late a date. The formative 
period of liturgical drama had passed before the time of 
Philippe de Méziéres’ eventful visit to the papal court at 
Avignon. It appears, then, that for the development and 
modification of this theme in the drama of the West we 
must look to the dramatic literature in the vernacular 
outside the church. 
Kart Youna. 





